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PREFACE 



The Papers in this volume have been selected from those delivered at the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference of ITic Australian College of Education which 
* was held in Brisbane in May, 1972. 

•Priorities in Australian Education' was the theme of the Conference. 
■ Papers presented by members were of a very high standard and it is 
regretted that only such a limited number can be published. The Publications 
^ Committee tried to cover as wid^a field of papers related to the main theme 
as possible. ^ ^ ^ i 

Mr. E. Harrington Thomqs's paper on the Social Consequences of 
Educational Change in Papua and New Guinea is an apparent ejiccption. 
However, it has been included not only because of i(s importance for readers 
in Australia but also because it does make clear the basic similarity of some 
educational problems in different types of societies. 

The Buntine Oration," given every second year, was c^pliycred by Sir 
James Darling in the Centennial Hall at Brisbane Gitammar School. All other 
papers were delivered at the University of Queeilsland. A complete list of all 
papers presented has been published in the Annual Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference. 

September, 1972. ^ ^ . 
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' INTRODUCTION^ 

. The theme *PrioMties in Australian Educati^' at the Thirteenth Annual 
Conference was very wv*ll discussed by over* 400 mcnibers present at the 
Conference. 

Four main papers were given as under: 

Sociological Overview of Australian Society 
Eflucational Consequences of Social Change 
Resburces Available for Education 
Assessment of Priorities 

i Individual members qIso gave papers on topics related to the theme and 
some of these are included in this publication. , 

After each main paper the conference members divided into small interest 
groups where members from related areas of education cafiiQ together- to 
discusslfre4)apcr. - ^ , ^ 

Later in the Conference the interest groups met to discuss all main 
pWrs which had, been delivered and formulate^^ what they cbnsidered were- 
theymajor prioritijcs in their area in education. Each group then nominated 
a spc^iker to present ks major priorities to the Conference. 

After the fourth main paper had been deiivered by Dr. H, S. Williams 
a review session* was held to discuss a possible draft report. As a result of 
this meeting, which had all the information from interest groups and, from 
members^apers, a resolution "was adopted covering the priorities discussed 
at the Conference. This resolution was sent to the Prime Minister of 
Australia and to the Premiers .of each State urging that action bt taken to 
implement th^ recommendations of the Conference. 




• CONFERENCE RESOl^TION \, 

t>RIORITIES IN AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 
MAY, 1972 

' ^ * 

As a naliorval body of educators with membership from all area>i of 
education, ih6 College resolves — 

THAT recognising the urgent need for the formulation a^d continuing 
review of national objectives and priorities in education, at all levels and of all 
kinds, the StatQ and Commonwealth Governments, be asked to set up a 
National Education Advisory Commfssion representative of 'professional 
educators and the community. - - 

^The Commission should be supported by a Planning and Research 
Centre which would provide information to governments, administrators* 
teachers and the community so that: * . 

decisions and actions could be based on relevant data and facts; 
^^educational change and development could be planned efTectively; 
resources could be allocated according to the priorities revealed by 
research. * 
The College believe;; that in the present situation, the areas for earliest 
investigation are; 

(a>- Experimentation with and evaluation of alternative structures through 
^1 levels of education with a view to ensuring that in the continuing 
process of education provision is Tnade .for meeting the needs of 
individuals and the community. 

(b) Groups that previously have received little attention: 
i. pre-schoal children; 

^ii. the 16 and .20 year age group; 

iii. those intending to enter middle level and technical occupations; 

iv. those for whom a combination of school and work experience 
would be appropriate. 

(c) Having regard to ever-changing social conditions, the clarification 
of curriculum objectives at all levels and the continuing evaluation 
of the achievement of these. 

(d) Improvement in the quality of teachers through better selection 
procedures, their initial and Continuing education and the 
maintenance of their morale. 

(c) Provision for the movement of teachers t?etween types of institutions 
and states. 

(f) The provision of equal opportunity in education for all children 
wherever they live, and whatever their circumstances. 

(g) Improvement of Jhe quality of teaching and learning through the 
increased provision and more effective use of regional resource 
centres. 



THE BUNTINE ORATION 1972— RESPONSIBILITY 



by 



Sir Jamhs Darlinci, k.t., c.m.c, o!B.r...,M.A., d.c.i f.a.c.e. 

I feel greatly honoured tonight in being entrusted wiNi the delivery of 
this Buntine Ofation, at the tail end of so many ^uch more dis- 
tinguished orators.' I feel the ^more honoured and the more diflRdcnt because 
I hayc now for more than ten years been removed from the practice of 
teaching, I am especially nervous because I have promised myself that I 
shall make no more speeches after this one and I should have liked my final 
speech to bj^ 9 proper swan song and not the croaking of a dying and rather 
inarticulate^duck. Melba sang many times for the last time and 1 heard her on 
one of thpse oecasions. She seemed (o me quite perfect. Would that 1 could 
bin^ ypu with the spells that she did! or that, having accepted this honour, 1 
could have found something fresh to say to you. On the contrary; I fear that 
what I have to say will seem very smiilar to what has already been very often 
said. 

Try as hard as I cai), read as much as 1 carl, endure as much* as I <^an 
of modern American psychological sociologists — Heaven forgive me! — 
struggle though I may to understand the working of. the minds of under- 
graduates anU other young, desperately though I try to maintain a reputation 
for open*mindedness and honesty, I do not s^m to be able to come out by 
any other door .than that wherein I werTl. The answer to today's troubles does 
not in the end seem to me to differ so much from the answer to yesterday's 
question or»lhat of the day before yesterday. Thk may of course' be due to the 
coaiplete ossification of my arteries; it may be the cqnsequeneesof a failure 
to understand the present situation,' or ^ju^c 'possibly it may be that Tuth 
docs not change. 'Magna est Veritas atque praevalebit.' Whatever the reason^ 
. the fact that I see it like this will make what I have to say uninteresjitig'£uid 
probably unacceptable. 

This does not greatly worry me; and «il would certainly have worried not 
at all the man in whose honour these speeches are delivered. Walter Murray 
^ Buntine retired from the position of Principal of Caulfield jGrammar Schoor 
Mn 1932, having served that school as Headmaster or Principal since 1896.^ 
I overlapped his term as Principal for three years, although he started as 
Headmaster three years before I was bom. There Oiust surely be some 
significance in that, although I cannot immediately cjiscern it. ^ What I 
remember about Dr. Buntine, with whom I think I must have served on the 
Schools Board of Melbourne University, was a great rigidity of principle 
eoupled with a very human sympathy. Gentlemanliness and kindness were 
his most obvious qualities although underneath Ihete was a firmness of 
Chrii^an character which made compromise wtlh worldly values difficult, 
if not impossible. From very small beginnings he built up Caul^ld Grammar 
School into a great school and handed on that Christian tradition which 
remains its most valuable possession. We cannot today go all the way wUh 
these old Evangelical Christians for whom moral questions seemed to be 
so clearly defined and for whom the shades of right and wrong were no better 
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than the wiles of the devil to iloccivc and to bclray. Such views, if held wilhmit 
charily anil undersianiling, coiikl sometimes he cruel and harmful, hut one 
wonders whether our present tendency to accept anything Un fear of 
offending someone may not be in th^ enil more cruel and, at least to the 
i;hildren commi^ttcil to our charge, more irresponsible. 

Certainly if Dr. Huntinc had iinilcrtaken the task of speaking on 
Respi)nsibility he would have hail no dilliculty at all in knowing what he 
thought about it, ani4 where to liH)k for his authority. He would have been 
content, I think, to use the words of another Headmaster, Sir Francis Holland, 
spi)ken in his memorable speech in defence of headmasters: 

'If the Headmaster worries over dillieult K>ys it can only be because he 

believes that in the rcsponsijilc Smith Major, cuul in the irresponsible Smith 
^inor and in the grubby Smith Minimus', he i dealing with the immortals, 

that 'the earth is but a little dust that clings to their travelling feet' an^ that 
' he has to give account, not so much to their parents as to the Eternal Father 

who has sent His children to the school to learn there how to ftlorify God 

and cnjoy^Him for ever.' 

To this dehhition of the schoolmaster's responsibility 1 do myself whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly adhere, it is a bit Nad that one can no longer take 
for granted such adherence on the. part of schoolteachers as a whole; one must 
instead proceed by argument to persuade thein as near to it as possible. 
Admitted that today's circumstances in many ways make it rnore difficult, 
I still wonder whether the apparent slavery of such an acceptance of ultimate 
responsibility as Frank Rolland's may not be nearer to ^perfect freedom' than 
the refusal of the modern age to be committed to anything except itself 
and its own immediate desires. The determination to do one's own thing and 
' to make the immikiiatc project the only concern appears to give a freedom 
which is- in fact the most sterile of slaveries. So also theyeacher who allows 
himself to be obsessed only with the best method of teaching his own subject 
anU shuns the acceptance of responsibility for the moral welfare of his pupils 
may find that he is missing the only ultimate satisfaction of his job. 

I. shall hope later in this spct^ch to justify such assertions. In the ^mean- 
while we must ask why the task ^ of the schoolteacher today seem*; more 
difficult than ^it was, W seined to be. in Dr. Buntine's. day. Iff a most 
penetrating ;iddress to a Road Safety Conference earlier ih\\ year dn eminent 
Headmaster from Victoria attempted to dehne the malaise of the young 
in the affluent society. It is really unfair to. quote him out of context, and 
you must take my word for it that he made all the necessary qualifications. 
Having shown the various ways in which the existing stKiety imposes more 
difficulties, simply by virtue of its increased complexity, he analysed the 
ambivalent. attitudes of the young towards their elders a>^. their tendency to 
lump us iill fogelher as frustration's and hypocrites — that is, old people, that 
is, government, law, police, all of them, the enemy •— them! The young,' he 
went on. Tcel cynical, fearful and frustrated, inadequate, hurt, resentful, 
guilty, unfulfilled without self-esteem, misunderstood, rejected and angry. 
Helpless, hapless and hopeless!' Is it really as bad as that? Of course not. 
There are still masses of young, thank God. ^finished and finite clods 
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niuinuhlcil h\ a sp.iik I lu- iIisIu smhj? ihmu is^h.ii ii is ih^- hcsi nt iliom whn 
k'ol M> llislilllVil 

' P;»MKuliirl\ 111 Aiislt;ilM tlK'\ cm fiiul much a.u.nnsl wluch l»» ]>nilcsl, In 
I iirppc.m cmmlrKs iIk i\' .ir^' sonic icllcs dI i^kl siamkirds 4ii scl ihcnisclvcs 
a^iim.sl values baNCil only on Moncs. I. \cn in America ihcrc arc in llic small 
lowMs a tailhlul and ilcvoicil ( hiisii.m iniiUMit> who ha\c slcaiH'asily rcliiscil 
Id accept nioiicv values as ahsohilc. Australia sutlers peculiarly. IVople here 
arc classed by inccMuc. the prestige ot occu])ations. hy the linancial returns 
which they oikr. success In the motor cars .liul boats w*hich a ma'n call own. 
I his mr»ney slaiulaifl turns upside ilown any i^oper sense ot \alucs and i/is 
not surprising; that the sensitive ami intelligent young rc\iilt against il» aiid 
especially si> when the cducation.il process seen»s io acci'pt, even to 
encourage it, 

Hut \vlf!ue\cr the process does it is- not lor us. thj members ol" the tcacltlng 
profession, to aeecpt the situation as iucvitabic and to take no responsibility 
eilhor for its cause or lor its cure. Admittedly, over some of the causes we 
fiavc no control. I hcrc arc some circumstances wbu mist be accepted 
because ihcy canhot be avoided. We canmit stop the w» iid because wc want 
to gel olT; wc cannot even slow down its. as it seems to us» too rapid evolution. 
Wc cannot gi> back to the reasonably populated, divided and slow moving 
wi>rld of even one hundred years ago. Wc must accept instantaneous com- 
munication, total involvement, the technological age and the transience of 
things' and ideas. With these it seems wc must accept lor the lime being 
over-population, pollution, nervous strain, stomach ulecrs, disillusionment, 
disenchantment and despair, though these are none of them inevitable results 
of the. others. ! nvikc the (^oini that there arc some aspects of the lime and 
world situation which, as wc cannot escape, wc must accept, but there are 
others which, having seen* wc must not accept but must on the contrary do 
overyihing in our power to combat. 

It has always been a problem for those cngiigcd in its profession that 
Hducation seems to play a more important role in the influencing of society 
than jl really docs, [except when it is used positively as in Tolalilariari 
Countries to impose univcr>al ways of thought, it reflects rather than creates 
the socioiy of which it is part. This failure to be an cITcctivc instrument for 
change is the fcs\ilt of the freedom of our s(Kicty and also of the idcntilication 
of democracy with the rule of the majority. In the Bible, it has been noted 
by no less a scholar than Archbishop Temple, the majority is always wrong. 
It is not very obvious thai they have learned any greater wisdom since those 
days. Therefore since the majority controls the politicians, and the politicians 
control* the Education system because they ]>ay for it, it follows as the night 
the day that those engaged in Education are at a disadvantage if they wish 
subsiantiilly to alter the bases of society. This is the main argument in favour 
of the dual system of Education, and the preservation of independent schools, 
and it »s*a great pity that indcpefident schools do not take as much advantage 
of their independence as they ought to in order to justify themsdves. 

This failure of the educational system to be, or appear to be, an cfTcctive 
instrument of change is what so infuriates the young men and women at the 
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iiinwiMlKs Sonu' o\ this ilisciuUcnl seeps ilown into Ihe seeoiul.uv seliooK 
It IS niirluicii .iiul eiKiuir.»^»eJ In the sowwy, le;klKM not yet c.ise-hiirileneJ 
by his own reiUT.ilion 1 suppi»se Ih.il this is a ^<uhI ihin^, certainly it is 
when it is directed into idealistic areas rather than merely materialistic aims 
of Ivtter conilitions lor teachers. It is easv to >;el one's priorities mixed and 
to faW into the error of equating the two objectives, It is hard for anyone of 
my gcrieratii>n to accept the possibility of industrial action even if the ultimate 
objective is Ivttei schools lor childrci^ When it is a strike for fvtter con- 
diti(>ns anil salaries I'l^r teaehcrs it suiely becomes professionally insup|>ort- 
able. ^ ' 

What then arc the basic complaints? I'irst. against society itself, against 
the very alTlucncc which makes life so easy for them when compared with 
the ages in whicli their fathers and grandfathers grew up. Many of the young 
consider that the price which hav bcjn piiivi h Un> high> ! he annual increase 
in the Ciross National Pnnluct does not strike them as a very worthwhile 
objective, liven while admitting that so much of what is potentially giHul 
would be impi>ssible without the increase in productivity one cannot feel 
that they arc very far wrong. 

Secondly, there is a more^ or less sophisticated reaction against the 
tcchnt)logical age and its elevation of eniciency as the supreme object of 
devotion. While not nc^'cssarily objecting to modern methods of achieving 
results they question first of all the results, as to whether they arc worth 
' while, and secondly the methods by which the results are to be achieved. 
They fear particularly that the cniciejicy of method may become an end in 
itself without regard to the true objective sought. Agittn^t this cult of 
Slicicncy for its own sake the young react with an almost blatant attempt to 
live irregularly, to make no plans, to accept no commitmcHts, in such a 
way as in fact to involve themselves in a quite intolerable lack of consideration 
for other people. 

Thirdly, they object to the hypocrisy of their elders who, in their judgment, 
preach one thing to them and practise quite imOther themselves. There is « 
lot * course to be said for hypocrisy — the homage paid by vice to virtue 
(No! not O.scar Wilde but RiKh^ucauld) — but the young never have 
so seen it nor do they now sec it that way. We old ones reckon tbat we 
cannot live up to our own highest ideals, but at least we can state them. 
They, the voung, feel that to state them and not live up to them is an 
- hypocrisy. Perhaps it is. It is an easy step from this to object to every moral 
principle on the ground that it must by definition be an hypocrisy. In 1930 
a boy who was caught stealing felt that he had done something wrong; by 
1960 it was necessary to explain to hin^why it was wrong or at least anti- 
siKial. I imagine that today you have to defend yourself for being so old- 
fashioned as to object to it at all. 

But perhaps the main difTcrencc between the* yoiing of today* and of 
other days is that today they are articulate and powerful. In mere numbers 
they tend to dominate public opinion as they very largely, from their oom- 
parativc afTlucnce, dominate market demand. One of the pheiiomena of a 
rapidly growing population must inevitably be a growing preponderance of 
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young people in the e.otunuinities, Ihis naturally enough alarms the older 
memhi'rs of the s^viety. who reaet ilelensively \ton\ their estal?lishcd position. 
I'.nvy on the o;ie part ami fear on the other are the hasic reasons for t|uj 
pi)lari/ation whieh is so eviilent particularly in urjiversiiics but secnis lik^ 
to spread into lower age groups 

^1 these iMUscs of ilistress *iro cnhaneedl>y the niagniluile of the problems 
facing the worki, by the speeil of change, ny the universality of expi'rience, 
by the extreme hiobility of the age, and by the threats of global caiMclysm 
whieh have Ix'come almost commonplace to our thinking. It was hajd enough 
to grow up in an apparently stable world; it was satisfying to buck the 
establishment when it was really established authority. It is much harder 
and less satisfying wlien the establishment itself has become so very unsure 
of itself. In the next few years it is^imlikely that things will become easier, 
liven if the educational process is not responsible wholly or even in part for 
the situntiou it surely responsible for dojng something to rectify it. There 
was the othc/ day on the f\Bt' a much advertised 'Great Debate on 
Education*, from whieh h hoped that I would eomc away enlightened. I have 
hoped for the samc^ thing at Conference after Conference of this College. 
Always I have been disappointed, as I was thc^ other night. If we arc to, 
meet the prdblem we have got to go more deeply into it than seems to be 
our custom. The College, both centrally and in its Chapters, is probably 
the only body disinterested enough to redeem the situation. For this purpose 
came it into the world, I think, and on its courage and wisdom in rneeling 
the needs of the day will its continued strength depend. I should like to see 
it concerning itself much less with the politics on the one hand and the 
techniques of education on, the other. The political side is unlikely to fade 
through lack of devotees and we can safely, leave the techniques to the 
university schools of education. Our responsibility is to try to work out the 
psychological and philosophical needs of our society and particularly of the^ 
young who form so large a part of it. The fact that this search will lay bare 
some basic divisions of thought and belief amongst us must not deter \k. 
Nor should the likelihood that in coming to any conclusion we may find 
ourselves forced to take a stand on one side or the other about ethical, 
political and even religious values. An education which runs away from the 
three most important aspects of life is no cducatiqp fdr living .at all. It is 
simply nonsense to pretend that all we have to do is to set up the ring for 
each generation as it comes along and trust to it to arrive dc nouveau each . 
time at the right conclusion for itscff. 5u(;h an attitude is a complete 
abdication from the responsibility which gives dignity to our profession. A 
part at least, surely, of Education is the receiving, handing down and 
interpreting the* culture of society afN^ts best, so that the new generation 
can have the chance to stand upon the shoulders of the last. It is only from 
this height that they can do the next thing which is to question and reform. 

I shall come back to that before I end, but first I should like, greatly 
daring, to make some suggestions as to what may ^c the solutions, or at 
least where to look for them.. My own belief is that, though there is much 
need for rtform in most parts of the process, certainly not excepting the 
universities, it is on the so-called secondary school that it will be m6st 



profitable to focus. The lirst thing to do is to re-dctinc Secondary Education. 
Having done so the need for a complete rC'Structurv.-g of the educational 
system will become obvious and with it a rerexaiflTttation of our own 
responsibilities as teachers within the new structure. 

It is platitudinous to say that the Australian secondary school has never 
got away from its English origins as a place to which people went primarily 
in ojdcr to qualify for entrance to the university. In Victoria the foundation 
of the older private or church schools came after that of the university and 
was specifically justified on those grounds. It was* assumed that a society , 
needed a certain number of university trained citizens — . k^/yers, doctors, 
engineers in particular. It was further accepted in the first place that these 
professions could be .most or at least quite adequately filled from amongst 
the spns of those who were rich enough to pay for university education. 
Naturally enough these schools were . used alscf' by those who were rich 
enough to pay the fees even though neither their ambitions nor their 
capacities were likely to direct them to the university. It was assumed that 
.what was good enough for the potential scholars would/at least do no harm 
to the' dolts. This was an error of thought but it was /firmiy held and must 
alone have accounted for the enormous amount of tim6 that has been wasted 
in the last five hundred years in forcing Latin into unfeceptive receptacles. 

The concept of an elite selected on academic merit fjfom an elite deter- 
mined by :".ial and economic position was sufficiently undemocratic to be 
challenged fairly early in this country, but perhaps unfortunately on 
democratic rather than educational grounds. The argument was not so much 
that this was a silly system of education as thafif some had the chance to g(r\, 
to the university and become highly paid and highly respected doctors then the 
opportunity should be open to everyone. This sort of argument is still used 
extensively. Fair enough though it appears, it has its weaknesses, and certainly 
does not help to create a sensible educational system. In. the end I suppose 
that ther<5 must be competition in any society for the jobs which seem to be 
most highly rewarded. Demand, and supply of talent cannot ever exactly 
balance, but it js a pity if the education of the whole society suffers because 
of a confusion of priorities at the top. 

" The clear and obvious truth is that as soon as the demand for education 
above the three R*s grew beyond the elite, whether of intelligence or of 
social status, then it became necessary drastically to define anew the purpose 
and to plan afresh the methods of secondary education. This need has been 
known for many years; educational thinkers have proclaimed it and pon- 
tificated about it; individual schoolmasters have experimented with it; but 
while the structure remains substantially unaltered there can be no satisfactory 
answer. We have tried the Butler Education Act with its fairlj^. logical 
division at eleven plus. This ship foundered on the rocks <>f parity of esteem 
and the demands of a competitive society. The present answer in Britain 
is the Comprehensive School, which as it seems to me, is begotten of a 
calculated determinauon to get the worst of every world. Two widely 
separated countries seem to have produced something like the same and the 
right answer — Swedeat and Japan — but I don't know how politically 
successful they have been in implementing their design. Let us therefore 
look at our own problenj and our own needs. 
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There are numerous, perhaps innumerable, weaknesses at all levels of 
the system and these need to he corrected, but they are the symptoms rather - 
ihiiii'the disease itself and we shalhnot^ure the patient by tiddling with' 
ihcm. Basically it is -a problem orprioritics in responsibility. The educational 
nn>cess, if we may for ih-; ino?nc-nt give it identity so as to make it capable, 
of responsibility, must loot ii? a number of directions in order to fulfil it. 
He, --^ it, — is largely paid fot by the Stale, ihat'is, out of the taxes drawn 
from the pockets of all the people. It would seem obvious that money thus 
collected should be used for the benefit of the whole people, that is — or isn't 
'iiy — the State, 'For the moment that you accept the State as being 
synonynjous with the people. you open the door to alTthe* totalitarian heresies. 
It is nevertheless on this .philor.t ;>hy that the Commonwealth Government 
very largely ^deierminjs ith 2"^'''^ particujar tries to dominate the 

money which is spent on Research. By this argument it subsidises secondary 
and university students, particularly, in Science and Engineiiiring, so that the 
material requirements of the State shall not 'be wanting. That last word is 
like a bell which tolls one back to the ancient foundations, 'that there shall 
never be Avanting men of piet\ and sound HearnLng', but this was a rather 
dijTerent objective, and much nearer the proper mark. 

A technological society doas need its technological experts, and it is part 
of the educational process to provide 'them; but this is not enough; nor must 
the one need choke or swamp all the others. Particularly in the new dispensa- 
tion secondary education must be largely freed from sueh deniands i^it is to 
be able to fulfil its proper function, which is no less than to fit-^men.and 
women as happily as may be to live, in the w6rld and age in which at no 
requqst o*f their own, they have been born. It is a tall order but nothing less 
will do. It.W'ill be seen that it does not exclude in lis range the capacity to 
earn a livini: but it must do much more than this for many reasons, but 
possibly not least among them, because earning a^iving is likely in the future 
to take a reducing toll i^n terms of hours; consequently more hours are gorng 
to jKb left to be filled with other activities. If we wish, to get^ away from^a 
socict>^ dominated entirely by money then it is important that we should help 
people to discover ways of being happy which do not ^ ^demand money 
resources, Education.in fact is the process by which men and'women discover 
and develop the resources within themselves that will enable them to grow 
and increasingly to enjoy living because they find more and more in life 
which is enjoyable. 

<t 

There are many quahfications to this simple doctrine and it is hardly 
worth my while to expound them to you in order to show you that I an? 
aware of them. They boil down in the last resort to two axioms: first, that 
there can be no pxoflllence even in enjoyment without effort and, secondly, 
that there can be no happiness which is based on self-centredness. But if 
these two massive qualifications are remembered there is still room for a 
kind of education for the 12 - 16 age group which is very different from what 
we normally provide. We should all probably adnnrthat, if we were asked 
where to look for examples of education fulfilling its purpose most 
efTectively, we should point to the kindergarten, sub-primary and early 
primary years. It is significant that it is here also th^ we should find the 
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highest proporrion of. children positively enjoying the process. The other 
place where wc could expect the same satisfaction might be in the highest 
rapges of research workers in Medicine^and Science, although even here the 
purity of life is beginning to be tainted by competition and envy. The new 
secondary cducauon must strive to emulate the spirit of the sub-primary 
experience with the necessary adjustments for age. 

If the boys and girls of today are being faced with stiffer rather than 
lighter problems gf adjustment to life then it follows that the curricitlum and 
syllabus of the schoolroom must be more rather than less directed towards 
this aim. In fact, the greater competition for entry to universities does the 
opposite. The word ^relevance', so freely' used in argunients about education, 
in fact begs the question and rteeds a closer definition. The present secon- 
dary course is divided into subjects selected on the basis of academic needs 
at a later stage. The demands of these subjects crowd out everything else 
and make difficult even the acquisition of what 1 have once called the moral 
qualities of the intellect, let 'alone the information about life required to 
meet it. \Vith apologies for using a bad example, it has proved extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to weave into the educational programme at the 
secondary level anything about road safety. Yet the motor car is one of 
the greatest killers of the young today. Similarly, there is little or no room 
for politics, for hygiene, for morals, for religion. But these are surely nearer 
to the needs of the young than much else that they learn. Nor is there^room 
cither for the developing of the imagination, for the elevating of taste, for the 
enlargement of interests, nor even for the disciplir-ng and improving of the 
body. These are the sort of interests which must occupy most of the secondary 
course, and they can only do so at the expense of the more orthodox subjects. 

If on the onc'hand we accept the disorientation and disenchantment of 
the young and on the other hand resent the steps they take to show ^hem,.the 
'answer surely does not lie, in little, red books which will teach them how to be 
more effective nuisances. It must on the contrary lie in the conscious training 
of the intellectual and moral qualities which are the marks in all ages of the 
civilized man. They, include accuracy, thoroughness, discipline, .industry, 
honesty - imagination, sympathy > and devotion. Those who possess 
them arc not the victims of self-interest or the dupes of demagogues. 
They have the strength of mind not to conform — no, not even with their 
own age group. Instead they are capable of collecting and studying facts, of 
weighing consequences and forming independent judgments. They have the 
intelligence and intellectual discipline do this; they have the courage to 
face the consequences of standing on their own feet, if . npcessary alone, 
and they have a width of understanding artd sympathy which makes it 
impossible to use their superiority for their own ends. 

There is nothing new in this. AVe have all been trying to teach these 
qualities for centuries as by-products of formal subjects. It may be that 
in future our attempt must be more direct or that we must use other subjects 
which are closer to the lives of the larger numbers who now have the 
opportunity of such education. 

The obvious question asks itself — how long can this continue without 
making impossible the high scholarship necessary in a modern society and 
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indeed without tx)ring the more ambitious minds of the pupils? My answer 
Is that there are very few subjects which cannot be learned much more 
expeditiously at a later rather than at a younger age but that this is only so 
on condition that whatever education is given in :he earlier years does,: 
constitute a real intellectual discipline. This last depends jjiuch more upon 
the quality of mind of the teacher than upon the subjects taught and also 
answers the second question about not boring the minds. of the inrcllectuals, 
I postulate in consequence between 13i and I6i as about the right age 
for the end of this Primary-Secondary phase. It does also point to the most 
serious defect in the proposals. There is a natural but deplorable tendency on 
the part of secondary teachers to seek satisfaction in the leaching higher 
forms. Naturafythis is, because it is reasonable enough for/teachers who have 
once been learners to retain an interest in subjects and wish to pursue the 
study \)f them; deplorable because it is in the earlier stages of education 
that the conclusive work is often done. It -is of the most vital importance 
that clever children should come up against first-class minds early in their 
course. They will not have this chance if the best teachers seek the higher 
and avoid the lower forms, and if even ^he rewards are illogically loaded in 
their favour. Somehow the teaching profession must adjust itself to the 
realisation of what is most important. Even so there will be ground to be 
made up in the foundations for academic work. 

At the end of this phase we must start the more vocational training. The 
usual division is into Agricultural, Technical and Pre-university institutions. 
These last would be an innovation for Australia, and approximate to, the 
Junior Colleges of the American system. They would be at least three years 
in duration, probably four, taking at least first year off the universities and 
possibly some part of second year. This would force upon the universities 
"something which has been for a long time necessjjry — a drastic re- 
examination of the content of their existing courses. The Junior Colleges 
would of course be co-educational and, while being geared to the purposes 
of preparation for university work, would also act as a terminal course with 
a Diploma .or even a lower degree at the end of them. I can see in them also 
a w:ay of solving. three other of our problems: first, they would be places 
in which the products of the State and independent systems would come 
together, thereby anticipating the process of integration whi^h is more 
dif!icult at the later stage of the university. Secondly, they would be places in 
which the transition between school and university leaching could be most 
happily resolved.. Thirdly, I can see them as helping to solve the financial 
problem of education costs as between State and Federal Governments. 1 
would take the cost of the universities and the Colleges of Advanced 
Education away entirely from the States and give them one financial Master 
only, the Commonwealth. I would leave Primary and Secondary Education 
entirely wi»h,the States and would hope that with the. reduced range they 
might be able to cope better with the problem than ihdy can today. The Junior 
Colleges woufd also be primarily a State responsibility but I would base 
their finance largely on fees and expect the fees to cover the running costs, 
and I would put the biirden on the Commonwealth of pi'oviding the great 
majority of the fees by scholarships awarded on merit. 

o 
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My picture of a reformed stiuclurc is then, for \vhal it is worth, as follows. 

, Greatly enlarged facilities for sub-primary education. This should be 
provided in two ways, by local effort, in- which 1 'believe the churches and 
local government could fmd a most useful field of action, and, if industry 
maintains Its demand for female labour, by industry as in Japan. 

Primary and Secondary Education almost fused for the ten years between 
6 and 16. T>e dual system of State and Independent authorities would 
remain, but the content of education would be directed towards the real 
needs of the child and to his interests and thus away from the demands 
either of university or future employer. This is hot the place for — nor am I 
really capablFof — defining further what I mean by this. Many of us have 
been trying to ob it for years, although continuallv frustrated by university 
demands. Thete are plenty of teachers who wouid know how to use the 
opportunity thus created. 

This period would be followed by the Junior Colleges, which would be 
^selective in intake, though not so selective as the universities are today. 
For some students, it would be a preparation for entry to the universities and 
therefore an opportunity for a high degree of specialisation. For others it 
would be terminal and therefore provide a more general education. Beyond 
the Colleges the universities would be able to do their real work, freed from 
some of the more elen:ientary teaching and relieved of the burden 6f a number 
who at present enter without the prospect, perf^aps even without tl^e intention, 
of completing the course. 

' Such or some such^structural alterations are necessary if the educational* 
process is to meet the needs of the disenchanted young. But a revised 
strucfure is not enough nor indeed is it the most important change required. 
Much more so is the change required in the attitude of the teacher to. his 
pupils. This is a real issue of responsibility, and ,it is not likely 'that we 
shall all agree about it. 

1 am tempted at this stage to acquire a little spurious repuiaticyh by 
interrupting my discourse with slides or at least one slide. Resisting the 
temptation, I ask you to visualise the teacher in the middle of the pfcture 
with arrows, unlike Saint Sebastian, pointing away from him in a number T 
of directions. These arrpws represent his various responsibilities. Their most 
obvious targets are the pupils themselves, the parents of the pupils, the 
employing agency (be it church or state), the good of the nation as a whple. 
These objects of responsibility are reasonably concrete and obvious. There 
are, however, more abstratct objects of responsibility, for example, pro- 
fessional integrity, ultimate truth, impartial detachment and similar such 
notions. These are more difficult to visualise but you may be abld to think 
of them as hovering around -the teacher's uneasy head as he makes his 
choice between the other claims upon him. Looked at in another way they 
are the influences by which or according to which he will make his judgment 
as to where his responsibility lies. For some of us, shining above the picture 
there is the Alpha and Omega of the. whole affair, for to those of us who 
accept vthe "concept of a Creator God all responsibilities are taken up in 
responsibility to Him. Even without such specific belief there is^what we 
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can all accept, 4 kind of oVcr-riding rcsponsibilily which wc will call the 
responsibility of special personal relationship. 

There can be no escape from this for the teacher; it is the old doctor- 
disciple relationship, and for the doctor to try to avoid it is to betray the 
disciple. Without doubt it is 'important for the pupil to Ica/n for himself, to 
develop logical methods of thought, to think for himself and- to develop 
capacity for making h7s own judgments. Teaching is not pouring dirty 
water into cracked pots; it is much more like watering a growing plant. All 
this is obvious but it also seems obvious la me that there is no merit in a 
cold-blooded detachment of the teacher, so obsessed by the. necessity of not 
.impo^ng ideas that he appears to have none at all of his own. Nor in the 
relationship with a disciple can the teacher escape jKe responsibility for 
discipline, in the first place perhaps ouly intellectual discipline but in fact 
some^ing wider than that. The disciple has the right to demand that h? 
shall not %'ork in a vacuum as though he was the first visitor to an earth 
already grown complex. In a varying though reducing degree the teacher 
niu-t provide a frame in which the pupil as he grows older can operate until 
there is no longer need for the frame. To deny him this is to default on our 
most insistent responsibility. The risks of such an acceptance. are, first, the 
obvious one that we may teach him wrong and, second, that by teaching 
him at all we usurp an authority which must in the last instance be his. own. 
These are grave risks and they make school teachin g a hazardous and 
dangerous professii^n, but, for fear of* the risks, to take no line, at^ll and to 
stand or appear, to stand for nothing is a deniahof the whole essence of the 
job, because it denies the personal relationship in which teaching and learning 
inevitably involve the participants. 

You will not, most of you, need to be reminded of the fairy story by 
Saint-Exupcf^called *The Little 'Prince*; Solitary upon his tiny planet the 
Little Prince found and protected and nourished a single rose. Visiting our 
own planet he was approached by a fox with the request that he would 
lariie him, for only if he "was. tamed, the fox, argued, would he be different 
from .other foxes. Only by personal relationships can personality develop. 

'"It is only with the heart that one can see rightly; what is essential is 
invisible to the eye." . ' 

*'Wh5^ is es.S4:ntial is invisible tu^ie eye," the Lili'le Prince repeated, -so 
that he would be sure to remember. , • 

**It is t)iG^time that you have wasted for your rose that makes your rose 
so important.'' 

' ''It is the rirae that I have wasted for my rose — sii i the Little Prince, 
so that he'wouPd be sure^to remember. 

**Men have forgotten this truth'', said the fox. "But you must not forget it. 
You become responsible, forever, for what you have tamed. You,, are 
responsible for your rose . . 

' [ am responsible fof my rose", tlie Little Prince repeated, so that he 
wcVuld be sure to remember.' , . 

f 
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/SOCIOLOGICAL OVERVIEW OF AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY 

/ / 

/ . D. S. Anderson, m.a., f.a.c.e. 

Head, Education l^esearch Unit, Australian National University 

» Two thousand five hundred miles above Alice Springs a man sat writing 
a report? Beside him lay piles of books and journals. Among them were 
the Australian and New Zeal^d Journal of Sociology, the Australian Journal • 
of Education, the Bulletin, the Sporting Globe, Ronald Henderson's 'Poverty 
in Australia', Sol Encel's 'Equality and Authbrity in Australia', Russell 
Ward's 'The Australian Legend', 'The Great Australian Stupor' and many 
other tomes, both learned and popular. On a video screen beside him the 
' Australian continent \yas shown in broad outline, dn it were superimposed^ 
iso-socies, which are lines connecting points of equal social status. 

His report was entitled *A «^ociological Overview^of Australia: Report 

and Recommen4ations\' and it was addressed to jthe President, Supreme 

Academy of Social Sciences, Mars.' Leaving aside the learned footnotes and 

references the report, which is obviously written with the interplanetary 

tourist in mind, reads as follows: 

^ ■ • 

Gentlemen, following my commission, I have observed Australian socie XY . 

continuously for twenty five years'. I ha'*e read all the important documents 

and taken particular n6le of what the learned men in the country have to say. 

This is what I found. . • * 

r 

At this point in the report the author had written a sub-heading: 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE . 

Like Mars, Australia is criss-crossed witji lines. These however, are' not 
: canals as in our case, but divisions in society. Despite a rnytlVof equaHly, to 
' which Australians art particularly addicted, the country :.s like other 
technologically advanced societies on e^rth in that its people are divided by 
class, status, eV, age, race artd religion. These sub-groups differ frCtti one 
another in respect to resources, altitudes and style of life. 

Australian social scientists place great stress on these divisions and use 
occupation as the main indicator of social class. ^ Ordinary people ^so use 
occupation Or work, ^'s they call it, as. a means of classifying one another. A 
common question when two male strangers meet is 'how do you earti a crust 
mate?'; a question frequently asked of young children by adu^^s is 'and what 
> are you going to be when you grow up, my dear?'. The soC?Slogists divide 
the work-force into three main groups which are called upper, middle and 
lower classes: The upper class consists of managerial and professional 
occupations and accounts for approximately on6-fifth of the male work- 
force; middle class comprises whila collar, clericar and sales workers and 



'For example sec Broom. Leonard; 'Work-force and Occupational Status of Aborigines*, ' 
Australian and New Zealand Journal of. Sociology, 7C1). 1971. 
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' accoun'is for about two-fifths of the work-force; the lower class consists of 
manual workers and also accounts for about two-fifths of the work -force. 



There is considerable blurring ;it the boundaries of these categories and in 
the appendix you will find a more complex classification. None the less 
many important attributes are associated with social class. One is political 
attitudes. Those in professional and managerial groups are much more likely 
than .those who arc in the manual class to vote for the political party which 
is called Liberal.- A second important correlate is income, the upper group 
j-eceiving on average about four times that of the lowest group.'* For some 
of the people in the lower groups survival is a great problem^and more than 
seven per cent of all Australians have been estinteted to be below the 
poverty line. IncUided in these numbers are more than forty two thousand 
children.^ Most of\he poor have one or more of tfae following disabilities: lovv 
wages and. periods of unemploymjent, old age, lack of male breadwinner, a 
large number of dependent children, recent migration to Australia, or pro- 
longed illness. They are also the least educated in the nation, and their 
children will also suffer inferior education. As we shall see, a jjclf-perpetualitig 
cycle exists: of poor education leading to poverty, leading to poor education, 
^and poverty in the next generation. 

Education is associated with class in two ways. First, the upper classes 
have had more schooling: two out of three of the professionals and man- 
agcrials have completed secondary school compared with about one in ten 
of the lower manual workers."^ Attending university is, of coucse, mainly a 
middle and upper class phenomenon" (See also Appendix). Secondly, social 
-class is related to the level of educational achievement of children. Australians 
have two outward and visible'signs of education prestige. These are called 
the Commonwealth Secondary Scholarship and the Commonwealth Tertiary 
Scholarship . respecSively. The upper social groups obtain more of these 
awards."' Australian research workers maintain that ecoYiomic circumstances 
contribute towards the winning' of these scholarships; and that scholarships 
are not responsible for children staying on at school. This result is regarded 
as unfortunate by many Australian educators who had hoped that scholar- 



SEmbury, Brian, Some Determinants of Party Identification: A Quantitative Moc^I. 
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ships would lead to grea;cr democratization uf schooling. There is a clear 
coifnter-trend to the trend for more educational opportunities for the lejjs 
privileged. As reforms to help the under privileged are introduced parents in 
the ypper, groups become even more insistent that their'childrcn work hard so 
as to maintain^thcir position in the hierarchy. One effect of this is for vast 
numbers to prolong their formal schooling in order to be ahead -Ifi the 
qualifications race. Should the present trend towards longer participation in 
school continue, by the year 2,000 A.D. Australian parents will still be in 
full-time schooling as their own children start primary school. There is not 
'always any 'dear relation between the standard ^f Salification and the 
occupatiofi for which it is a prerequisite ^ .\ 

For example, an educational sociologist has obscn^fc^c^lbai-l^ank tellers 
are generally recruited after matriculation although their task remains much 
the same as when intermediate was a satisfactory standard. Dentists, many 
of whose professional tasks are mainly the simple health care of a small part 
of the human cnatomy, must spend five years in full-time training at a 
.university. Even though lawyers, whose lives will bC spent in the specialised 
task of conveyancing must matriculate and then study for a further four or 
five years. Doctors spend up to onie-quarter of their lives, from pre-sehool to 
ret 'cment, in full-time formal learning; and then if they do not take refresher* 
Ir .ining they are held to be out of date and a menace to their clients. Mean- 
ume new professions arc demanding higher standards for their members, 
nurses and estate agents for example want degree courses. The trend to over- 
training is not unique to Australia, and indeed has not gone as far as in the 
United States of America where a recruit to the profession of undertaking 
may do: a three-year degree course in mortuary science, complete with 
appropriate theory t\nd practical work. 

As in other terrestrial countries the Australian society has .two sexes, male 
and female, in that order. The second sex liow has similar legal status to the 
first, except in respect of jury service, employment in the public ^rvice and 
in wages and salaries. Of greater significance is the actual place of women in 
Australian society. Few arc in the higher status occupations; women comprise 
less than one-fifth of the doctors, one-tent!^ of the lawyers, and 0.1 per cent 
of the engineers. On the other hand tearh-r-j^, which is a. lower ranking pro- 
fession, is favoured by women who now form the majority in this group. One 
^ial scientist has commcnted that 'it is one of the ironies of social structure 
anc^^social values that school teaching, which is the professional task- hiost 
disturbed by even short breaks in the continuity of employment, is also the 
one which recruits by far the most women. Medicine, law and c gineering, 
along with most other professional jobs, could sustain the interruptions due 
to the demands of childbearing and ehildrearing without much more loss 
than the output foregone during days 'off'; in a school classroom the frequejit 
change of a teacher fetards the learning process far more than that due to 
the mere loss of time involved.'" ✓ 



^Scc Hnid CampbellX Appendix 'The Le^al Status of Women in Australia*, In Norman 

Mackenzie. Women in AttMralia, Melbourne: Cheshire. 1962. 359<407 passim. 
•'Anderson.' D. S. and Western. J. S.; op. cit. (6). 
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Women are found most commonly as clerical and sales workers in the 
middle class -and a^ semi and unskilled production and process workers in the 
lower class group. When th6 two. main female professions of^eaching and 
nursing are removed women comprise only about one-twentieth of the upper 
class occupation category. 

In education girls tend to leave school before boys and in higher education 
they are outnumbered by about two to one. Assuming an educational 
hierarchy, from primary school to graduate studies, the proportion pf the 
sexes is: at entry to secondary school fifty-fifty, at sixth form sixty-forty, in 
university seventy-thirty, in graduate studies eighty-twenty, and in the pro- 
fessoriate (the pinnacle of scholarly achievement) about ninety five to five. 
The origins of these differences are to be found in the attituHes and beliefs of 
women themselves as much as in any positive discrimination by the first sex. 
From their eariiest year<i female Australians are indoctrinated by their 
mothers, teachers and the media with values which prepare; them for a 
feminine role in which conformity, sexual attractiveness and middle-|fass 
domesticity are stressed at the expense of ambition and inteH^ectual ^leve- 
ment. The learning of sex roles 'is' reinforced by segregation into s^l^arate 
schools or where schools are co-educational into separate sex groups. The 
social segregation remains in later life so that, for example, oiily men dnnk 
in a public bar; and in social gatherings men and women form their own 
groups, even when together in a small ro6m. 

The third line of inequality which may be drawn across Australian 
society coincides with nation and race. In the past twenty-five years 2.5 
million new settlers have been admitted to the country; over half of them non- 
British. These people and their children npw comprise one-fifth of the 
population The position of migrants in the workforce is something like that of 
women. That K they are mainly in lower class jobs. Similariy in education: 
migrant children, like females, are prone to leave school earlier. The com- 
bination ^f these categories is devastating and the chances of a lower cl^s 
migrant girl entering higher education is about one m one thousand. By 
second generation, however, the position of migrants has changed somewfial 
and universities, for example, the percentage of Auslralian-bom male 
children of migrants equals their proportion in the community.'" 

This is not thje case for black Australians who have been in the country 
for countless generations. These people are invariably in Ipwer class jobs, few 
of their children finish secondary schooling and virtually noae enter higher 
education. The clash of totally different cultures, is castrophic for the 
subordinate group and poses problems which seem as far as ever from 
solution.' 

The final distinguishing line of importance is age. This line is most 
marked at 60 and 65, when most Australians are forced to leave productive 
occupations, irrespective of their capacity to work. The -renunciation of 
occupational roles is accomplished by psychological changes, notably from 



lOAndcrson. D. S. and Western, J. S., ihUi. 

HDunn, S. A. and Taiz, C. M. (eds.). Ahrmmincs and Education. Melbourne: bun 
Books. 1969. ' * 
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a stafus of independence to dependence. Prestige and respect are^ not 
accorded the aged in Australia. Many Mive apart in institutions created 
especially for them, because the attitudes ot their grown-up children and of 
social policy are against multi-generation family units. 

Sex^race and .ageing are immutable and individuals have little alternative 
but ta adapt to the social roles which are prescribed: for men and women, 
,for*old 4nd new Australians, for young and the aged. But this is not so for 
social class wHere ^idividuals may alter their own life position: Australian 
society is marked by considerable social mobility, greater' than in many 
countries ki the northern hemisphere of the planet. Education is the key 
to mobility and the majority of Australian parents now see schooling as ihe 
principle^ means for ^Riancing the life-chances of their children. Because 
room at the top of the social hierarchy is not unlimited, and there is only 
room for a few professionals and managers, there is a great deal of com- 
petition associated with Australia's open class structure. 

Educationists constantly complain about, the destructive effect which 
social competition has on educational objectives. The competition is most 
intense at the point of transition from secondary schooling to higher education 
and experiments are under way to test new methods of governing admission 
to the limited number of places in universities. However no method (except 
perhaps a lottery) will insulate school from the pressures which are induced 
by social competition. Parents and pupils are playing for keeps and the prize 
for the successful is very great indeed. Whatever means is used will produce 
a response from individuals '^designed to maximise their chances. Currently 
the idea of assessment by schools or teachers is favoured to replace public 
examinations. This, of course, will not remove the competition as long as 
university and college places are out-numbered by capable and ambitious 
school leavers; nor is there any evidence that new methods will be any more 
efficient in picking the most able. School teachers are in for a shock when the 
focus for entrance competition shifts to them from the impersonal external 
examination. 

It is possible that the competition will be dealt with by students them- 
selves; there are clear signs that many secondary pupils are becoming 
alienated from their schools, and teachers are finding it difficult to have 
their authority accepted. Along with this the young are increasingly critical of 
the values on which the system is based. 

A second sub-heading called ^National Values appears in the Martian 
report at this point. The report continues: 

NATIONAL VALUES 

The next question I endeavour to answer is what goals ^nd ideals move 
these beings in the Australian social structure; what are their aims, beliefs and 
attitudes; who do they think they are and where do they think they are going; 
what do they value most? These questions have attracted men of literature 
more than the social scientists and it is to novelists and historians as well 
as recent sociologists that I turned for answers. The.piimary value may be 
called ^getting on\ This is the value counterpart to occupational mobility and 
social competition. As we have seen, children are almost invariably destined 
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. for higher levels of education than their parents. This 'education gap' con- 
tributes to the juvenile questioning of authority and to the difficulty of com- 
munication across generations. 

A social psychologist reporting on the form of alienation in Australia^ 
youth has said tha< in the not too distant future we might sec the end of 
universal formal full-time schooling at about age 16. Othe^vlse present trends 

1 could lead to senior secondary schools becoming reservoirs .of discontent. 
. Australia does not vet resemble a numbci of other technologically advanced 
countries where the" rebellion of youth againsi^sstablished' values has become 
widespread and violent; but, he goes on. studied of dissent have uncovered 
themes which will become increasingly relevan/ among the young in Aus- 
tralia as the spcial consequences of .technological change become more 
widespread. Among: these arc a tendency for students to indentify with an 
international body^of " yourg people who have humanitarian values; a de- 
parture from the values pf materialism towards those of more aesthetic and 
expressive appeal; a feeling of alienation arising from a loss of community 
spirit- conflict in educational instituti6ns which have a strong academic and 
authoritarian outlook;.. the perception of the gulf between a liberal-arts 

' eduCfation.and the realities of an industrial society; feelings of apathy and 
privatism as a reaction to stres^H; a search for authenticity in human relations; 
extension of parental values from the interpersonal field to social and 

' political concerns. Coupled with these things is a movement away from 
rationality towards passionate commitment and immediate experience. - 

Contrasted with ambition are attitudes to authority. H^e there is 
ambivalence: irreverence towards the rejection of authority versus a reliance 
on government initiative and welfare. On the one hand Australians are con- 
temptuous of authority, even aggressive towards it. The only folk hero is a 
small time bully and crook called Ned Kel^y.^^ A favourite pastime is 
*knocking\ yvhich means ridiculing both pretensions and genuine achievement 
' without bothering to difTcrentiate between the two. On the other hand Au^ 
tralians are disposed to rely on the government rather than self-control; they 
' like to blame the government (and they have a large number of governments) 
for the state of the schools, the poor socwl services, for industrial disputes or 
for rural recessions. Furthermore, there does seem to be an acceptance of 
a great 'deal of restrictive regulation by government, for example, concerning 
arinlcing, gambling, qjjjjsorship and morals. Even university students whp 
despite a myth of radfcalism have been ver-y conservative, accept the right of 
:the community to place restrictions ttn the freedom of itizens. 

The other side of deference to authority is authoritarianism, or the 
inclination of those in power to use it arbitrarily, not to ju^ify their actions, 
to pontificate, to use force as necessar>'. and to denigrate rather than argue. 
Observers of the Australian scene have -commented" on these, two faces of 



i-^Bcswick. D. G.. Submission to the Campbell Committee. Febri/dry 1972. which was 
published in a condensed form in the Omherru Times, April 25. 1972. aod will 
appear in full in Education News later this year. 

i:»Tafl. Ronald and Kenneth F. Walker. -Australia* in Arnold M. Rose (edj. T'^je 
wtions of Aiiviinied Societies. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1958. 
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auihoriturianism although the only comparaiivc study is of teacher roles in 
which it was found that, of teachers in four countries. Australians were 
marginally the most authoritarian.'' Studies of trainee teachers in Australia 
have detected similar authoritarian attitudes, but these are alsp found to 
exist in students preparing for other professions.' • There is evidence that 
those students who in scho<>I submit most easily and readily to authoritarian 
practices are themselves those who are most likely to become teachers.''^ 

Authoritarian attitudes relate inversely to level of education. The 
accelerating trend to stay on at schooi (in 1947 only 12 per cent of those 
aged 15-19 were in full-time schot^tng, now it is three times that figure) 
should produce more widespread liberal attitudes. 

Contrasted with the value of getting on is that of. mateship. This takes 
many forms: a militant cgalitarianism; compassion for the underdog; and 
demands for social equality, economic,5Ccurity and a fair go for all. The value 
is one which is frequently attributed to Australians and which they like to 
attribute to themselves. A verse, often quoted by Australian social historians, 
illustrates the self-image. It is by a folk-poct called Henry Lawson: 

But the curse of class distinctions from our shoulders shall be hurled 
And the sense of Human Kinship revolutionize the world; 
There'll be higher education for the toiJin\ starvin'/ crown. 
An' the rich and educated shall be educated down.^' 

Contrasted with the American version of cgalitarianism — that there should 
be Quality of opportunity to get to the top — the Australian version is rather 
that there should be a fair share for all. In the nineteenth century tfiis 
sentiment permeated education systems which, were planned to maintain a 
uniform standard across the vast continent! Local and regional variations in 
quality, which characterise school systems in North America and parts of 
Europe, are almost absent in Australia. 

Two eminent Australian social scientists have said that ^egalitarian 
attitudes have taken the form of militant attempts to eliminate the material 
and prestige liabilities of the working class. Thus a high value is placed on 
activities aimed at protecting and promoting the standing of the underdog by 
abusing privileged or would^c privileged persons. Although middle class 
Australians are avoiding identifying themselves as workers, they nonetheless 
typically share this militant cgalitarianism against authority and prestige 
figures*.''* 

According to most of the learned critics mateship is on the way out. 
being replaced by successship and clasn consciousness. Nonetheless, there 



»^Adams. R. S. ct al.. 'Sympoi^ium on Teacher Roles in Four English Speaking CouV 
' tries*, Comparative Education Review, 14(1). 1970 (whole number). 
'J-''»Anderso;i, D. S. 'and Western. J. S., 'State Differences in Aulhoritarian Attitudes*. 

Australian Journal of Psychology. 22(3). 1970. 261-4. 
««Anderson. D. S. and Western. J. S., op. cit. (7). . 
»7ConrTell, R. W.. 'Images of Ansti:i!ra*. Quadrant, XII(2). 1968. Connell notes that 

almost every social critic since lUnct>ck has cited this particular slanza. 
i'^Taft. Ronald tStxd Walker, Kenneth F . op. cit. (13) 
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ts slill much evidence of ihis value — in the camaraderie of the bar, in limes 
of adversity, and in altitudes to foreigners. Going somewhat deeper than 
maleship. there is evidence of compassion for the underprivileged, for 
example, in responses to national appeals for the relief of suffering following 
disasters, whether in Australia or abroad. 

• Despite the neglect of Aboriginals, mateship is evident in Australian 
attitudes to other races. The race prejudice which helped unify the nation 
seventy years ^go is decreasing and a majority of Australians are now pre- 
pared to admit ta their country as citizens human beings with non-pink skin 
pigmentation.'*' This tolerance wi^il increase because it is especially 
characteristic of the young and of the educated. Even more impressive. is the 
actual absorption of 2.5 million migrants, admittedly mainly European, but 
including many iVom the Mediterranean area with swarthy complexions. 

When I began my observations in the terrestrial year of 1947 I would 
have rejected as abjiurd the idea that the Diitish Australians, who were then 
90. per cent of the population, could accept and absorb so peacefully such 
an enormous alien inflow. * ■ 

. 1 have been unable to discover whether Australians' are moved by any 
deep' religions sentiment. Although more than nine-tenths tell their census 
man. that they belong to a church, and tell their opinion pollsters that they 
believe in God, Australians are coy in discussing religion and their social 
scientists have scarcely studied it. All that could be said with confidence is 
that traditional external signs of religious behaviour, such as attending church 
and sabbath-observance, are declining. Nonetheless, amongst the young 
about half attend church at least occasionally, and express no doubt in their 
belief in God.-** 

(It can be spen that our Martian observer had great difficulty with this 
section of his report. Once he thought that he had discovered a new male 
religious cull when he discovered many small groups of men gathered id 
back alleys and on wasiejand.on Saturdays and Sundays. These men would 
form themselves into a circle around the leader who carried sacred objects 
comprising a small pallet of wood and two coins. At a sign from the leader 
the worshippers would be silent, raise their eyes to heaven, and then bow in 
attitudes of intense concentration and devotion, whereupon they would cry 
out in loud voices 'you bloddy beaut, they're heads*. 

In the study of leisure our Martian's task was easier and, indeed, he was 
led to attribute religious significance to Australians' devotion to sport). 

His report continues: ^ 

During the warmer months of summer Australians are phototropic. One 
can find them clustered along the very edges of the continent, exposing their 
bare bodies to the sunlight. In colder months up to one hundred thousand will 

H'Bcswick D G. and Hills. M. D.. An Australian Ethnocenlrism Scale*. AustraUan 
Jimrnal oj Psvchologx. 21(3). 1969: 211-255: and. 'A Survey of Ethnocentrism in 
Australia. Australian Journal of Psycholot^yAio be published). vt t * 

•-•"Moi J J Relieton in Australia: A Sociological Investtsation. Melbourne. Nelson. 
1971; and Anderson. D. S. and Western. J %. 'Denominational Schoolmg and 
Religious Behaviour*. Australian and New Zealand Journal of SocuAogy (to be 
published), f % 
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be found gathered at stadfums fi)r the spectacle of two teams of gladiators, 
possibly representing good and evil/ contesting the right to a leather ball. 
This cult is particularly strong in the southern cities. 

Elsewhere there is a trend away from team sports to less organized leisure, 
fn the Stale known as New South Wales the outstanding leisure phenomenon.^^ 
is called Leagues Clubs. Here ordinary citizens enjoy facilities which in 
other countries are available only to the wealthy. The clubs now have a 
membership of about one and a half millionN, more than half the adult 
population of the State. Financed largely from a gambling device called 
poker machines, the annual profits are about $140,000,000. Another 
$30,000,000 provided to the State as tax comprises one-tenth of the State's 
internal revenue. The clubs are noted for their democratic control, their 
.^Lpen membership, and their political and religious neutrality. These clubs will 
Hiave increasing significance in a society which is becoming more afhd more 
obsessed with leisure. The passion for gambling, which enables these clufesftO' 
pwvide such lavish services, illustrates another Australian value and itatiohal 
characteristic. Fatalism, combined with egalitarianism. is conducive to 
gambling, especially gambling which requires no skill such as lotteries, poker 
machines, raffles, sweepstakes and even betting on the T.A.B. All of these 
are extremely popular and legalised forms of gambling in Australia. Gambling 
creates a sort of equality for it mocks skill, merit, qualifications and ability 
as the gambler submits himself to tht laws of chance.-^ The losers, who by 
the l^ws of gambling must be a majority, are joined in a fellowship sharing 
the common fate of bad luck. 

The third section of the rcpK)rl is headed Institutions which Mould the 
Australian National Character'. The report continues: 

. INSTITUTIONS WHICH MOULD THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
CHARACTER ^ 

All members of society p^ss through two institutions which between them 
arc. responsible for transmission of the culture from one generation to the 
next, and for the maintenance of .social structure. The first of these is family: 
^a conjugal unit comprising man and wife and children. The role of the wife 
is most significant in the upbringing of childi;en and the term malriduxy has 
been invented to describe the Australian family.-- This means mother-leader- 
ship, or that the mother exerts an overwhelming influence on the family and the 
father' is largely indifferent. Compared with other countries the Australian 
father plays a minor role in making family decisions and in providing emo- 
tional warmth. He is disinclined to displays of affection, to providing shared 
play and help, and to demonstrating his love and solidarity with mother. 
Australian mothers are less educated than the fathers and it may be that the 
valuing of education as the doorway to secure j9bs, rather than for its 
intellectual content, is specially nurtured in mothe/-led Australian families. 
A recent trend has been for wives to take employment outside the home. 



-'The observations on Leagues I Clubs are from Caldwell. G. T.. Leisure Co-operatives. 

JPh.O. thesis. Australian National University. 1972. 
--Adler. Dan L.. 'Matriduxy in the Australian Family', in Davies. A. F. and Encel S. 

(eds.). Australian Society: A S(x:iological Introduction, Melbourne, Cheshire. 1965. 
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anciTo^olhcr decade the workforce will be almost half female. Prolonged 
absence from home will alter the relative influence of mothers and it may be 
that additional demands will be placed, if not on fathers, on schools whicji are 
the second institution through which all members of ihe society must pass 
on the way to adi|ith»od. * 

Australians ha^e recently come to expeet a great deal from their schools. 
A vast proportion of the national resources is invested in them. As we have 
seen, students arc remaining at school longer than e\er befor*. There , is 
continual public debate about the etticacy of education and about the correct 
allocation of resources. When ditlicult social problems occur schools are called 
on to remedy them: The social pathology of a country may be estimated at 
any time by the demands being made on its schools. Currently in Australia 
1 there are calls for drug education, driver education, sex education, moral 
education, education tor citizenship, education for leisure and. -indeed, 
edj^cation fok* life. 

It is not known how ciTcctive schools are in forming values because few 
studies have been made in this domain. I he problem is complex because there 
arc conflicting expectation^ of what schools should be doing. Civic leaders 
. a that schools should perpetuate the social order and provide a skilled 
workforce; parents want examination- passes, scholarships and negotiable 
skills- educationists emphasise personal development, intcllettual skil'- and 
•social equality. Sociologists sec the system rather than its content and have 
frioKd thai 'the structure of schools parallels the main groups m society. 
Grouped in this schoohor that are upper class and lower class, religious and 
less religious rich and poor, girls and boys, migrant and non-migrant, bright 
and dull, aboriginal and non-aborigir. il. The pluralist school system' illustrates 
the ambivalence in Australian values of egalitarianisni and elitism; that is, 
the tension between belicvinu that all members of a society deserve equal 
respect as human beings, and believing that respect should be given to those 
who ho^d elite positions. The latter may be dissected into valuing superiority 
which is due to achievement, and valuing superiority due to status or position 
alone These values of egalitarianisni and status produce demands on schools 
which are difficult to reconcile and sometimes arc in conflict. Examples are 
stress on academic against stress on technicai.training. equality of opportunrty 
versus the nurturing of talent, comprehensive education versus streaming, 
freedom to experiment versus nurti^ring a social elite. Currently the wise men 
who write about these things do not believe that egalitarian values will ever 
predominate to the extent that the diverse school system, with its obvious 
elitist elements, will ever be Completely demolished. 

To illustrate this daring prediction oUr reporter included an anecdote from 
' Ian Hansen's book 'Nor Free, Nor Secular'.-'* The point will be seew by 
Victorians but may elude Martians, much as it docs Australians north of the 
Murrr The story concerns a student interviewer from the political science 
deparonent in the University of Melbourne. As part of a class exercise on 
political socialization he had to tape-record interviews with a number ot 
children. As a start he tried out his 8-year-old brother. 

•^HHansen. Jon. Nor Free Nor Secular. Oxford; Oxford University Press, 1972, 
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*What party do Mum and Dad vote for?\ 
Long pause. 

*Er um, Melbourne' , - 

*No stupid, Melbourne's a football team. What political party do they 
support?' 

Long pause. * 
*Er um, Scotch'. 

The final page of the report v s headed 'Recommendations', Tourists 
from Mars will enjoy Australia and will be adequately looked after by a 
tourist industry which is booming. Investors are also welcomed, but they 
should move in quickly as a new ifatlonalism may lead to restrictions on 
extra terrestrial capital. However,^ despite the legend of mateship many 
migrants have a hard time in Australia and I advise against migration from 
Mars at this stage. The country is changing rapidly and it is quite .j^ssible 
that more compassionate social policies will be introduced. On th^other 
hand competition for scarce resources may arrest the decline in ethnocentrism. 
I recommend therefore "that we study the county for another twenty-fiye 
years. I wish to apply for a further research grant for this purpose.. 



A colleague, to whom I gave this paper to read, made some very helpful 
suggestions but asked if-it could not b*- tied more explicitly to the theme of 
priorities in Australian education. 

This was not part of the brief; and anyway it is difficult: 

a) because ''^ctc are contradictions in our Martian's report, 

b) because there a^e some problems for which I C!Sn see no solutions and^ 

c) because solutions depend on one's own values, and I am not convincecj 
that this is a consensus here. , 

' Nonetheless, if 1 don't declare myself now I know that my colleague will 
ask me to do so later. ' 

So here, in cryptic form, are five questions as seen by one sociologist. 

1. Is it inevitable that educational level be associated with wealth so that 
only a minority of the poor get into the best schools and to university? 

2. Can education help break the poverty cycle so that the children of the 
poor and hopeless have hope? 

.3. Are we over-schooling and under-educating? 

4. Are the charges of authoritarianism in schooling justified? 

5. Can we eliminate the tyranny of testing? 
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Appendix 



OCCUPATION 


OF STUDENTS* FATHERS AND MALE 


POPULATION 




SAMPLE AGED 45-54 






University 
(4 professional 
faculties, 
n = S.129) 
% 


Male Population 
(45-54 age. 
n = 624,615) 

% 


Professionals 


23.5 


5.6 


Managers 


26.4 


11.9 


Clerical and Sales 


18.6 


13.5 


Fanners 


6.4 


8.7 


SkUled 


11.9 


22.3 


Semi-skilled 


3.1 


U.3 


Unskilled 


/ 7.6 


26.1 


Miscellaneous 


2.5 


0.6 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 



The univeraity data are from a study of four professional faculties m six universities 
— . first-year students in 1965 and 1967. The population data are from the 1966 
Census. For details see Anderson D. S. and Western J. S.. (6). 




EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF SOCIAL CHANTGE 

P^. Hughes. b.scYoxonJ, b.sc dip.ed., f.a.c.e. ^ 

Head, Scfnt^of Teacfi^r Education, Canberra c\lleg/(^ of Ad\'anced Education. 

The first paper Tp-^lhis scries for the 1^72 ^A.C.E. Conference was 
"Sociological Overview of Australian Society." As members will undoubtedly 
remember the paper was actually prepared for ' the Supreme Academy of 
Social Sciences of Mars by the Martian correspondent in Australia. The 
paper was actually read. by Mr. D: S. Anderson of the Australian National 
University, whi^h itself has been described by other universities as possessing 
some extra-terrestrial properties. ^ 

Unfortunately I am unable to call on such specialist advice for this 
topic. Perhaps this is as well from one point of view since^lhc suggested out- 
comes should have their roots firmly bedded in Earth. • ' 

Our Martian observer identified four aspects of social structure which 
interacted with educational opportunity: these were social class, sex, race, and 
age. The fact that it is only for social class that individuals could alter their 
own life position, and that education is the main key to such a change, Was 
seen as providing the incentive, for an intensity of social competition in 
education which fixed the structure in ways quite unrelated to the stated 
aims of education. 

We shall find this conflict right through the consideration of our present 
topic. Much of our structure and practice in education has been in fact 
decided by extemad pressures, even though we find later justifications for 
them in terms oLaims. In making an attempt to disentangle these aspects our 
necessary tasks are: to identify the various aspects of ghange which afltect 
education, to analyse the nature of the effects which have flowed in con- 
sequence and to find those areas in which we may make realistic decisions in 
term§ of purpose, methods and organisation. 

It is not appropriate iO allow some sort of social determinism to operate, 
fixing our educational processes through externals, without at the same time 
seeing where education may iself react upon social change. 

V AN UNBREAKABLE CONNECTION— EDUCATION 
AND CHANGE 

By Hs nature, education must take account of change. Education is con- 
cerned with initiation — irito a community and into a culture. The natiire of 
each is not only subject to, but in a continuous state of, change. Regardless 
of the difliculties involved, education is forced to involve itself in predictions 
of the directions of movement in society, and in culture. 

This process involves difficulties of two kinds. The lirst arises from the 
fact that while some changes are predictable others are not, but occur in a 
totally unforeseen fashion. The second arises from the danger that some 
predictions tend to be self-fiHfiHing. 
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Consider first the difficulty of predictability. It is possible under certain 
assumptions, to chart the expected growth of population and to list the 
possible fluctuations arising from variations in those original assumptions. 
Some developments, however, are of a quite different kind and can not be 
anticipated by any projections. For example, the development of the motor 
car, or df the computer, introduced quite new elc. :cnts in society whose 
effects can still not be gauged, and which could net have been predicted 
belorehand. 

The other danger is of the self-fulfilling prophecy. It is true in many fields, 
but particularly so in education, that a strong ^expecttUion can, in fact in- 
fluerice the result. It would seem probable that 'this holds lo a considerable 
extent, in relation to school performance. 

The one certainty in all this is that education must plan its reaction to 
change. 

Since it is" not possible to predict accurately, and since prediction itself 
carries dangers, rather than planning f^ specific developments we must learn, 
and teach others, to operate in a con'sTant condition of change. It is necessary 
to consider some broad areas of change and the impact that these have on 
schooling, if we are to determine effects, and also appropriate reactions. 

2) THE ASPECTS OF CHANGE WITH THE GREATEST IMPACT ^ 

*We shall consider four broad categories in brief terms only. 

a) Knowledge 

One of the cliches of our time is the ^Knowledge explosion' but that 
trite term disguises a reality with which we have so far failed to come to 
grips. It is most obvious in the natural sciences and mathematics vyhere 
the developments of this century have exceeded the sum of the contribu- 
tions of the many centuries before. The applications of these develop- 
ments, too, have increased in-every part of life and, more significantly the 
, time-gap between the initial idea and its practical application has com- 
" pressed in a striking fashion. An application that would once hav^ taken 
two to three generations to develop, now reaches fruition in 3-4 years or 
less. 

The development in recent years of the social sciences has been 
equally stHking. From the traditional studies of history and philosophy, 
we have seen the development of political science, econoiiiics, geography, 
archaeology, anthropology, sociology "and psychology. We have seen, too, 
the development of theoretical means through mathematics, and electronic 
means like the computer, through which these studies make a wider and 
more profound impact on human life. 

Our recognition of these developments in education is extremely 
slight. 

b) ^Employment. 

The shape of the employment structure has changed dramatically. At 
the beginning of the century there was a small professional and managerial 
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group, a slightly larger middle management group,' and a much larger 
unskilled group. The proportion of the work force in the fi|al group has 
increased strikingly, as has the proportion in the middle group, with the 
great reduction^ being in the unskilled category, the majority now being 
in the central group so that the shape of the structure has changed from 
a pyramid to an urn form.* 

This has not been the only change in this area. Another has been the 
tremendous increase in vbcational choice, and also in vocational mobility. 
A l^tewildering variety of pK)ssibilities is now available for choice. Perhaps 
related to this, as well as to .technical change, there is a much greater turn- 
over in jobs, so that one person is much less likely than formerly to hold 
an occupation for life. The second change is in relation to productivity, 
with chemical, mechanical and electronic. developments greatly increasing 
the average output per person in most areas of the work-force. The 
dimension of the Change is a ^0-fold increase in many area of productivity. 

c) Communications. 

We have almost come to take for granted the developments in com- 
munications, withput reflecting on the profound impact being made. 
Within the life-time of most adults, 'the range and rate of communication 
has increased dramatically. For centuries, the main exchange of informa- 
tion was through speech. This was augmented by painting and'sculpture, 
and then by writing, with a major change coming from the development 
of printing in the 1400's. This enabled communication on a wide scale 
but the rate of spread was still slow, messages being carried at not much 
more than walking pace. The last 100 years has changed all this, with the 
development of photography,- the telephone, wireless, motion pictures, the^ 
microfilm and television. The storage and ti-anstaiission of information is 
now a radically different process and the computeV^pens up the possibility 
of vast information banks answering requests frorri^ny point in the world 
and providing required data immediately in a variety of forms. 

This change is so profound that it represents a qualitative difference 
rather than one of quantity. Its importance is not only in relation to th? 
range and rate of spread of information, but in the' diversification of the 
sources. During the period of limited information, the family, the church 
and the school occupied special positions as representing key sources and 
thus possessing a peculiar authority. With the diversification of sources, 
there is a change from a vertical to a horizontal information structure 
which has* its effect also on the authority structure. 

d) Values 

The least tangible and most fundamental area of change is in relation 
t%hat spectrum of attitudes and beliefs that we call values. This is related 
to the other areas we have listed. The growth of knowledge, the changes 
in employment, the spread of communication have caused basic shifts in 



cf. Galbraith, J. K. Employment, Education and the Industrial System, in Proceedings 
of the International Congress on Human Relations. Melbourne, 1965. 
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society, which arc expressed most fundamentally in terms of values. The 
social structure of our society has changed — not merely in relation to the 
place of institutions such as tne home, the church and the school, but in 
relation to the assumptions on which these are based. 

Our purpose now, however, is not to trace these changes in depth, 
but rather to indicate the effects they have had, and are having, on; schools 
and the types of reaction whjto need to be considered. 

3) THE EFFECTS ON SCHOOLS 

We will consider under this heading those changes which have come as 
a direct or indirect result of developments listed above, rather than the 
planned reactions which will be considered in the. final section of the paper. 

i) Increased Retention 

The most obvious effect is at the secondary and tertiary levels with 
the greatly increased participation rates. Professor Borrie in Paper 3 for 
this conference shows that the participation rates of those aged 17 and% 
over, expressed as a percentage of those aged 17 yea?:s, changed from 1 1.8 
in 1954 to 31.7 in 1970 for boys, and from 6.8 to 23.7 for girls, through- 
out Australia. These averaged figures hide considerable differences and 
the rates for those 17 and over in the A.C.T. w?re 59.0 per cent for boys 
and 41.3 per cent for girls. At the moment there seems to be no reason 
why this pattern of increasing secondary retention should not continue. 

The same picture holds for tertiary education. The Martin Com- 
mittee* estimated that the 12.1 per cent of 17-22 age-group involved 
in tertiary education in 1963 would rise to 20 per cent by 1986. In 
Borrie's view the figure for 1986 probably under-estimates the demand. 

ii) Increased Size of Institutions ^ ^ 

Another obvious effect,^ in addition to the development of many 
new secondary schools,* colleges and universities, is the growth in size of 
the institutions. 

The comprehensive secondary school^ with its much larger pro- 
poftion of order students, has developed as a much larger school, 
/ frequejitjy''^n thtr i000=-'2000 rangej than the selective high school. This 
development took place in order to give a wide variety of course 
oppprtunities with reasonable economy of staffing, and also to give 
access to expensive facilities, such as a central library, assembly hall, 
gymnasium, science laboratories, audio-visual facilities. 

Similarly the colleges and universities have grown in size, with 4000 
students being seen as a minimum for a university and with the norm 
being in the 10,000-15,000 bracket. 



• Commonwealth of Australia. Report of the Committee of Tertiary Education 
Australia to the Australian Universities Commission. Vol. 1, pp. 33-34, 1964. 
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ill) Increased Impersonality 

The changes in participation and size arc easy lo document: 
the increase of the impersonality of the institutions is ngt, even though it 
seems a reasonable inference. 

Unfortunately there is a dearth of studies of the effect of size. One 
useful and illuminating study was reported by Campbell*, on the effects, 
of secondary school consolidation, in which small school pupils achieved 
much wider participation, bbtained more satisfaction in their participation 
together with a heightened sense 9f personal responsibility and obtained 
more satisfactions . associated with physical well-being, acquiring know- 
ledge and developing intellectual interests, developing a self-concept, and 
zest for living. 

Certamly there is cvidencr of a good deal of iioslility developed by 
many students in secondary schools and many in universities, towards 
their own institutions. It is much too simple to explain this by im- 
personality' but this seems likely to be a factor ^d the hostility itself, 
A'hatever the causes, is an effect which needs to be considered carefully. 

A recent statement in Woroni reflected one student's view of his school 

7n the authoritarian structure of the high school, students are trained 
not to question, not to investigate but merely to accept decisions 
which they have no part in making. There is no doubt that the high 
school is one of the most unpleasant institutions 'in our society.** 

This is an extreme view but it is not an isolated one. A recent investigation 
in A.C.Tj: schools by Anderson and Beswick,** showed that a con- 
siderable amount of dissatisfaction was felt by secondary students towards 
their .ichools, even though the physical conditions were as good as any 
in Australia. In the survey, 90 per cent of. students who stated an opinion, 
expressed a preference for change from 6-year high-schools to an 
organisation based on 4-year high-schools plus two-year colleges. The 
major advantages of the change seen by most students were: — 

— t.vailability of a gi eater range of subjects, including socially and 
voc ationally oriented courses; 

— teachers able to treat students as adults; 

— less authoritarian discipline, more freedom in non-academic matters. 

iv) Increased Period of Attendance 

This may seem too qbvious lo mention, as being simply another way 
of describing increased retention. In terms of its effects on individuals it 
is quite si^ificant: the change from a period where most people had 6 
years of education, to one where most have 12, and many 16 or more 



* Campbell. W. J. Effects of Secondary School Consolidation, in Scholars in Context. 
Campbell, W. J. (ed.). Wiley Int. Edition. 1970, pp. 67-81." 

* Student Movement, in 'Education, A Woroni SupftJement, Woroni, 6 September 1971. 
'^♦Anderson. D. S. and Beswick. DrrG. Canber'ra Secondary School Student Survey 

1971. First Report. Mimeographed Report. Education Research Unit, A.N.U. April, 

1972. ' 
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''years, in succession* i\ an imporlanl one. In the A.C.T. survey quoted 
above nearly half the students who planned to on to tertiary education 
saicl^thcy would prefer a year or twtf at work before continuation. An equal 
proportion said they would prefer a combination of school and work as 
against their present full-time attendance. 

It may be that these attitudes Vre also 'exprcsed indirectly in much 
of the unrest which occurs at the university level. Education Is too often 
seen by students ai a process which separates from society and the ex- 
periences which will be helpful in their daily living. 

v) A Different School Population 

The change in the secondary and tertiary population is obvious 
enough in terms of numbers. It is more important in relation to a number 
of other characteristics. Firstly, these stages include a much wider range 
of abilities than had been^hc case. Secondly, they include a much wider 
range of social backgrounds, including many without any tradition of 
support for education. The concept of a highly motivated, print-oriented 
group, habituated to work for distant rewards is no longer relevant. A 
further change of some impact is, the earlier arrival of physical maturity. 
Without any ascribing of causes, the period of compulsory education has 
seen the lowering of the age of puberty by, about 3 years.* This eariier 
maturity comes at a time when personal and economic independence is 
being^ further. postponed. 

The population has changed, It is .doubtful if our institutions and 
procedures have changed to match. 

vi) Less Acceptance of Authority 

We are generally less willing to accept authori't}^/w.v authority, 
•regardless of circumstances. We require reasons for actingf^m certain ways 
rather than prescriptions. This attitude has been jjassep on quite con- 
sciously to' the student generations so we should not find it disturbing 
when the effects of our teaching are demonstrated, 

* Again, our tradition of operation lays well behind the recognition of 
existing attitudes and modes of behaviour. 

vii) Greater Impact of Personal and Group Choice. 

The most important factor in the quality of life in a society such 
as Australia is the effect of individual and group choice. Our society 
possesses the means for offering adequate opportunities for all — with 
regard to education as well as other aspects of community life. That we 
"do not succeed in doing this, can be partly attributed to a lack of clarity 
on priorities, partly to a different order of priorities, but not to lack of 
clhoice. Personal choice is now the major factor in health, rather than 
external organisms. It is the major factor in social problems, such as 



♦ Tanner, J. M. Education and Physical Growth. London University Press 1962. London. 
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Iraflic accidcnls and drug abuse. It is the major factor in personal and 
siKial relationships. We have. ti>o, wide scope for choice in vocations. 

In spite of the key role played by personal choice in deciding the 
quality of life, there is not sullicient recognition of this role in our 
education. 

viii) Greater Demand fer Involvement 

A further characteristic of the secondary and tertiary education 
population is the desire for participation and involvement in the process 
of their schooling, Agam \hh is a logical result of the emphases of our 
society and of our schools, 

t ix) Higher Levels of Expectation ami Aspiration 

The growth of opportunity has been more than matched byMn- 
crcascd aspiration and expectation. This relates to many aspects: edu- 
catipn, vo<;ation, trayel, income — the whole quality of life. As oppor- 
tunities increase, expectation i* creases more so that to some extent at 
least, dissatisfaction will be a continuing element. 
! 

4) OUR REACTIONS TO CHANGE 

It is not enough simply to catalogue what change does to us, as though 
we were helpless to alter it. Our response needs to be planned and deliberate. 
It also needs to be continuous so that we may adjust to the inevitable mis- 
calculations.' Equally, it can not relate simply to isolated parts of the system, 
but to the whole. 

We can consider briefly the nature of desirable reactions in three areas, 
purposes, structure and control. 

Our statements of purpose have been broad enough to include within their 
ambit all possibilities for change. Indeeti this is one gf the difficulties — they 
have been so broad that they have failed to give a sufficient guide to practice. 
Our practices have defined oqr real aims, rather than our published state- 
ments. This is a dangerous ;situation— misleading to students and the com- 
munity alike. 

The first need is to develop realistic statements of purpose, statements 
which can be justified with respect to practices. It is only then that it becomes 
useful to extend our stated aims to include those developments necessary to 
take account of change. These steps should take place with the active 
participation of the community so that the schools represent the most 
advanced and forward looking expression of their community's aspirations 
and intentions. 

Many of the possible emphases are already implied in what has been 
said. We are committed to extending the opportunitiesT and achievement^ of 
a total population to the maximum degree. At this stage we must admit a lack 
of the knowledge of how best to do this in many instances. We do noft as yet 
know with any confidence how to solve the problends set by differences in 
social class, in culture or in race. We do know, however, enough to begin to 
operate more realistically in a general preparation for change. The emphases 
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here need to be both cognitive and affective. We need to prepare people for 
the development, evaluation, storage, retrieval and use of information, rather 
than for the repetition of fixed information. We need also to prepare students 
for decision-making in a variety of fields. This involves more than information 
and technique, and includes attitude and approach. However it cah be done 
once we acknowledge the importance of the princess and arc prepared for 
the radical changes in teaching methods, facilities anil .chool organisation 
which follow. 

Sirtce it is not possible here to discuss the possibilities over the whole 
range, we shall lo<ik at a more limited area— our response to the size and 
impersonality of institutions and to the growing hostility of students to them. 

One possibility is in terms of structure. At the secondary level the large 
comprehensive school, spreading over six years, is seen as the best solution. 
It seems very doubtful that this is so. The spread of ages, abilities, interests 
and motivations is forcing us to larger and larger sizes— just as we are begin- 
ning to acknowledge some of the disadvantages of size. 

It is possible to reduce size in a number of ways, e.g., through organisa- 
tional division or through reduction of the age-range. Whatever process is 
used it is clearly desirable to preserve the level of facilities and the range of 
choices available in the large school. One possibility is the grouping of many 
small schools on a sjnglc large campus with very well-provided central 
facilities. To have any useful efTecl this must be more than a nominal division,*' 
but must be based on, or develop, some real community of interest. A further 
possibility is a difTercnl division based on ages. For example, a 4-year and a 
2»ycar institution could replace a 6-year school. This proposition is currently 
being considered in the Ar.T. and has strong support from secondary 
students. Such a division can retain the variety of course choice available, but 
with much smaller numbers of students. The two new institutions can each 
have the opportunity to develop approaches more. suitable to their particular 
age-groups. There are, of course, other ways of doing this and perhaps the 
best approach would be for us to try a number of different solutions. To do 
this, however, presents very real difficulties with facilities— as these tend to 
be suitable to one organisational, pattern only. One link which should be 
experimented with, could be gained by providing a large resource centre 
plus other facilities which could be shared by one or more schools and a 
number of community agencies, e.g., public library, youth clubs, further 
education. 

A further need to explore is the strengthening of the link between school 
and community— or, to put it another way, the reduction of the gap between 
the student and the life of his society. We have mentioned the growing 
prolongation of school life and the student's expressed need for breaks in 
schooling. We have set up a tread-mill for students— from pre-school, to 
primary, to secondary, to tertiary schooling. It runs continuously and is hard 
to dismount for fear of being unable to rejoin. \ 

We could ease this pressure in a number of ways. One would be by making 
it much easier to leave school for work, and correspondingly easier to return 
to school from. work. In a sense it is similar to the sandwich courses which 
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have proved cfTcclivc elsewhere — successive slices of school, work, sch(X)l, 
work. It \vould make the periods of schooling for many shorter but more 
frequent. A related pt)ssibility is that of part-time schooling — with a com- 
bination of work and study. 

One further suggestion may be worth floating — even though it may seem 
extreme. This is to open up the opportunity for a new kind of f^ational Service 
— let us caJf it community service, operating for periods of up to 3 or 6 
months. The separation of the student from his s(Kicty has become such a 
universal complaint that some drastic remedies such as this need to be con- 
sidered. The important elements about such service are that it should be a 
matter of choice, that it should be of value to the community, and that it 
should be paid. Many suggestions offer themselves, conservation task forces, 
Staffing, national parks, hospital aides, teaching aides in inner city or outback 
schools. An imaginative approach might well produce a scheme of real 
national ahd.personal value. The key to success would lie in the co-operative 
efforts of such bodies as government agencies, trade unions, employer's 
organisations. There is a current phenomenon which is on the increase: able 
students opting out of the educational process to *go on the road'. This is an 
indication of a desire which could be used creatively and with value. 

It may seem that these suggestions would change the very nature of a 
school in unacceptable ways. They would certainly represent a profound 
change in the way we conceive education. "So' ie such change may seem 
inevitable. The diagnosis and the remedies put torward by Illich and others 
of the *de-schoolers' are very much more radical than anything considered so 
far. Illich says:^ 

'So persuasive is the power of the institutions we have created that they 
shape not only our preferer es but also our sense of possibilities. We have 
forgotten how to speak about modern transportation tfiat does not rely on 
automobiles and airplanes. Our oonceptions of modern health care emphasize 
our ability to prolong the lives of the desperately ill. We have become unable 
to think of better education except in terms of more complex schools and of 
teachers trained for even longer periods 

We have embodied our world view into our institutions and are now their 
prisoners.'* 

And further: — 

'Our options are clear enough. Either w^ continue to believe that in- 
stitutionalized learning is a product which justifies unlimited inve.stment, or 
we rediscover that legislation and planning and inve.stment, if they have any 
place in formal education, should be used mostly to tear down the barriers 
that now impede opportunities for learning, which can only be a personal 
activity.*** 

Illich's analysis and solution may. be loo radical to gain wide acceptance: 
what is certain is that we must look with equal penetration at our own in- 



* Illich. Ivan. Ou! wilting I he Developers. New- York Review. January 7. 197h' 
*• Illich. Ivan. Schooling: The Ritual of Progress. New York Review. December 1970. 
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stitutions. and keep open a wide range of ,x,ssihilities f^r future development, 
•More of the same" in edueation could be a prescription for disaster, 

lllich's recommendations are only one set amongst many recognising the 
need for a fundamental re-thinking of the ways in which "'^ .^'^^'"P '1"/ 
institutions to achieve our purposes, R^'^'^""/ '"'^^^^^^^ 
sented three distinct •career education models as possible solutions to the 
problems of v.^ational education. These models were seen as providing 
everyone with the chance to acquire skills to enable h.m to (nul employment, 
rhcse programs identified three pt)ssiblc variations, 

1. School Based Programs. 

Usipg traditional institutions but with emphasis on the identification 
and examination of occupational roles, and with a H'ccihe relation between 
the school experiences and the preparation and performance of persons 
in selected parcers, 

2. Kmpl^ycr Based ProRrams. 

Satellite academics in otViee and industnal buildings sited near the work 
ccmres of groups, of students who could tlicn pursue combined work- 
study programs. 

«• 3. Hoinc/CommuniJy Based. 

Ihc use of television and radio as a means of linking homes to an 
education program, to extend the opportunities of women,* 
The nature of the programs recommended here is less important than the 
varied inst tutional developments used for them, I he essence of our response 
to change i that ^ve break the bonds on our thinking. We have allowed 6ur- 

elves to be confined, and thus have confined others, by limiting the ^kis- 
sibilities for change to the limits of our present institutions. It is not ou 

istitSns which a^^^ sacred but the imlividuals and the society they are et 
UP " erl We are faced with the task of restating our purposes realistically, 
to pen up tte widest range of opportunity for today s and ' tomorrow 
students If this task involves a re-detinition of our institutions, as I believe it 
dc^s 1^ m i st face this with real resolution or fail in our opportunity. 
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FINANCIAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES 



W. D. BORRIF, O.B.t.. M.A. F.A.C.E. 

' Director, Research School of Social Science, Australian National University 

Contemporary industrial societies are the most complex social systems 
ever devised. The degree of their complexity varies jDroportionately with their 
aflFluence, and by and large the , degree of their affluence determines the life 
cycles and life styles of the individuals within them: the qualifications each 
is expected to acquire in order to become a contributor to the complex 
productive organization in which he must live; the level of income required 
to meet both his own domestic requirements and his contribution through 
taxation to the welfare of society as a whole as interpreted through the 
policies of his government; the expectations he has for the duration of his 
working life; and the preparations he must make for the years that he will 
spend in retirement essentially as a consumer rather than as a producer. 

Increasingly important over the past fifty years, and particularly since 
World War II, have' been two phases of that life cycle: the increasing level of 
educational requirements for almost every type of occupation, and therefore 
the increasingly late entry into the workforce, and, as a corollary of this, 
the increasing proportion of income earned once entry to the workforce 
has been achieved which has to be invested for the successful education of 
the next generation. The transmission of these educational opportunities to 
-the next generation has become so complex and so costly that the achievement 
of a situation approximating to equality of opportunity requires the socializa- 
tion of educational investment, its financial support from general taxation and 
the redeployment of these funds in terms of assessed educational needs and 
assessed intellectual and occupational capabilities of the dependent sectors 
of the population at primary, secondary and tertiary levels. 

The management of this educational operation has become one of the 
most costly and complex questions to be undertaken by governments, second 
only to defence and greater than the effort required to sustain levels of health 
and welfare commensurate with expectations of life of some 70 years from 
birth — expectations unique in human experience and themselves a product 
of the technological and scientific revolution of the last two generations. 

The complexity of managing this operation is exacerbated in Australia by 
what Geoffrey Blainey might refer to as 'the tyranny of distance', which is 
perhaps the fundamental basis of a federal system which leaves the basic 
responsibility for education with the States, but with just sufficient power 
available to the Commonwealth to exert its influence directly or by a bene- 
volent response to the ardent supplications by mendicant States as the costs 
of education continue to escalate at an even faster rate than the general cost 
of living. And, as if this.-is not enough, the pattern in Australia is further 
complicated by the role of the private school (in particular the Roman 
Catholic School, and within the private system particularly at the secondary 
level with regard to both Catholic and major Protestant faiths), which role 
both challenges the stereotype of Australia as an egalitarian society and 
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makes education at limes a football '^cicked around for political rather than 
well-researched educational goals. > 

Whether examined from the angle of economics, ethical and social values, 
the acquisition and transmission of human knowledge, or the acquisition of 
skills and aptitudes to make a life-time contribution to the nation, the level 
of inputs tp the education industry is now so high that efficiency in educational 
management is a national necessity. As we are no longer a subsistence 
economy, the attainment of efficiency m^ans adequate finance, but as 
Professor Mathews has emphasized, the management of education involves a 
series of complex decisions about resource allocations, all of which need to 
be made in the light of the educational goals which they are designed to server- 
'Too often in public discussion the problem of educational finance is assumed 
to be one merely of making more money available for a particular purpose. It 
is at least important that we turn attention to the task of ensuring that the 
most effective use is made of the resources which are committed to educa- 
tion.*^ . ' 

The one certain statistic about education is that it is becoming increasingly 
costly in real terms. It has been estimated that during the twenty years from 
1948-49 to 1968-69, private and public expenditure on education in Australia 
increased from 1.7 to 4.1 per cent of the gross national product; or from a 
total outlay of S74 million in the earlier year to $M 15 million in the latter 
year.2 It is important to realise that a substantial part of this increased outlay 
was required to meet changing demographic factors alone, for these years 
saw the transition throughjthc nation's educational streams of the products of 
the *baby boom' that follUed the Second World War; but in addition the 
ouUays in education had Iditope with three factors: the mcreasing participation 
rates of yourtg people abdie the age of 15 years in secondary and tertiary 
education, the increasing atet per student particularly at^rtiary levels, and 
the major capital outlays M^^olvedMn building new institutions and ip re- 
constructing and modernising old institutions that very often had not been 
touched since the stagnant years of the nineteen-thirties. In short, education 
and the knowledge explosion became integral part:, of the dynamic expansion 
that transformed so much of Australia's social, economic, and cultural 
structure in the post-war world. 

By far the greatest part of these expenditures was a charge on the public 
purse, as is suggested by the following figures relating to outlays for educa- 
tional purposes on current goods and services and capital.'^ 

^ Public Expenditure Private Expenditure 

$M $M 
1948-49 59 15 

1958-59 ' 304 68 

1968-69 943 , 172. 



iMathe-v^ R (1971) F^nancine Higher Education', Ch. 6 in G. S. Harman and 
C. Selby Smith (eds.);Xfra//^i/i^///^//^ Educalion. Problems of a Dev^hpinfi 
System. Angus and Robertson, Sydney, p. 105. 

isMalhews (1972), p. 75. 

3 Adapted from Mathews (1972), p. 75. 
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In all, the public authority expenditures relating to education now amount to 
about a quarter of totar public authority current expenditure on goods and 
services, compared with the corresponding figure for defence and repatriation 
of about a third, and for public health and welfare of about one sixth. 

. ' Thus, education is big business indeed, and big business affecting about 
a third of the total population, with every indication that this proportion will 
increase rather than decrease. Moreover, the expenditures on education are 
involving both States and Commonwealth in an ever increasingly complex 
financial web. Primary schools remain the largest single unit in financial terms 
but the costs of secondary and tertiary education have increased at very much 
faster rates over the past twenty years and may indeed soon overtake the 
primary institutions if the trend irt higher participation rat i continues. The 
pother striking feature has been the increasing involvement of the Common- 
wealth, whose outlays on current and capital expenditure increased between 
1948-49 and 1967-68 from an estimated $1 million to $142 million.-*- Theit 
is a tendency to think of Commonwealth exp>enditure as relating primarily to 
the tertiary level but already the Commonwealth is deeply involved with the 
secondary systems of the nation. Between July 1964 and June 1971 the Com- 
monwealth paid over $80 million in science laboratory grants, of which over 
$19 million went to Roman Catholic schools, $10 million to other private 
schools, and about $5 1 million to government secondary schools. Ten 
thousand secondary scholarships are also given to assist students to complete 
the final two years of secondary schooling, and Commonwealth per capita 
grants to independent primary and secondary schools in 1970 totalled $15 
million. In addition, of course,- the Commonwealth carries the cost of edu- 
cation in the Australian Capital Territory and in the Northern Territory.'^ 

The cut up of the Commonwealth's education cake was seen by Mathews 
for 1969-70 as follows (figures in $ millions): ^' 
Direct Expenditure in Commonwealth Territories (rounded to one decimal 
pface) . 

$M 

Tertiary 28.5 
Non-tertiary 35.7 

Paymem^o States 

Tertiary 104.7 
Non-tertiary 43.5 

14872 

Scholarship!*; and Allowances 

Tertiary ^ 24.3 

Non-tertiary 12.8 

Total Commonwealth 

Expenditure 249.5 



^Mathews (1972), p. 78. 
^Department of Education and Science (1971), Government Grants, Allowances and 
Subsidies for Primary and Secondary Schools and their Pupils, Canberra. 
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In 1967r68 the State expenditures on education fr6m consolidated revenue 
and other npn-loan funds were:" 





$M 


% 


Primly education 


216.6 


/ 36.1 


Secondary education 


169.8 


/ . 28.3 


Teacher training 


41.5 


6.9 


Transport of children 


28.3 


4.7 


A.dministration 


■ 15.6 


2.6 


Total Education Department 


471.8 


78.5 


Technical 


57.5 . 


9.6 


University . . 


53.1 


8.8 


Other 


18.3 


■ 3.0 


Total 


601.7 


100.0 



^^ow the mere listing of these very considerable sums, or their expression 
as a proportion of the gross national product, is not a very meaningful 
exercise. In theory the figure could be raised .by a per cent, or even two per, 
, cent ff such a policy >i^ere felt to be a good national investment. It might be 
done by reducing defence expenditure, by spending a little less on transport 
and communication,' or even by a modest increase' in taxation. But. jusfl be- 
cause changing the investments in education now involve such a complicated 
network between States and Commonwealth and bet^ween public and private 
sectors of the economy, clearcut political decisions ^re difficult and almost 
any decision inevitably involves value jCrdgments and highly charged emotions, 
both secular and religious 

One thing does seem.certain, namely, that educational costs, expressed as 
a proportion of the gross national pfoduct, will almost certainly go up and 
not down. Another almost certa'uity is the distribution of expenditure over the 
various educational sectors will continue to increase at all levels; and a third 
certainly seems to be that the, Commonwealth's role in educational expenditure 
will increase rather than dedrease. The significant question then^is: will such 
increases in expenditure and such changing patterns of expenditure lead to 
increased eflBciency; or, in other words, will it necessarily lead to 
increased quality in the human resources of the nation, which many would 
claim to be the primary obj&tive of these vast^and increasing expenditures. 

For the rest* of this paper I shall comment on some of these -aspects 
relating to the /iMm^/n rather than financial resources.' * 



OMathcws (1972), BP- 78-80. 

7Thc rest of this paper draws heavily upon my recent published article. 'W. D. Borric 
(1972) 'The Demography of Higher Education', in G. S. Harman and C. Selby 
Smith., (eds.), Australian Higher Education, Problems of a Developing System. Angus 
and Robertson. Sydney, pp. 55-72. 
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The first point to be emphasized is that, in terms of population structure, 
Australia has at last pulled out of the effects of the great depression of the 
'thirties, which lowered birth rates to an all-time low level and created great 
deficits in the nation's workforce all through the 'forties and 'fifties. While 
this had a most deleterious effect upon the output of' teachers, its effects with 
•regard to the supply of pupils was rendered relatively slight because of the 
large inflow of immigrants and, even more importantly, because of a re- 
, volutionary change in marriage patterns (resulting in younger marriages and 
almost universal marriage) and relatively^ high fertility. Birth rates were 
sustained around 21 and 22 per thousand of population, except for a down- 
ward movement to about 19 in 1963-64. 

Consequently, the number-of young people attaining school and university 
age continued to increase all through the 'forties and 'fifties. The baby boom 
hit the primary schools in the early 'fifties. Then it moved through the 
secondary system of the nation: in the seven years July 1954 to June 1961 
secondary school children increased by 31 1,600, or by 68 per cent. Then the 
wave hit the universities, with students rising from 57,700 in 1961 to 
116,800 in 1970. - ' 

Thtse increases \yere iHe result of a combination of demographic factors 
and rising participation rates. In purely demographic terms the worst of the 
bulge has now grown past the educational system, and because there* was a 
distinct drop in births from a peak of 239,986 in 1961 to 222,626 in 1966 
there is a breathing space right now m the primary school systems which will 
also give some quantitative relief through the secondary system in the 
immediate future.^ But^ the children bom in fhe post-war baby boom have 
now entered the marriageable and child-bearing age groups and consequently,' 
even although age-specific fertility rates appear to be falling slightly, the 
numbers of births are soaring ujSwards again and seem likely to go on doing 
/sthsfor some considerable time into the future. Two very simple sets of figures 
/illustrate these points. First, consider the prospective future supply of parents 
even without any future rmmigration by examining the age distribution of the 
population at June 30, 1969, from ages 35-39 to 0-^4. 



Deficit cohorl.s 



The front of the *Baby Boom' Generation 



The Plateau 

Children of the 'Paby Boom'. 



35-39 


732,302 


30-34 


751,637 


25-29 


840,217 


20-24 


1,038,^44 


15-19 


1,093,724 


10-14 


1,159,934 ^/ 


T 


1,232,852 


0-\4 


1,164,416 



1 
J- 

I 
; 



**For a discussion of these factors in greater detail see W. D. Borrie (1970). 'Demo- 
, graphic Trends and Education in Australia', in G.*^. Bassett, Planning in Australian 
Education, Australian Council for Educational Research, pp. 197*226. 
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Scapndly, consider tHe numbers of births since 1966: - 

1966 ^ 222,626 

. 1967 229,296 

1968 ^ 240,906 

1969 250,176 
.r ' . 1970 257,516 

•1971 276,000 • 

With immigration continuing at about present reduced levels (yielding 
a net intake of about 80,000 a year) Australia could be topping 300,000 
births by 1976. 

The implications of these purely demographic factors for educational 
planning woulc} seem to be: " 

(1) We have been enjoying a brief respite from growth in primary 
schools — the first one for over' 30 years — but after the 'seventies 
the numbers will bfr kicking up again. Right now is the time to be 

- expanding teacher training to be ready for the new wave. 

(2) By the end of the 'seventies the secondary schools will also' be 
experiencing a slowing down in growth ratesj: but at higher ages 
increasing participation rates will sustain steady growth. By the 
early 'eighties the new hump will be swelling sec<Midaiy numbers 
again and in staffing, buildings ar\d equipment, the education de- 
partments should be preparing for this new hump by the mid- 
seventies^ 

(3) The 'rest period will be least in evidence at the tertiary level be- 
cause of increasing demand from all sectors of the community for 
higher education, hut a considerable 'slowing down of growth rates 
may be expected by the mid-eighties, after which there will be a 
further sharp kick up in demand as the increasing-numbers bf births 

^ now occurring attain tertiary age. 

The likely impact of this increase in births upon the primary scho<ds and 
upon age groups to the end of the compulsory school age of 15 can be ai^ssed 
for about a decade ahead vnth some certainty. Much more difficult is the 
assessment for ages after 15 years, through the higher levels of se^Jondary 
schools, where the purely demographic factors have been accentuated by a 
marked increase in the proportion of each age continuing on at school, in the 
manner indicated below. ^ 

School Participation Rales: Proportion Per Cent of Each Age Groap at Sdiool 

, Boytf_ Girls 
An 1954 ' 1961 1966 1970 1954 1961 1966 19,''« 

15 44 6 » 65.2 76.3 82.5 40.5 56.3 '70.8 78.5 

16 20.6 34.5 47.5 54.8 17.8 26.2 38.6 47.4 
174.* 11.8 21.3 29.5 31,7 ' 6.8 11.0 16.8 23.7 

♦Expressed as percentage of those aged 17 years. 
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The figures vary tremendously across the States, from very low school* 
retention rates at ages 1*^ and over m^^T^mania; Queensland and Western 
Australia, to relatively high rates in New South Wales and Victoria and an 
extremely high figure in the Australian Capital Territory. The 1970 pattern 
at age 17. and over was^ , ' ' 

1970 



/ 





Boys 


Gills 


New South Wales * 


36.3 


26.2 


Victoria , 


35.9 


19.8 


Queensland 


20.7 


15.1 


South Australia 


30.2 


18.1 


Western Australia 


20.4 


15.6 


Tasmania r 


22.8 


16.3 


Australian Capital Territory 


59.0 


41.3" 


All Australia 


31.7 


23:7 



These figures, indicate tl)at Austria 'has largely overcome an earlier 
anomaly ot its secondary edbeation system, when considered as a ^system 
typical of a developed and afiQuent society, namely the low proportions com* 
pleting formal secondary education above the compulsory leaving age. The 
changes that have recently occurred, and that are likely to continue to occur, 
must greatly increase the pressure at the tertiary, levels in the future. At 
which tertiary level remains one of the sixty-four dollar questions. ^ 

In terms of the hiunan resources, what sorts of investments seem to be 
called for in the future? To examine this aspect I shall have to put my 
demographic neck out, once again, and look a little ahead at some of the 
implications that seem to flow at higher secondary and tertiary le>^ls from 
the recent trends just discussed in retrospect. 

Such a forward look requires a projection, and for this purpose I haVe 
used ^le official estimated population of Australia as at June ^969» by single 
years of age and sex; the age-specific fertility experience of 1966-68;* the 
mortality schedules of 1965-67; and an estimate of n^et annual inmiigration of. 
126,000 in 1969-70 falling to 100,000 in 1974-75 and thereafter remainipg 
cons tan t, with tlfe age and sex distribution of actual net immigration from 
June 1966 to June 1969. The assumption used is deliberately modest so' as 
to present a minimum rather than a maximum future population. Furthermore 
any future ch^ges in fertility will have no effect on the age groups under 
discussion untU after ,1984. In other words, most of the population relevant 
to this study is already living in Australia, so that the essential controlling 
factors in the pattern to be outlined are past demographic events arid future 
rates of participation in higher secondary and tertiary education. 

The ^ext step is to c<Hisider the secondary education reservoir which 
will providb the flow on to the higher secondary and tertiary levels. For this 
purpose the expected participation rates beyond compulsory school age are 
assuniied to be the following: 



Actnal 1969 and Assumed Future Secondary Paiticipatimi Rates to 1986^ 



Males aged 





1969 (Actual) 


1971 


1976 


1981 


1986 


15 . 


81 


88 


94 


100 


100 


16 


5^ 


58 


, 64 


68 . 


72 


17+* 


, 43 


45 


50 


52 


54 


15 , 


77 


84 


90 


94 


95 


16 . 


46 


-50 


56 


61 


65 


17+* 


28 


32 


38. 


43 


" 48 



Females aged 



.{Expressed as a percentage of males and females aged 17. ^ 

Clearly there is little danger that the secondary reservoir, which rose so 
dramatically in the 'fifties and 'sixties, will dry up. Indeed past demographic 
factors alohe have assured that it will rise further over the next decade,, for 
in 1969 the 217,400 young persons aged 17 were backed by 221,100 aged 
15, 228,300 aged 13, 236,500 ^d 11 and 242,500 aged 9. ^ 

A projection based upon these assumptions gives the following estimates 
of higher secondary school pupils, compared with actual figures in 1969. 

Projected Hi^er Secondary School Populaticm (in diousands) 
' Actual Estimated 
Age 1969 1976 1986 

15 174 24S . • 282 

16 111 152 198 
17+ 84 ' 112 5 149 



15+: numbers. 
: increase 



369 



507 
1?9 



629 
122 



In short, an increase of higher secondary school children of about 70 per 
cent by 1986 compared with 1969 seems to be the pjospect.® Clearly this 
prospective increase in higher secondary pupils will niean a very substantial 
rise in financial investments to serve their needs, bqth in capital outlays for 
schools and equipment, an<l in recurrent costs of adequately trained teachers. 

This aspect now raises Ihe qliestion of the interrelationship between these 
secoadary patterns and tertiary requiremf nts. ^ 

The Survey of Non-School Study Courses in Australia issued in 1968 
by the Bureau of f<5ensus and Statistics (10) indicated that there were then 
some 516,000 per*)ns in Australia aged 15 and over engaged in some form of 
post-school study. This figure included all attending Universities, Teachers 
Colleges, Colleges of Advanced Education, Technical Colleges, and all other 
types of 'courses of study or training other' than full-time secondary sctool 
coiirses/ These courses involved slightly over one fi?th of the young people of 
Australia between ages IS and 23. > 

/' 

*For more detailed figures sce^Borrie (1972), p. 64. / 
lOCommonwealth' Bureau of Censqs Statistics, SurveyyOf Non-School Study Courses, 
August 1968, Canberra, Ref. No. i3.ll.- / ' 
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Many of these courses would not, however, be strictly of tertiary standard. 
The Martin Committee*^ attempted to define tertiary in the following way. 
They estimated that in 1963 there were 1 17,900 students enrolled in tertiary 
education in 1963, of whom 69,070 were in universities , (or 58 per cdht), 
14,620 in teachers colleges (12 per cent), and 34^800 in te<;hriical institutions 
(30 per cent) . This last figure was calculated as 40 per cent of all enrolments 
in technical or other non-university institutions and teachers colleges, with 
the remaining 60 per cent being regarded as non-tertiary. The Committee's 
figure of 117,900 tertiary enrolments represented 12.1 per cent of the age 
group 17-22 years, and the Report assumed that this proportion would in- 
crease to 17.7 per cent by 1975, to gives a total tertiary enrolment of 248,000 
in 1975, or 17.7 per cent of the age group 17-22. 

For purposes of projection I attempted to exclude from the tertiary 
category that proportion of the 516,000 persons attending non-school courses 
in 1968 who would approximate to the proportion excluded by the Martin 
Committee as non-tertiary. In other words, I am concerned in any projections 
only with persons enrolled for advanced level courses, as defined in 1968 in 
University Statistics, and in* Colleges of Advanced Education and Teachers 
Colleges. ^ 

The numbers in these categories in 1968 and in 1971 were as follows: 

1968 1971^ 
University enrolments 101,500 123,776 

Government Teachers Colleges 29,200 41,249 

C.A.Es 'Advanced Level Courses^ 28,600 44,232 
Non-government Teachers Colleges 4,200 2,234 

163,5DO 211,491 
^ have further assumed that the four major tertiary categories referred 
to above Avould involve, as the* Martin Committee suggested, an increasing 
proportion of the age group 17-22, rising from 12.1 per cent in 1963 to 20 
per cent in 1986, with the progression as shown in the next table. Such 
assumptions, which agaih are felt to be minimal rather than n^aximal in terms 
of participation rates in the longer run, more than double total tertiary 
enrolments between 1966 (152,000) and 1986 (324,000). It is, however, 
to be noticed that actual enrolments in 1971 (21 1,500) fall slightly below the 
estimate (213,000).-- 

Estimate of Total Tertiary Students, Based on Martin Committee Assumptions 

(numbers in thousands) 

Actual Estimated 





1966 


1971 


1976 


1981 


1986 


Population aged 17-22 


1.170 


1,334 


1,446 


1,601 


1,618 


Iifbrease, 5 years 




164 


, 112 


155 


17 


Percentage of age group 












assumed in tertiary education 


. 13 


16 


18 


19 


20 


Tertiary studeiits 


152 


213 


260 


304 


324 


Increase, 5 years 




61 


47 ' 


44 


20 



^> Commonwealth of Auslralia, Report of the Committee of Tertiary Education in 

Ausiralia to the Australian Universilies Commission^ Vol. I, pp. 33-34, 1964. 
»-The actual figure for 1971 was not available when this paper was firsb drafted. 
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Given this broad pattern, what are to be the separate roles of universities 
and other tertiary institutions? Jn considering this question I again made 
what I felt to be minimal assumptions relating to universities, namely that 
their enrolment rates would, stabilize by 1971 at entry rates only slightly 
above those of 1969 and^l9^70.^3 Figures bas^d' on these assumptions and 
set out below give the Universities a reducing role in tertiary education in 
quantitative terms, with about 50 per cent at all tertiary students by 1986 
compared with some 60 per cent in 1966. 



Estimate of aU Tertiary Students Assuming Cootant Enrolment Rates 









after 1970 










Numbers (OOO's) 




Increases (OOO's) 






AD 




Other 


AU 




Other 




Tertiary, 


University 


Tertiary 


Tertiary 


University 


Tertiary 


1966 


152 


91 


61 








1971 


213 


115 - 


98 


61 


24 


37 


1976 


260 


140 


120 


47 


25 


22 


1981 


304 


156 


148 


44 ■ 


16 


28 


1986 


324 


160 


164 


20 


4 


16 



Since these estimates were made the official estimates, of enrolments in 
universities and C.A.E's in 1971 have been published and show my 1971 
estimates carried forward from 1966 to be too low for universities (115,000 
against an actual figure of 123,800) and too high for C.A.E's (98,000 
against an actual 87,700.) My estimated total for both categories was there- 
fore 213,000 against an actual 211,500. It seems, therefore, that in this 
short run at least, the C.A.E's are not yet capturing as much of the university 
'market' as I had anticipated. My assumptions of constant enrolment rates- 
after 1970 imply that CA.E's will exert a stronger drawing power as they be- 
come more fully established, particularly if universities get toiigh treatment frt 
the budgets soon to be known with respect to the 1973-75 triennium. 

These figures provided by the assumptions discussed above probably do 
no more than meet basic needs, supplying tertiary opportunities' for a 
reasonable proportion of the increasing numbers of school leavers. School 
leavers would certainly not be advantaged greatly by the above pattern, 
compared with the present. Our projection earlier implied an increase of 
school children aged 16 and over of some 85 per cent between 1966 and 
1976, which may be compared with only about a 71 per cent increase shown 
above in all tertiary enrolments. 

Further,, by our definition, virtually no advantage Jat all in terms of 
proportion of the relevant age groups over the 1970 situation is^ assumed In 
the case of universities, for which enrolment ratios are held constant around 
1969-1970 levels. All the sifrplus 'demand' over and above that fixed pro- 
portion is assumed to go to other tertiary institutions, as defined in this paper, 
. which apparendy has not been die c^se in the short run judging from actual 
1971 university enrolments. 



i^For details of these assumptions, see Borric (1972), pp. 66-67. 
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I feel that the Martin Committee assumptions regarding tertiary participa- 
tion rates, while perhaps reasonable for the younger people coming direct 
from schools, also take insufficient account of the demand that is likely to 
arise in the future from the adult population for retraining professional 
courses, as well as for more general non-vocational, cultural courses. A 
major reason for increasing enrolments in British universities and other 
tertiary, institutions beyond the projections made in the Robbins Report has 
been' the growing demand for further education emanating from adults.^^ The 
flood of applications for enrolment in the Open University is further evidence 
of this. 

Whatever the precise numbers that may flow in the future into the ad- 
vanced level courses of C.A.E's and into universities, there is clearly suffi- 
cient evidence in the statistics presented here to indicate that the educational 
boom is not yet over. In perpentagc terms, the potential growth mi^ht look 
less critical than in the 'fifties and 'sixties, but it must be remembered that 
we now begin our calculations from a much larger base and in numerical 
terms meeting the demands postulated here will mean a continuing demand 
for staff in all secondary and tertiary institutions. Fortunately in this regard 
the prospect ahead is infinitely better than it was in the 'fifties and 'sixties. 
While new enrolments in universities and higher school classes were leaping 
ahead in the 'fifties the. output of graduates from our universities was falling, 
from 4,498 in 1959 to 3,344 in 1957; but recently the output fronri universities 
has been leaping ahead, as. the following figures of all degrees conferred, 
1951-1969, show: ^ 



1951: 


4,498 


1956: 


3,373 


1961: 


5,204 


1966; 


9,967 


1967: 


11,395 


1968: 


12,822 


1969: 


14,714 


1970: 


15,035 



The estimated figure for 1970 will rise considerably in the next few years,. 

possibly to 16 or 17 thousand, and there is no prospect of ia return to deficit 

cohorts like we had from the 'thirties. University output will remain on a high 

plateau. 
• 

There are stories current of over-supplies of graduates in some science 
fields (e^.g. chemistry), of Ph.D's in some Arts fields who cannot get university 
posts, and of quite fabulous numbers of applicants for some jobs. The job 
situation has changed markedly over the past few years, and job competition 
will most certainly become keener than it has been for 30 years past. Yet 
nothing could be worse than a return to the famine years of the 'fifties to 
mid-sixties in terms of recruitment; but if the figures presented in this paper 
are at all realistic there will continue to be many openings for university 



'*Sce Layard, R., King, J. and Moser, C, The Impact of Rohbins/Penguin Eo^calional 
Special. 1969. 
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graduates over a wide spectrum. The universities* themselves will require a 
steady, though reduced intake 'of new staff; but the biggest tertiary market 
will be the developing Colleges of Advanced Education. Another very im- 
portan source of absorption of graduates should be the higher grades of sec- 
ondary schools. Until high quality graduates are attracted into teaching by 
conditions in secondary schools which recognise reasonable teaching loads, and 
by remuneration which pays for academic a^ well as professional qualifications, 
Australia will continue to be weak ip the foundations of its higher educational 
structure. Money alone is not enour-v but until graduates can see much higher 
remuneration for academic excellence and teaching experience, they are not 
likely to be attracted into, or v-r ^nl lo remain, in the profession. 

This paper which began with costs has ended analysing some demo- 
graphic aspects of e^?:!caiion. The figures presented do make it obvious that 
education is likely lo on demanding higher levels of investment in al! its 
aspects if Austi -.la L to use efficiently the nalipn's human resources in 
higher secondaj^ and tertiary colleges and in universities. All are interrelated, 
and while priorities foppurnp-priming particular sectors in particular tricnnia 
will no doubt continue to be necessary, the implications of priming one sector 
for other sectors must be continually borne in mind. For example, if it is 
decided and made financially possible to raise the retention rates at higher 
school levels over the next two or three years, this will indubitably raise the 
pressures that will follow on colleges of advanced education and universities. 
Having decided to establish colleges of advanced education this will in- 
dubitably increase the pressure 6n universities in terms of an increasing flow 
of high quality graduates for their stafT, and it will also increase the level 
of expectation for school leavers and so encourage higher retention rates. 

There has been a tendency in educational planning to deal separrately 
with each of the Ihrce^sectors I have covered. This is to some extent inevitable 
in Australia's federal structure and with the present division of responsibilities 
with regard to higher secondary and tertiary activities. .Separate action was 
also probably necessary, and desirable, lo launch the Colleges of Advanced 
Education; but from now on increasing co-ordination in policy decisions will 
be essential if resources are to be efficiently allocated and used — from higher 
i condary right through to universities. 

What should be examined now is the education flow from the end of com- 
pulsory schooling to the terminal point at universities and other institutions. 
This implies that policy decisions should be based upon an adequate basis of 
knowledge. My personal interests seek first to establish the case for an 
adequate statistical service. This seems lo be developing within the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, in co-ordination with the Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. This further implies co-ordination with the State oflices of the 
Bureau. Perhaps there is also a case for close liaison with a small group 
drawn from universities, coHeges of advanced education and secondary 
education to see how 'flow statistics' can be improved in a way that will assist 
not only central policy decisions, both at federal and state levels, but also 
closer co-ordination with the growing numbers of non-governmental research 
workers seeking answers to educational problems of the future. 
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More and belter co-ordinated research in the field of higher education 
might indeed be an efficient source of employment for some of the swelling 
tide of higher as well as first degree graduates. More generally, the recent 
discussions about overproduction of graduates may indeed be simply an 
admission that Australia is not making effiqent use of its graduates; but it 
also means that graduates will have to offer their services to a wider range 
of professional jobs throughout the community than they have had to do in 
the immediate past era of scarcity .of output. The emphasis should be on the 
end of scarcity rather than upon surplus production. The balance is being 
restored again after thirty years of imbalance. 

Perhaps4here should also be a hard look in planning for the future into 
.the whole question of vocational training and re-training in the professional 
and higher skilled areas. Courses for adult re-training may well become a 
major function of Colleges of Advanced. Education... We should also be' 
clarifying the purposes for which half and more of the children are likely to 
go on to the end of secondary schools. The half of each age group cannot 
find employment in the professions,, and a conclusion that may follow is that 
the schools themselves should structure into their higher grades more non- 
professional occupational training — or alternatively should more children go 
into employment earlier and have time off to train part-time as they eam?^*'* 
Such questions go beyond the terms of reference of this paper, but they are 
nevertheless prompted by the present and likely future demographic patterns 
of higher education in Australia and need to be answered before solutions to 
current problems are sought in financial terms alone. 

Finally, the ^seventies provide some chance of putting the educational 
house in order within the kind of financial and demographic framework set 
out in this paper. The pattern is not a stable one, but one of growth that may , 
be slowing down compared with the 'fifties, but >^ich nevertheless looks cer- 
tain to remain substantial at all levels until well into the 'eighties. And going 
back to the financial aspects with which this paper began, the patterns dis- 
cussed seem to suggest that national investments in education may be 6 to 7 
per cent of GNP by the nineteen-eighties, compared with just over 4 per cent 
today, if the rising generations are to receive their equity compared with the 
opportunities their parents had, and if the rising expectations of both children 
and parents are to be translated into political and financial realities. 



J"*Some of the problems of vocational training for skilled trades and of the steps being 
taken in overseas countries to overcome them are well treated in ihe Report of Austra- 
lian Tripartite Mission 1968-69 to study methods of Traimtifi Skilled Workers of 
Europe, by B. H. Tregillis et.al. M969J, Department of Labour and National Service, 
Melbourne. 
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PRIORIipV FOR THE EDUCATION OF TECHNICIANS 

W. J. HOWSE, B.SC, B.ED., M,A., PH,D„ A,A.I.P„ M A.C.S., M,A.C.E. 

Director, Technical Education, Education Department, Tasmania 



The aim of -this paper is to present available data on manpower require- 
ments for technicians in Australia; to survey-the educational opportunities for 
those seeking training at the technician level and to state a case for the priority 
that should be given to the education of middle level manpower. 

The development of the industrial potential of this country depends not 
only upon the availability of increasing numbers of professionally qualified 
people in the sciences, technologies and humanities but also how well such 
people are used. Some tasks carried out by graduates obviously require the 
lengthy and demanding education giveii m degree courses. However other 
duties are not so demanding and so it has been possible to group these and. 
employ someone with less training to free the professional for more exabting 
challenges. The professional aide, known' by various titles such' as technician 
ox; sub-professional, has an important roJe in today's society. His contributions 
are valuable in themselves and in addition, the releas6 of. the pmfessional 
man from routine tasks can result in the latter being able tg, proceed to fields 
of higher creative effort. 

The definition of the term ^technician' being used in this paper is that 
adopted by the Haslegrave Committee on Technician Courses and, Examina- 
tions (1969) in the U.K. viz. For the engineering/science or technical sector. 

Technicians and other ^technical supporting- staff occupy a position 
.between that of the qualified scientist, engineer or technolo^st on the 
one hand, and the skilled foreman or craftsman or operative <)n the 
other. Their education and ^specialized skills enable them to exercise - 
technical judgment. By this is meant- an understanding, by reference 
to gen ral principles, of the reasons for and the purpose of their work, 
rather than a reliance solely on established practices or accumulated 
skills. 

and for the, business sector 

One who has^acquired detailed knowledge and skills in one specialist 
field, or kn<5wledge and skill to a lesser degree in more than one 
specialist field; is required to exercise judgn^ent, in the sense of both 
diagnosis and appraisal, and initiative in his work; is frequently called 
upon to supervise the wprk of others: and has an appreciation of the ' 
Environment beyond the immediate limits of his duties. 

The acceptance of the need for technicians and some general concepts 
of the nature of the education required can be demonstrated by specific 
examples. , . 

Professional bodies such as the Institution of Engineers (Aust.), the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects and the Australian Society of Accountants 
have examined the role and relationship of technicians with their members. 



Discussing the cngincefing technician in employment, B, E. Lloyd (1966) 
noted that not all technicians would work under the direction of professional 
engineers. Some, such as draftsmen, would work without that supervision. 
Lloyd saw manpower sources for technicians as firstly from the highly skilled 
tradesman who accumulated a wide knowledge of processes and materials 
.and gained a sound knowledge of the principles underlying his craft and 
developed readily as a technician without further formal education. A second 
source was from some qualified engineers who were used on tasks not requir- 
ing their full qualifications and for which no suitable less qualified person was 
available. A further substantial s iirce of sub^ppofessional technical manpower 
comprised those who, having .spired to professional status, failed to com- 
plete a professional engineering course. Lloyd stated that sub-professional staff 
require education considerably beyond and different from that of the trades- 
man and that courses must be designed to prepare for the technician vocation. 

For the Royal Australian Institute of Architects, Walkley, (1967) as 
Chairman of the Committee on Technical Training, reported that the functions 
of the Architectural Technician could be described in these terms: 

. . . One of his most imprtant jobs will be the investigatio^analysis 
and preparation of the technical information required for tnF design. 
Another would be the preparation of the production drawings and 
schedules which the builder uses to construct the building . . . The 
Technician may also take part in model making, the preparation of 
presentation drawings for clients, work on charts and diagrams, the 
administration of contracts and the running of the office. He may also 
have contact with the specialists who advise the Architect. Outside 
the office the technician may be involved in land and building survey 
work, site meetings, inspections of work, and collecting information 
on the performance of finished buildings. 

It w,as .recommended that courses of technician training should be specially 
designed for that purpose. 

C. W. Andersen, the General Registrar of the Australian Society of 
Accountants, (1967:131) describing 'Accountancy Education — Present and 
Future', outlined changes in the method of entry into the Society for pro- 
fessional accountants. He pointed out that many professional people have 
aides trained at different levels and for particular functions. 

The need for accountants educated and trained at the professional 
level to have similar supporting assistance has become well established 
and generally, recognised. So far, however, the requirement has been 
met largely from the pool of students who have commenced a pro- 
fessional course in accountancy but who, for various reasons, have 
been unable to complete it. Both they and tbe community in general 
would be better served by an end qualification lower than the pro- 
fessional level and which has a specific job objective. 

The term 'Affiliate Accountant* was adopted for persons qualifying at this 
second level and the Institute of Affiliate Accountants (formerly thejnstitute 
of Commercial Studies) is strongly linked to the Australian Society of 
Accountants. 
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In these three examples, a common characteristic was that the educational 
programme for the sub-professional person must be designed specifically for 
that purpose. Other statements can be quoted to support that view. 

Roberts (1967 xiv) as Minister of State, Department of Education and 
-Science (U.K.) in his closing speech for the Hudderslield Conference on the, 
Education and Training of Technicians stated: ^ 

I am very glad to know, too, that the Conference attached critical 
importance lo ensuring a proper status for the technician. We should 
have no quarrel with status, only with status symbols. To quote from 
one of a series of excellent papers contributed by our Australian 
friends — The technician is neither a superior tradesman nor a de- 
pressed technologist'. It is indeed essential that the technician be 
accorded a status of his own, that he feel himself to be a member of a 
body with an ethos of its own, a body of men and women who have 
wanted to become technicians rather than anything else, who have 
been selected as having the right qualities for a technician, who have 
had the education 'and training appropriate to a technician, and who 
are proud to bear the title of ncchnician'. 

One certain way of helping to achieve this status is to ensure that the 
relevant programmes of education and training are *custom-built' for 
technicians, deriving neither from craft courses *plus' nor from tech- 
nologist courses "minus*. In the succinct words voiced early on in the 



gramnfes must have their own integrity'. 

Harris (1972:2) Federal President of the Institute of Draftsmen Australia, 
in his report 'Academic Courses for Draftsmen': 

In the past there has been a tendency by educational authorities to 
develop courses as a partial qualification of a full professional qualifi- 
cation. This has had the undesirable effect in u draftsman's training of 
neglecting the drawing and design content; an area where the drafts- 
man must be most proficient. 

This committee is of the opinion that courses hould be developed 
primarily as terminal courses sperificall\ for draftsmen. 

Having stated the importance and role of the technician, is there evidence 
of sufficient priority being to thetr education? What are our manpower 
needs? 

Labour 'force predictions present many problem.s. The Australian Com- 
monwealth Treasury issued a supplement to the Treasury Information Bulletin 
entitled 'Projection of the Labour Force 2968-81'. The Treasury (1970:7) 
warned: 

It should also be observed that a projection of tlie type presented here 
is a relatively simple reflection in one area of quite complex social 
change and economic evolution. It is based much more .on an 
extrapolation of trend than a comprehension of motive. There is not 
much likelihood that it. will be free from serious error: as noted above, 
the role of migration is both crucial and uncertain, whilst the participa- 
tion of women and of the yoimg and the old of both sexes does not 
bear a stable relation to population. The one thing of v^hich one can 
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be reasonably confident is that the Statistician's continuing population 
survey estimates, and the next pop^ilation census in 1971, will 
.demonstrate the need for new projections in a few years' time. 

* Bowen (1967) claimed that no empirical results were available for any 
country to show whether manpower planning had significantly improved the 
rate of economic growth, the distribution of income, or any other desired 
economic measurement. However he stated that this kind of Dla«mo^jhould 
be an attempt to introduce some clement of order inter a continuously 
changing situation without at the same time reducing the adaptability of the 
society. 

Speaking to the National Conference on Training for Industry and Com- 
merce, the need for manpower policy and forecasting was referred to by the 
MinistA for Labour and National Service, Lynch (1970:58), in these terms: 

Effective training programmes must be based on investigations and 
surveys which will indicate projected national needs. Anticipating 
future employment patterns is difficult when rapid technical develop- 
ments are taking place, but this should not deter us. To plan effectively, 
for training policies for the long term, we need comprehensive infor- 
mation concerning labour supply and demand. 
I believe the Conference will need to consider manpower data which 
is essential for planning purposes. We need an exchange of views 
concerning necessary improvements in the collection, compilation and 
presentation of statistical information to provide a sound basis for 
developing planned training policies for the relatively long term. This 
is one of the areas of my Department's activities to which I will be 
giving close attention. 

In his clcfsing remarks to the same conference. Lynch (1970:89) pro- 
mised that his department would initiate the task of reviewing existing 
methods with a view to providing better national manpower data to look ahead 
on a 5 to 10 year basis and beyond. 

^ The Huddcrsfield Conference Report ( L967; J I ) stated: 

\ The importance of detailed manpower surveys in order to assess the 
demand for technicians cannot be over emphasised. This is a matter 
of common concern to all countries whatever their stage of economic 
development. Manpower studies, whether made on a national basis or 
V. ^ solely within particular industries, remain of a very rough-and-ready 
nature and frequently provide inadequate forecasts. There is a great 
shortage of trained peo^Jle to undertake manpower planning surveys 
and the related job analyses which are essential if training and educa- 
. tion programmes are to be based on reliable information. 

An excellent reference which can be commended to those seeking ideas 
on how to make manpower predictions js the UNESCO pubUcatior^ by 
Goldstein (1967) titled 'Methods of Long Term Projection of Requirements 
for and Supply of Qualified Manpower'. 

What has been done in manpower planning? In the United Kingdom, a 
Committee on Scientific Manpower was established in 1946 to forecast future 
needs for qualified scientists. This Committee became the Committee on 
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Manpower Resources for Science and Technology in 1964: Since 1956 these 
Commiiiccs have conducted triennial surveys of the supply, distribution, and 
forward demand for scientific, technological and engineering manpower. In 
1965, for the first time, data about technicians and other technical supporting 
manpower was included. That Manpower survey showed that ther« was an 
overall ratio of about 3 to 1 between technicians and professionally qualified 
manpower. This varied considerably between major sectors of employment 
and between differing branches of manufacturing industry. In universities and 
establishments of higher education the ratio was of the order of 1 : 1 and that 
in the vehicle and contruction industries it rose to over 6 to 1. 

In ^ his analysis of that report. Sir Willi^: Jackson (1967), drew two im- 
portal^ conclusions. Firstly, 4 per cent of the technicians were qualified as 
scicnpsts, technologists or engineers. Secondly 60 per cent of the technicians 
have no technical qfialifications. Both of these figures were given as evidence 
of the shortage of technician education. 

On a nation wide scale and without reference lo occupational groupings, 
the Commonwealth Treasury Department (1970) has projected that the 
Australian labour force will rise by 40. 1 per pent over the period 1968-1981 
if a one per cent net migration is maintained based on the assumptions made, 
the implication is that the high rate of growth of the labour force in the 1960's 
will almost be duplicated in the 1970's. The Treasury pointed out that there 
was a considerable rise in the labour force participatiorr rates of married 
women between the censuses of 1961 and 1966. Their projections suggested 
that the increase in the female labour force over thie period 1966-1981 will 
be 70 per cent. In 1965 Australia held'a medium position in ranking of 
selected Western Countries on the ratio of female labour force to population. 
By 1980, Australia would be ranked equal with the U.S.A. and Sweden, with 
higher ratios shown only for Austria and United Kingdom. Education must be 
provided for this increased proportion of women and programmes for 
married women would appear necessary. 

In a specific industry, the Plastics Institute of Australia Inc. has carried 
out a survey of manpower and training needs in the plastics industry. Kelly, 
(1971) reported that the industry already had a serious shortage of trained 
personnel and a large portion of the industry was experiencing difficulty in 
recruiting suitably qualified personnel for nearly every job function. The 
anticipated increase in numbers of people required varied between 54 per cent 
in the next decade for toolmaking/pattem-making to 144 per cent in the pro- 
duction engineering area. Occupation groups most affected in regard to exist- 
ing shortages, anticipated growth and training needs were supervisors, trades- 
.med and technicians. The survey showed that the area of supervisors was the 
most urgent training need. The majority of supervisors employed had in- 
suflScient formal educational background to enable them to proceed to the 
higher level training required to meet the changing demands of their job. 
Responses indicated that approximately ^70 per cent of the supervisors had 
less than four years of secondary schooling. The Plastics Institute has taken 
steps to overcome the deficiencies revealed by its study. 

In a survey of firms in Non Electrical Plant and Machinery Manufaclur 
the Department of Labour and National Servicq ( 1969) reported a forecast' 
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an estimated increase of 18.5 per cent in the numbers of technicians needed 
by the end of the period 1969-73. This was broadly comparable' to'^similar 
estimates made by employers in the United Kingdom. 

The National Steering Committee on- Training for Industry and Commer^p 
is seeking to encourage industry organisations, including the trade unions, to 
undertake comprehensive assessments of industry training needs. In general 
the aim of industry surveys is to define, on a national basis, the manpower 
and training needs and problems of each industry. These will provide further* 
information on the need for technician education. 

Thus to this point, this paper has described the Importance and 
acceptance of technicians in the workforce, the problems of manpower fore- 
casting and the scarcity of information available in Ai^ralia. 

What is being done to educate technicians? If the U.K. Manpower Survey 
of 1965 was correct on its claim of an overall ratio of 3 to 1 between tech- 
nicians and professionally qualified manpower, then Australia is far short of. 
that ratio. 

The Department of Labour and National Service in 1961 sampled about 
45 per cent ^ the employees in the chemicals, dyes, explosives, oil and grease 
group of inuustries. Hudson ( 1962) reported that the ratio of technicians to 
technologists in that sample was 0.52. The ratio ranged' from as low as 0.35 
in the paints and varnishes sub group to 1.63 in the pnarmaceutical and 
toilet preparations sub group. , ' . 

In August 1968 the Bureau of Census and Statistics carried out a survey 
of Non School Study courses. This was based on a one per cent sample of 
households throughout Australia. The survey showed, that at that time, there 
were ovei- 87,000 full time students in professional courses (university or 
college of advanced education) with a total of 164,000 students in such 
courses, while there were less than 10,000 full time students and a total of 
only 116,000 students in technician level courses of all types. The detailed 
figures axe available in the Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia ( 1970:643). The numbers of technicians being educated are inadequate. 
Statements by Williams (1971:115) and Clark (1971:118) support this 
claim. O 

Education for technicians is offered in two major types of institution — 
in technical colleges (Certificate Courses) and in Colleges of Advanced 
Education (in Wiltshire nomenclature - B2 diplomas). Some attempt has 
been made to establish thexcnrolment trends in these types of institutions and 
expenditures in this area of education. 

Technical College enrolments present particular problems due to differ- 
, ences in course structure and nomenclature from state to slate. It may well 
be that certain post trade courses not leading to the award of a Certificate do 
indeed prepare technicians. Correspondingly some Certificates may be given 
for courses which fall short of technician level (whatever that level might be). 
Nevertheless total enrolments over the period 1968-1970 are shown in 
Appendix A. 
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The expenditures in Slate Edueation Dcpartmenls are not usually seg- 
regated into areas of activity so that it is not possible to establish expenditures 
on technician level education. Again interstate comparisons on expenditure 
have to be done with caution leaving in minc^ the difTering responsibilities that 
a Technical Education braneh may undertake. For example, expenditure on- 
adult education is included in Western Australian figures but not in Tasmania, 
In Western Australia the majority ot the stale's "^olTerings in adult education 
are financed through the Education Department, in N.S.W. offerings arc 
financed both through the Education Department, and the Department of 
Technical Education. Expenditures shown in Annual Reports for the States 
for Technical Education (and excluding expenditures on Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Education) are given in Appendix B. 

In examining these figures, it will be asked that figures for Victoria are 
generally not available. This was due to the delays in publication of Annual 
Reports of the Edueation Department and the failure until 1969, for ex- 
penditure on Colleges of Advanced Education to be excluded from reports of 
expenditure on Technical Education. In comparing the enrolments in the 
period 1968 to 1970 it is significant to note that the growth has ranged from 
6.7 per cent in Tasmania to 56.8 per cent in South Australia. Comparing 
expenditures, the greatest increase has been 49.4. per cent in Queensland and 
the least was 14.1 per cent in South Australia. The large, increase in enrol- 
ments in South Australia reflected the lower initial offerings in Technical 
Colleges and the deliberate transfer of technician courses from the South 
Australia Institute of Technology to what is becoming the new Department of 
Further Education. 

^ The relatively small increase in expenditure in South Australia reflected 
the low amount spent from loan funds in 1970. Expenditure in 1970-7J,, rose 
to'^ $7,8 1 9, 1 75. The latter figure was an increase of 63.0 p'^r cent' on 1968 
expenditure. Whilst some of the increased expenditures in all states reflect 
rising- costs, it would appear that some monies hav? been available for ex- 
pansion of opportunities for technician training. 

With Colleges of Advanced Education again there is the problem of in- 
consistency between dat^rom differing institutions. Incomplete returns from 
Colleges of Advanced^ Education has meant th:it a statement of enrolments 
and expenditures on Technician education in Colleges of Advanced Education 
cannot be made. It h disappointing that the Reports of the former Common- 
wealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education do not permit this 
analysis. 

Taken together, the available information shoA'r that inadequate data is 
collected and reported. 

A specific analysis of technician enrolments jnd finance is hindered con- 
siderably. The lack of Australia-wide co-ordination for technician education 
contributes to this problem. Apprentice training is discussed at the Australian 
Apprenticeship Advisory Centre, work in Colleges bf Advanced [Education is 
co-ordinated through the Australian Commission on Advanced Education 
and Universitici have tlic Universities Comm*issit)n. 
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Australia needs a National Committee for Technician Education* Such a 
Committee would provide leadership in the development of technician edu- 
cation. Whilst not taking away the rights of States md institutions to offer 
their own awards according to their own curricula programmes, the accredita- 
tion of courses for National CerUlicates could be a step towards greater public 
acceptance of technician qualillcaUons. The Australian work force is less 
conscious of state boundaries. The title of a bachelors degree may cloak a 
wide variety of courses but the title has acceptance as an indicator of a level 
of scholarship. Technician Certificates need an image of an award meaning a 
certain level of achievement, one that exceeds matriculation and one that has 
Value to an employer and the community. 

lido. not consider that Australia is yet ready for a National Technician 
Conjinittce such as thai which operates in New Zealand under the Technicians 
Certification Act 1958. That Committee's functions include the prescription of 
courses and syllabuses;-^ conduct of examinations |or technicians, and the 
granting of a diploma or certificate to a person completing a course prescribed 
under the Act. 

Nor do I see the Technician Education Council or Business Education 
Cotmcil as proposed by Haslegrave ( 1969) as meeting Australia's needs with 
its strongly independent state authorities. 

A National Technician Council must see that an appropriate share of the 
nation's resources are spent on technician education. Data has already been 
presented in this paper on the imbalance in enrolments between professional 
and sub-professional courses. The imbalance in^expcnditures by the Com- 
monwealth Government in further and higher education in the si« states (ex- 
cluding the Commonwealth territories, ACT and NT) is shown in the follow- 
ing table extracted from the speech of the Minister for Education and Science 
delivered on 5th October. 1971. u 



COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON FURTHER 
AND HIGHER EDUC^Clfi 1971-72 ESTIMATES 



Recurrent 


Capital 


Scholar- 
' ships & 
allowances 


'.Research 
Grants 


Total 


Universities 


67.863 


22.167 


31.782 


4.346 


126,158 


College of Adv. Education 


19.182 


18.574' 


3.657 




41,413 . 


Technical Colleges 




9.217 . 


1.065 




10,282 


Teachers Colleges 




14.205 


200 




14.405 


Total 


87.045 
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36.704 


4.346 


192.258 


Enrolments, Australia 


wide, in 


technical 


colleges are of the 


orde^ of 



400,000. universities lOO.OOO and colleges of advfinced education 40,00o. 

Current Australian priorities as far as the Commonwealth Government is^ 
concerned clearly reflect concern for the education of professional lcy(rf 
people. Is there an Australian shortage of such people? Ranging from reports 
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by the Sydney University Appointments Board (1971) lo slalcmcnts by the 
. Research Director of Imperial Chemical Industries (1971); to a reported 
attack on universities for producing so many Arts graduates by then Labour 
Minister Bury (1969); to university graduates beiag warned of a shortage of 
the job they ^wanted by the acting Vice Chancellor of Melbourne University 
(1972); there is evidence of the demand for professional people being met by 
the current institutions and expenditures. The role of Ph.D. itself is also under 
review (e.g. Spicer 1971). 

" r 

The expenditure by States in the technical college sector has shown little 
increase as a proportion of total State expenditure on Education. Data quoted 
by Philp (1970:30) indicated that 7.5 per cent of expenditure has been on 
technical education for almost every year between 1958-59 and 1967-68. The 
percentage spent on universities has grown from 6.7 pei" cent to 9.1 per cent 
over the same period. The component allocated to secondary. ^i|ic^i<mr}ra^ 
risen from 22.8 per cent to 31.1' per cent. These gaiivs have been made whilst 
there has been a drop in primary school expenditure from 48.5 per cent in 
1958-59 to 37.5 per cent in 196-7-^8. Clearly the technical education sector 
(and hence technician education in technical colleges) has been neglected. 
Lack of information prevents an analysis of the increase in expenditures on 
technician educj^tion that may have occurred in Colleges of Advanced 
Education. , * ' ^ 

Australian growth in productivity has been reported (Tregillis 1969:88) 
^s lagging behind those of other advanced countries. What is needed is a more 
balanced and better trained work force. As the Tregillis Mission stated 

We re;jeat it is just as important to the economy of the country that 
there should be adequately trained technicians as there are adequately 
trained university graduates in the liberal arts and the sciences. 

Now is the time to turn attention .to' the education of sub-professional 
people, the education of technicians. There must be considerably increased 
expenditure on research into what is the best educational programme for a 
te.chnician; what should be the appropriate mix of full time and part time 
study; and the nature of the content of a technician's course.'Money needs to 
be spent on improving physical facilities and equipment. Technician teachers 
need better preparation for their task. A blend of industrial experience and 
education 'know-how'' is essential and opportunity miist be made available 
for regular updating of both. Salaries, status and working conditions must be 
raised so that technician teaching will provide a satisfying career for men 
and women from both industry and education. A concerted effort is needed 
to convince young people, parents and employers that a technician education 
has an integrity in its own right. 

As a first step the States and Commonwealth', employers and employees 
must togetiier form a National Committee for Technician Education. The 
Commonwealth Government must be urged to change its present piecemeal- 
approach to financial support to education. The Commonwealth and the 
.,^cornmunity must see the need for a policy that will encourage a proper balance 
between professional, technician anc| apprentice training that will lead to 
maximum benefit to Australia. 
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Appendix A 



ENROLMENTS AT TECHNICIAN LEVEL IN TECHNICAL COLLEGES 

1968 1969 1970 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

Certificate . 30.446 * 32.024 34.227 

Post Certificate 1.076 1.267 1,570 

VICTORIA 

Certificate 10,047 n.a, n.a. 

Technician 2,047 n.a, n.a. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA • 

Diplom4 4.682 4,807 5.,499 

Certificate^ 3.480 3.347 4.047 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Certificate 1,996 2,797 3.347 

Advanced Certificate ./ 325 286 292 

QUEENSLAND 

Sub-Tertiary 2.852 3.011 3.378 

Tertiary 17 85 65 

TASMANIA 

Certificate 2.540 2,587 2.711 

SOURCES 

N.S,W. — "Survey of the Needs for Technical Education in N.S.W, 197Mr75." 
W.A, •T- Unpublished Annual Examination entries. 
S.A, — Unpublished data — private communication. 
Other States — Annual Reports of Education Departments, 
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Appendix B 



STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(EXCLUDING EXPENDITURES ON COLLEGES OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
EXCEPT FOR TASMANIA) 

NE^ SOUTH' WALES 
Year ended Dec, 31 

Consolidated ( Loan Funds CwUh Ass, Total 
' Revenue Grant 

1968 17,560.636 2.178,343 3.015,198 22.754.177 

1969 \ 18,550.700 1,836,114 3.542,773 23.929.587 

1970 22,536,729 2,847.223 2,201,305 27.585,257 
(Source: Survey of Needs for Technical Education in N.S.W. 1971-1975 page 3.1.) 



VICTORIA 

Year ended June 30 



Consolidated Loan Funds incl. 
Revenue C'wlth Grant Total 



1968 n.a. n.a. n.a. 

1969 . . 7,945,192 1,900,666 . 9,845,858 

1970 n.a. n.a. n.a. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Year ended June 30 

1968 4.540.709 785,960 5,326,669 

1969 5,344,684 585,129 5,929,813 

1970 6,303,241 425,379^ 6,728,620 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Year ended 31/12/68 3,945,922 850.000 4,795,922 

Year ended 30/6/69 5,524,743 2,440,991 7,965,734 

Year ended 30/6/70 5,197,521 275.145 5,472,666 

Year ended 30/6/71 6,475,079 1,344,096 7,819,175 

QUEENSLAND 
Year ended June 30 

1968 4.535,061 1,648,736 6,183,797 

1969 . 5,022,667 1,854,999 .6,877,666 

1970 , 5,876,958 3,001,595 8,878,553 

TASMANIA 

Year ended June 30 

1968 1,500,191 863,899 2,364,090 

1969 1.948,639 358.222 2,306,861- 

1970 2,238,666 714,960 ' 2.953,626 

SOURCES: 

N.S.W.— "Survey Needs for Technical Education in N.S.W. 1971-1975." 
S.A. — "Survey of the Needs for Further Education in South Australia." 
Other States-— Annual Reports of Education Departments. 
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PRIORITIES IN MULTI-MEDIA EDUCATIONAL 



PROGRAMMES 

S. C. Driver, b.sc, b.ed..-t.p.t.c.. a.b.ps.s.. m.ax.e. 
Research Officer, Audio-yisual Department, University of Melbourne 

The term ^multi-media* signifies the use of more than one medium, and it 
should be npted at the outset that this ti]j^ or may not be a desirable edu- 
cational strategy. UnfortunatelYthere are no general rules of learning known 
at present which can be uscjjJpbdetermine instructional design. Rather, one 
should ask: *What capability- is to be learned and in what manner is the 
student's performance expected to change, as a result of the learning?* 

TTiere is one further tenn in the title that I have chosen to work under, 
which may be subject to .different interpretations. By 'programme* I mean a 
segment of material with precise objectives^ which is recorded in soniC form 
so that it is exactly repeatable and to some extent has been validated, so that 
we may be confident that it'is teaching what it purports to teach. Usually the 
student will interact with the programme, for example, responses or problem- 
"-olving skills will be required. A 'programme* will include such possibilities 
as programmed learning* an independent study carrel programme which may 
be principally audio, a film or a television programme. * 

Extent of the Programming 

The extent of the detailed presentation (i.e. 'programming*) of a par- 
ticular session will depend principally on the teacher and his expertise. It is 
his responsibility to specify both the general and detailed objectives and 
then prescribe the conditions of learning which will lead the student to the 
realisation of these objectives. 

In general, the extent of the programming will be intermediate between 
the precise and rigid Skinneriar programming and the rather loose 'pro- 
gramming* that is characteristic of. educational television sessions. 

A typical Skinnerian linear programme has passed through many revisions 
before.the final product is published. Skinner employs a set of techniques for 
analysing and controlling behaviour. 

Machine Programmes, share with the individual tutor many advantages 
over other tecliiyques of teaching: 

1. Each student advances at his own rate, the fast learner moving ahead 
rapidly while the slower learner moves at a speed convenient for him. 

2. The student moves on to advanced material only after he has 
thoroughly mastered earlier stages. \ 

3. Because of this gradual progression and wKh the help of certain 
techniques of hinting and promptings the stud^m^jsalmost always 
right. ^'"'"V. 
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4. The sludcnl is conliniunisly active and receives immedialc con- 
firmaliofi of his success. 

5. Items are so constructed thai the student must comprehend the critical 
point in order to supply the answer. 

6. 'Concept' is reprcsefited in the progranune by many examples and 
syntactical arrangements, in an effort to nuiximisc generalization to 
other situations. 

7. A record of students' responses furnishes the programmer with 
valuable information for future revisions. 

(Holland & Skinner: Analysis of Behaviour) 

Trogranming* in educatiorlal television, on the other hand, typically^ 
Involves detailed planning of the session. The script will usually consist of 
two columns — one for the audio component and one for the visual component 
of the telcrccording. Unlike the Skinnerian analysis, the depth of treatmenl 
may not extend beyond a consideration of the most appropriate aural and 
visual component for edch phase of the communication. The student is not 
able to advance at his own rate. Indeed, item 6 above may be the only charac% 
tcristic in Skinner's list, which is present in an educational television pro- 
gramme. 

Whereas 700 students from Harvard and RadclifTc Universities were used 
in revising Skinner s programme, extensive student response is rarely em- 
ployed in the revision of an ETV programme. It is most desirable that all 
educational programmes should utilise a measure of student feedback to 
shape the final programme. The measure of active student participation in a 
programmed individual study session will be intermediate between that re- 
quired by ETV and a Skinnerian linear. programme. 

Rationale for Choosing Media ^ 

If we wish to teach Boyle's law, for example, then which of the media of 
communication do we choose? Upon wha^ rational basis will such a decision 
rest? Of course the question is not simply one of which medium or media to 
choose, but also, *In what combination and it] what manner aretthey to be 
employed?* 

This problem is well phrased by Gagnc (The Conditions of Learning 
P.272) when he asks: Tor what purposes are these various media appro- 
priate, and for what purposes are they inappropriate, or at least relatively in- 
effective?* Symbols, objects and events are the stimuli from which learning 
occurs and therefore they should be chosen according to the type of learning 
that is required. This can be readily illustrated from the example of Boyle's ^ 
Law. 

The objects and events will differ according to whether discovery learn- 
ing or a didactic 'approat ' lo be used. 

The first ^p toward^ the rational selection of media is to precisely 
specify the behavioural objectives of the instructional programme. There is no 
aspect of educational programme production M'ith a higher priority than the 
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^ imambiguoux statement of what the learner should be capable oj after the 
period of instnudon, that he was not capable of before, i.e. what benefit has 
he received from thai instructional segment? Unless the goal is accurately 
specified, how will we determine when we have reached it? The teacher or 
programmer must be ablr to \spccify and communicate those educational 
intents ^ic has sclbcted' and to describe *ihc terminal behaviour of the learner 
lo preclude n^isinierprelalion*. 

(Magcr. 1962) 

Mager (Preparing Objectives for Programmed Instruction, 1962) has 
listed three recommendations for writing satisfactory educational objectives:- 

L Identify the terminal behaviour by name; we can specify the kind of 
behaviour whic'i wilhbe accepted as evidence that the learner has 
achieved the objective. 

- Try to further define the desired behaviour by describing the important 
conditions under which the behaviour will be expected to occur. 

3. Specify the criteria of acceptable performance by describing how well 
the learner must perform to be considered acceptable. 

When the objectives have been identified, the type of learning should be 
apparent. Gagne (The Conditions of Learning, 1966) has provided us with 
a useful hierarchical model ranging from simple signal learning to problem- 
solving. 

Each type of learning (and rherc will u,sually be several types in an in- 
structional programme), requires its own external conditions of learning (e.g. 
concepts; principles; problem-solving). The programmer should now be able 
to list the instructional events, identify the characteristics of required stimuli 
and state the possible media )^hich will satisfy these conditions. The final 
decision will also depend on factors external to the learning situation such 
as time, staff and finance available. In many cases it will be a compromise 
and the inconvenience of changing from medium to mfedium will have to be 
considered. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to deal further with the Gagne model 
of the ^Conditions of Learning*. I would, however, recommend it to those with 
responsibilities in the fields of media selection, production, utilization and 
evaluation. If I have appeared to labour unduly the whole questiom of edu- 
cational objectives it is because 1 am convinced that it should be a central 
aspect of all educational programmes, and indeed of the whole field of edu- 
cational technology. 

Priorities in the development of educational programmes 

There are two principal aspects of this problem to which I wish to 
address myself: 

1, What are the priorities within an existing educational course for the 
development' and utilization of multi-media programmes? 

2. The State and National problem of the selection and training of staff 
with professional skills in the area lyf media selection and use. 




rhc following factors should guide us in making decisions about which 
courses and portions of courses are most suitable for multi-media pro- 
grammes: ;; 

1 . Relatively large numbers of students — especially in a compulsory 
course or core area. / 

2. Students who are unequally prepared for a course, or wuere individual 
differences are particularly evident. The^ advantages of individual 
study then become more pronounced. 

3. Areas of the curriculum which are not subject to very rapid change. 
It would be uneconomic to make a major investment in programming 
material which isVapidly becoming obsolete. Rowntree (Basically 
Branching, 1966) advises: *New subjects particularly are liable to 
change. Let them settle down before you .$tart programming'. In 

a many areas of university education stability of subject matter is lack- 
ing-(e.g, radiology, drug-specifications, current affairs) and a pro- 
gramme would be out-dated before it could be validated and printed,^ 

4. Areas or topics about which there is a general consensus of opinion. 
The arts and social sciences, where opinions and value judgements 
become important, are often less amejiable to programming than the 
more factual subjects, 

5. Which subjects or areas are being taught ineffectively by present 
methods? Are th»^re subjects that are not being taught at all due to 
lack of qualified staff (e,g, first aid for oil refinery personnel)? Are 
there trouble-spots within existing curricula-areas where students in 
general have difficulty (e.g. Time and International Date-lme in 
Secondary School Geography). ^ 

6. Areas where human contact and interchange is noi 'essential, JFor 
example, if the conditions of learning require discussion methods, or 
skill in expressing ones views to others, then an approach based solely 
upon independent study methods will be inappropriate. 

7. Areas where student response and feedback, on an individual basis, 
is important. 

The above factors should provide some guidance as to which sections 
of courses may be expected to provide the greatest educational benefit m 
terms of either the prograrnming effort required, or the cost m purchasmg 
existing programmes. 

Priorities in the selection and training of media specialists. 

This final section of my paper is a report of the Educational Technology 
Committee of the Victorian Institute of Educational Reseai-ch. I would like 
to publicly acknowledge the assistance of each member of that Committee 
over the past 18 months. 

We have received a large number of submissions, both personally and 
in print from persons professionally engaged in Educational Technology and 
allied areas. The aim of this study was 'to define the role of the media 
specialist and to determine the nature and duration of his training', and a 
summary of the findings and recommendations will now be presented. The full 
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report is to be published in the Bulletin of the Victorian Institute of Edu. 
cational Research later this year. *3 

The Commonwealth Government has recently provided a number of 
Education Resource Centres in secondary schools. The cost of each of these 
buildings is approximately $90,000, yet little thought has been given to the 
pre-service or in-service training of staff for these Centres. 

If these new buildings arc to become true Resource Centres, and not 
merely elaborate libraries, then an immediate attempt 'must be made to 
provide adequately trained staff. 

One of the basic concepts of a Resource Centre is that it can cater for 
individual differences amongst students. This function will be achieved by 
providing a range of both single and multi-media programmes. Only qualified 
staff will be capable of selecting from the commercially available programmes 
or producing and validating their own programmes. 




Figure 1. — Functions of an Educ-^fional Resource Centre. 
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ThcVajor Educational Resource Centre (E.R.C.) role is accepted by 
the Committee as information storage, retrieval and professional consultation 
services. These functions have been analysed in Figure I and this provides a 
visual representation of the main interactions between persons and processes 
that are envisaged in the system. 

When we speak of the functions of an E.R.C. in a secondary school, ^d 
the training of specialists to staff such a centre, we do not intend to imply 
that all Secondary schools should have an E.R.C. with the same structure 
and functions. We hope that a flexible system w^ich will be-integrated withm 
the activity of the school will emerge. Such a system can make a unique con- 
tribution towards the fulfilment of the educational aims of the institution. 
One would theref^e expect to find certain functions of the E.R.C. more 
evident in some schools than in others. 

At the risk of over-generalizing one can examine the functions of an 
E.R.C. in relation to three major types of school: — 

Type A School — examination dominated and therefore content 
dominated; teacher centred; students are passive absorbers of information 
^ mainly dispensed by teachers through class lessons and the text-book. Mam' 
resources are teacher, chalkboard and textbooks. A few teachers use audio 
visual aids to brighten up their lessons, but there is much boredom and httle 
meaningful learning. 

The E.R.C. in such a school is a library containing only print material. 
The school would not miss the library very much if it disappeared. 

Type B School — is a modem innovative school — down and out with 
exams and assessment, down with subject barriers (and sometimes subjects). 
Some form of integrated programme, e.g. general studies. Very student- 
centred but the more able students may be bored. Assignments and excursions 
are largely used; students are active, sometimes working on assignments, 
sometimes just active (euphemistically called socializing). There is more 
incidental learning than in type A. Main resources are the teacher via dup- 
licated notes, textbooks, E.R.C, community, parents and the pupUs. Tins is 
based on the idea that children learn by experiencing but that this should 
not be too contrived or controlled. 'Student is usually right' approach. There 
is a constant search for new and better ways of doing things. 

The E.R.C. is a library with more books, journals and non-print materials 
than Type A. li is also used much more extensively by both staff and students. 

The school would miss the E.R.C. if it disappeared, because it has be- 
come an integral part of the school. 

Type C School — is largely in the future. It uses clearly stated objectives 
which are assessed and the school programme modified as a result. It is 
student centered in the sense that learning is individualized for each student. 
It uses a carefully designed balanced programme of large group sessions, small 
group sessions and individual study to achieve a balance of cognitive 
creaUve, attitudinal and physical skill objectives. There are no fixed ngid 
classes but flexible scheduling is used. The principal resources are packaged 
programmes, e.g. SRA, JSSP, problem solving activities and action research. 
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Audio visual rcspurccs are integral sources of information and stimuli, to- 
/ gether with printed materials and people. This approach is based on the 
idea that children learn in different ways and at different iates and that the 
school role is to provide each student with just enough structure to facilitate 
his leaming. The students are involved in the choice of objectives and con- 
tract to achieve these at their own rate. The long-term aim is to 
^ develop successful autonomous learners and hence the emphasis is on develop- 
ing skills of self-directed learning and arousing and maintaining motivation to 
leam: 

The ERC is the 'beating heart of the school', open on a cafeteria basis, 
well stocked with the resources required and appropriately staffed. The ERC 
is as important to the student as the laboratory is to the scientist — the school 
could not function without it. The staffing establishment of an ERC will 
not only depend upon the size of the schpol, but also upon the nature of the 
curriculum, the methods of teaching and learning used, the use of the ERC 
outside school hours and the size and nature of the collection of software and 
hardware. 

Simplified Task Analysis 

In view of the multiplicity of factors involved, each staffing case would 
probably have lo be argued on its merits. However; a general model, capable 
of adaption fcfr individual schools, is shown in Figure 2. 



^1 
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Head of E.R.C. 

Subject Media Specialists (Teachers) 






-Libraiian Audio Production 
Visual Officer 
Officer 






Clerk Technician 



Figure 2.— Staff Roles in a Secondary Scfiool Educational Resource Centre. 

The horizontal areas reveal three levels of responsibility from Head of an 
ERC down to clerk, and the types of expertise required to perform these roles 
at each level. The proportion of the areas varies as the role varies between the 
levels. It is equally obvious that the nature of the school will influence these 
proportions in each school, e.g. a school experimenting, with open classrooms 
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or ungraded classes may require an extensive knowledge of resources and 
make heavy demands on production and educational know-how of ERC 
staff. 

Staffing E.R.C/S 

1. It is essential that a c arefully designed staffing structure is set up by 
the EducatW Department and approved by the tribunal as soon as 
possible or th^vEbtential value of the E.R.C/s will be lost as they 
lapse back into bSbk-minding centres through lack of well qualified 
and enthusiastic staffs. Therefore, as a short term solution, it is both 
more efficient and more effective to take teachprs who have these 
qualities and to give ihem training in the other areas than it would 
be to take staff skilled in librarianship or audija visual services and 
give them the necessary experience and training in education and 
administration. Of course a few of our librarians already have exten- 
sive teaching experience, but most have not. 

A suggestion is that senior teachers should be offered a post-graduate,, 
part-time course to qualify them for the position of Head of an E.R.C. These 
teachers should have had at least five years teaching experience, have a 
desire to specialize in thi^ area and have shown initiative in experimenting, 
or have had experience in an innovative curriculum programme. 

A detailed curriculum which the €}ommittee believes is suitable for 
future media specialists, is to be published in the Bulletin of the Victorian 
Institute of Educational Research in November 1972. Figure 1 represents 
many of the diverse functions of an ERC, and the proposed course of train- 
ing should prepare teachers to carry out the varied activities and skills which 
the operation of an effective ERC requires. 

Staffing the Educationkjlesourcc Centres of Schools A, B and C \ 

* In each case assume a secondary school enrolment of 800- ^ 
900 students. 

Type A School would require the following staff structure for the E.R.C. 

which would be most suitable for its present state, but which 
could begin a process of evolution in a more progressive 
direction: 

1 i'eacher-librarian with teaching experience. 
1 Librarian. 

1 Media specialist (AV). 

2 Library technicians (or clerks). 

This staff in a Commonwealth standard E.R.C. could per- 
form its fuactions adequately for School A and facilitate 
useful educational change in the school. 

Type B School would require at the least the following staff: . 

1 Director of E.R.C. 

2 TeacherMibrarians ^edia Specialist (Library) 1- 
2 Library technicians. 

1 Library clerk. 
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1 AV officer (AV Media Specialist). 
1 AV Technician, 

together with at IcisT one Curriculuni Resources Adviser 
(a teu^her assigned to the position and trained for the role). 



3 Library Techniciaiis. 
2 Library Clerks. 

1 Typist. 

2 Media Specialists (A.V). 
1 AV Technician. 

I Media Specialist (Production). 

1 Production Technician. 

plus 5-7 CurrirulLm Resource Advisers. 

This may appear a large staff but it must be remembered 

that there would be a greatly reduced classroom contact forv 

students with a subsequent increased use of the E,R.C. 

facilities and a reduction Jn the number of other teachers 

required. 



Regioqal and National Centres. 

Regional Centres, in which a team of educational technologists accept 
the present state of educational instrumentation, an'd work within its limits, 
should be established. They will employ a systems approach to the design 
of educational materials >yhich will permit maximum learning to occur. This 
involves specifying behavioural objectives, . development of instructional 
strategies, testing and revision of instruction iinits and, finally, packaging and 
administering a validated learning system. 

This is similar in many respects to the programmed learning approach. 

An urgent priority exists in Australia for the establishment of a National 
Centre which will seek out existing programmes, adopt them if necessary, 
and also produce validated progranimes of wide application. These pro- 
grammes, many of which will be designed for individual use, may incorporate 
a wide rAnge of educational media. On some occasions a choice of media 
should be offered, in order to cater for all learning styles. 



Type C School would require: 

1 Director of RR.C. 
4 Media Specialist* (Library). 
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HISTORY'S FUTURE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 



D. MaHONY, M.A., LITT.B., M.A.C.E. 

Senior Lecturer, Ml. Gravatt Teachers' College, Queensland 

The title, of this address, *History*s Future in the Secondary School', 
carries the obvious implication that the future of History as a separate dis- 
cipline is no longer as ccure as it once was. On this there would be general 
agreement: In two States History is no longer taught in the junior secondary 
school having been merged with the Social Science subjects in interdisciplinary 
programmes. In every other State new junior secondary Social Science courses 
have been, or* are to be, introduced and at the national level a committee 
has been appointed to assist and co-ordinate the work of curriculum officers 
and teachers with these courses. Nowhere does History now have a separate 
existence in the Primary School. 

In this paper I shall not be so concerned with the future of History as a 
separate elective and relatively specialised discipline. Its future in this role, at 
the senior secondary level seems assured, particularly in the light of important 
changes, which are occurring as history educators engage in considerable 
rethinking of the objectives, content and teaching strategies of their subject. 
My concern will be with the future and place of History hi the general edu- 
cation of children, particularly at the junior secondary level, following re- 
newed intereM in the Social Studies/Social Science concept. 

In this context, the very nub of History's current dilemma is simply that 
it has for almost a century been charged with much of the formal social 
education of school children. Now its position has been challenged by a whole 
range of new disciplines — sociology, political science, anthropology, social 
psychology, as well as the more established disciplines, economics and 
geography — which can lay claim to making a valuable contribution to the 
child's social education. No doubt the position of school history has also 
been aggravated by its past: Its content was narrow, its methods formal and 
traditional, the view of the past which it transmitted was both romantic and 
conservative and as a result its contribution to citizenship education, from a 
contemporary view, was perhaps questionable. On the other hand, in matter, 
method and result it was probably no more worthy o( criticism than many 
other subjects of the old curriculum. 

As we know the current challenge to History's position in the school 
curriculum is not its first. This occurred in the late 30's and took concrete 
form in the two succeeding decades with the introduction of Social Studies. 
At first the Social Studies movement seemed to promise a bright, new era in 
social education;^ as it turned out, however, it^was very much a non-event. 
The secondary school system of the 40's and even V: % 5C's, :tiil very much 
under the influence of selective traditions, was not ^trt^Je gfomd for multi- 
disciplinary courses and in any case History's contribution to th* new subject 



"For footnot1?|sce next pagt. 
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was a majOi one. The *old* Social Studies was muitidiscipiinary only in a very 
limited sense. 

The new challenge to History's position in the schopj curriculum is much 
more substantial: Important reforms in secondary education have made the 
accommodation of. new courses much easier than was ever the case in the 
past. History now has a much greater number of disciplines ranged against it 
backed by specialists and educationalists who are anxious to see the social 
sciences making a direct contribution to the education of school children. - 
Furthermore, the structuring of muitidiscipiinary courses, following Arherican 
models, has become more sophisticated; Social Science/Social Studies, in the 
wake of mathematics and science, is feeling the influence of the curriculum 
revolution. These developments have been buttressed by considerable pro- 
fessional and public interest and support, professional interest being touched 
off, no doubl, by the 1967 Burwood UNESCO seminar.^* Within the com- 
munity there is an increased awareness of social issues and a general feeling 
that children should be prepared much more directly and effectively for adult- 
hood in a rapidly changing and complex world. Again, a demand of the so- 
called 'student movement' has been for greater ^relevance' in the school 
curriculum. 

One cannot, of course, pronounce this second Social Studies movement 
a success. In some States the experiment has hardly been launched and, in 
any case, the very nature of the multi or interdisciplinary approach must raise 
its own peculiar problems. Indeed, some of the Social Science movement's 
leading enthusiasts not only present different concepts of the purpose of 
Social Science in the schools^ but also express some reservations about the 
courses which have recently emerged.'^ In their writings they commonly adopt 
a cautionary tone as they reflect upon the very real problems in structuring 



^At the 1937 New Education Fellowship Conference the Finnish educationalist. 
Dr. ZUliacus affirmed, ^In the new schools the old separate subjects are done away 
with or rather fused in the single subject. Social Studies, where political and cultural 
history, economics and geography, simply becomfe the different angles from which 
to view the single problem of understanding some phase of the life of mankind ' 
Social Studies for Schools, Melbourne University Press 1946, p. 7. 
It is interesting to note how a much more recent definition is so close to the one 
above which was made some 34 years ago: *'The broad understanding of society 
and its mode of working seems to require a form of teaching that crosses the 
boundaries of separate disciplines, that draws concepts, general principles of explana- 
tion, factual material from one after another of the social sciences . . P. Patridge, 
W. F. Connell, S. W. Cohen, Social Science and the Secondary School, Novak, 
Sydney, 1969. 

2Thus Professor Encel has written, "In the last ten years, a growing number of 
academic- social scientists have taken a serious interest in the possibility of teaching 
thtir disciplines in the schools, and the importance of sociology and allied subjects 
in i-elping the student to understand ♦the modern world is at last being recognised by 
the administrators". "Social Studies and the Social Sciences", Australian Journal of 
Education. Oct,, 1970, p. 229. 

■'See P. H. Partridge, "A Report on the Seminar", Education News, Vol. 11, No. 6. 

^See Encel, op. cit., pp. 230-231 in which he differentiates between those who see 
^Social Science as primarily important for the child's social education and others 
who see its main contribution as intellectual. 

■"•See. for example, David Dufty, "After Burwood What? a Study in Curriculum 
Innovation and Evaluation", Australian Journal of Education, March 1971, pp. 73-92. 
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and presenting such courses and in preparing teachers to teach them.*^ Never- 
theless, given the enthusiasm and commitment of those engaged in the new 
movement and the increasing sophistication of curHcular techniques, one can 
only feel optimistic about its success, " . 

Not surprisingly a large proportion of History teachers in some States, 
notably in N.S.W,, arc in considerable opposition to suggestions that their 
subject should give way to Social Studies/Social-Science in the junior second- 
ary school. Reports upon the contest in N.S,W. refer rather emotively to 
'somewhat paranoic meetings of History teachers'^ and warn against 
*unsaindy, empire-building and bandwagon-jumping."^ In some desperation 
one educationist^has declared that he is *weary of the war' and appropriately 
enough has called for an 'entente cordiale\^^ The opposition viewpoint has 
been forcefully argued by Alan Barcan in his recent Social Science, History 
and tfie New Curriculum}^ No doubt it is tO the benefit of both History and 
Social Science that this very spirited debate has occurred. 

History's problem in the new order could be easily resolved if it was, 
like anthropology, political science or economics, a relatively narrow dis- 
cipline. Then it could be legitimately assigned its 1/6 proportion of a 
multidisciplinary programme: In the Social Science syllabus organisation 
which is becoming common of six vertical columns appropriately labelled 
history, sociology, anthropology and so on, its particular column might re- 
present its equitable quantitative proportion of the course. However, it is 
not nearly as simple as this: History Is a synthesising discipline, its interests 
have considerable universality and in its inquiries of mankind's past, the 
present as we know being a rather transient quantity, it can lay claim to the 
various forms of knowledge and. investigation at man's disposal. 

The result is that at the school level History, in the face of the challenge 
from multidisciplinary programmes and no doubt in recognition of its old 
inadequacies, is now demonstrating its considerable adaptability. At a 
relatively simple level, for example, it is not too difficult to argue that a 
course even in Ancient History has relevance to the present. Lately, however, 
school history courses have responded to challenges more complex than this: 
If educational concern is that children should have a knowledge of the very 
recent past and present so that the contemporary world is more con^orehen- 
sible, school studies become- allegedly more relevant and greater inteu^ational 
understanding be attained, then contemporary world history courses can be 
introduced. This is in fact becoming a cortimon trend in History Syllabuses in 
many western countries — the new Queensland Senior History being a local 



'^Alan Barcan, Social Science y History and the New Curriculum, Hicks Smith, Sydney, 
I97I, pp. 30-39 provides a useful sumrhary of those difficulties. 

"D. G. Dufty, "History, Social Science and the Social Studies Subjects", Teaching 
History, Vol 5, Dec. 1971, p. 9. 

'^David Shortle, '^Piloting the New Social Studies**, N.S.W.H.T.A. \'e\vsletter, Wo. I 
1971/72, p. 20. 

"Dufty, op. cit., p. 3, 

I'^Op. cit. See also Alan Barcan. "History, Social Scienct social Change", 

N.S.W.H.T.A. Newsletter, No. 1 1971/72, pp. 23-31. 
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•example. Again in the study of current social/political problems parallel 
examples from the past, even the remote past, can be used to give depth 
and perspective to such investigations — the Harvard Public Issues Series and 
some of the modern history syllabuses of various British Examination 
Boards** show how this can be done and done well. If one's concern is with 
man's creative-cultural life then a programme is evolved in which the vertical 
columns now become painting and sculpture, architecture, literature, music 
and science under the title 'integrated history'. This has been performed 
within the Centre for the Advancement of Teaching at Macquarie 
University. 

The synthesizing nature of history Ras been used to considerable'efTect in 
some recent junior history syllabuses: The South Australian course has as 
one of its goals. To help the student to relate to his contemporary world by 
developing his interest in his own and other societies through a broad ap- 
proach which incorporates political, social, cultural and economic history 
without narrow limitations'.*'* Another objective of the same History course 
is, To integrate the study of human society; to break down some of the 
artificial barriers between subjects'.*' Again, in Victoria the Education De- 
partment's History Committee has been developing aspects of the social 
sciences within its programmes so that History becomes a synoptic dis- 
cipline.^^ This is not, of course, a, new movement: The junior course in this 
State, which was framed some time ago and is now in need of heavy revision, 
is sub-titled Junior History and Civics and was obviously an early attempt to 
make history's contribution to social education as broad and as effective as 
possible. I note, incidentally, that the senior levels of History courses in sopic 
of the West German states are now entitled 'Social Studies*.**^ Altogether it is 
not surprising to find it sometimes said that History teachers can adapt 
very adequately to the new Social Studies/Social Science courses at the junior 
secondary level .'^ This does not mean that History teachers should be forced 
to take individual responsibility for Social Science/Social Studies courses 
which are, for example, mainly sociological in orientation, as the N.S.W. and 
S.A. courses seem to be, if they have not been trained in this discipline. 



nSee for example, the East Anglian Regional Examinalions Board's History Syllabuses 
in Althea Lyall ed.. "History Syllabuses and a World Perspeclive,' Longmans. London 
1967. 

i^L T Hall Teaching of Integrated History m Secondary. Schools, Centre for Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Macquarie University 1971. 
iVunior Secondary History Curriculum, Educ. Dept. of 5>.A.. 1^71. p. J. 
i-»Ibid. 

isSee Ian Whelan. "History -Teaching in Victoria: directions of change". NICSSE 
Occasional Paper No. 2. 

»«Lyall ed op. cit., contains details of the Gemeinschaftskunde (Social Studies) courses 
in North Rhine Westphalia and Berlin, pp. 95. 96. 

»"Thus Dr B. F. Harris has recently written. "Sociologists are speaking svith consider- 
able deference about History, pointing out that many of the best in their ranks were 
originally trained as historians, and that a capable History teacher, given a Social 
Science syllabus and a minimal briefing, can go off and do an excellent job weanng 
the new bat". "History-Homanity or Social Science". N.S.W.H.T.A. Newsletter, 
Nov,/ Dec. 1971. p. 5. 
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By pointing out the adaptability and comprehensiveness of History .1 
am not suggesting that History teachers have grounds for engaging in border 
warfare with, or imperial expansion against, their colleagues in the social 
sciences. Similar claims for the integrating potential of other subjects are 
frequently made. In any event some valid criticisms' can be levelled against the 
principle of integrating within a particular discipline and there are, as we know, 
other valuable integrative frameworks for evolving an interdisciplinary study. 
My point is simply that our discipline, as a result of its comprehensiveness and 
adaptability can continue to make a valuable contribution to social education. 
It is quite unfair to judge History in terms of ifs traditional content at the 
school level which was, to use Sir John Sceley's phrase 'past poli'xs'. This 
notion now belongs to an earlier cra.^** 

On the other hand, it can be argued that to use History's comprehensive- 
ness as an argument is. to some extent, defensive. The more pertinent task is 
to demonstrate what is unique to the subject so that it can be seen as a vital 
conipbnent in an interdisciplinary programme. There is little point in arguing, 
for example, that History can develop certain research techniques when 
much the same can be said for other disciplines. In the recently published 
Si ial Science and the School Curricidum, F. J. Hunl^" alludes to what he 

sec as the differences between History and the various social sciences: . 

' (■ 

The social sciences . . involve a study of issues, problems, policies 
and behavifli of individuals and groups in contemporary society; 
they involve people and groups who are active and who may i^eaci, 
rather than people and groups who can be known only from 
documentary sources. ^ ' 

The particular issues of the present relate primarily, then, ti^ the 
process of drawing upon social science disciplines, with/ their 
objectivity and inquiry orientations, in the examination and disqiission 
with primar/and secondary pupils of complex, sensitive and potentially 
explosive situations and problems of society.-** ' ' • 

■ f 

.Although that which distinguishes History from the social sciences wjill con- 
stitute our discipline's most substantial contribution, the differences set out by 
Hunt require some qualification: History, like the social sciences, is inquiry 
oriented, the problem of objectivity is not new to the discipline and indeed 
historians have agonised over it for a considerable period. Documentary 
evidence, the material of History, haj; by its very nature, enormous limitations 
but the research techniques-of the social scientist have, no doubt, iheit own in- 
built restrictions. The prime distinction- which Hunt draws is. of cdurse, the - 
supertieially basic one: The social sciences deal with the present, with living- 
people, with the real word of the child' while history deals with its past. 
This distinction needs'fo be closely examined and it is an examination which 
is quite central to our discussion. / 

5 

'"Hislory's olil repuiation. ncverihelcss. dies hard. In his Social Science and-lhe School 
Cnrriciiiunu V. J. Hunt avers that History has been little influenced by. the "so-called 
'newer' disciplines. In History, emphasis was yiven to, political aspects", p. 9. 

'■'.Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 1971. 

-'Mbid.. p. 121;' 
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History has a much more vital role to play in school studies of society 
than merely providing a brief, descriptive background ro present day prob- 
lerhs. If the junior secondary child is to consider questions which, no doubt, 
have very real significance to him like, What is an Australian? How are 
Australians different from other European peoples? Why do we have an 
aboriginal problem? Why do* so many Australians live in cities? Why do we 
seem $o dependent upon the United States? How and why are Asian peoples 
so culturally different from us? Why is Japan, our main trading partner, the 
most industrially advanced country in Asia? then History has, for the child, 
very real contemporary importance. It is perfectly trite to say that an under- 
standing of the present does not begin and end with the present and yet, in 
the light of the heavy ejjiphasis upon *presentism' in some of the new Social 
Science/Social Studies bourses, the^ patently obvious needs to be declared. 
Thus F. J. Hunt writes, 'Sociology and Anthropology might prove more 
congenial as integrative frameworks from the viewpoint of pupils and teachers 
. . for they have potential advantages in a primacy of concern with the 
present, in contrast with History'.^^ In contrast to this assumption regarding 
the educational interests of children it is perhaps worth mentioning that 
there has been no mass flight from History, at the senior level, by modem 
youUi, that some in fact continue to display interest even in the remote past, 
if rising enrohnents in Ancient History be any guide and that research in- 
dicates that junior secondary children find considerable interest and enjoy- 
ment in learning about periods distant in time from the present.- Of course 
the fascination and relevance of History is well recognised by the man in the 
street if the, explosion of popular historical publishing, the wide audience 
which historical drama attracts, the burgeoning of local historical societies 
and the alinost voguish support for the National Trust be any guide: 

History must play a vital role in school studies of society for otherwise 
such courses will become unbalanced and incomplete. One of its great ad- 
vantages is that it will enable children to see the present in some perspe<itive, 
provide them with the 'long view' which is extremely important at a time when 
mankind appears to be beset with a multiplicity of problems. Perhaps our 
'problem age' might comparatively, ir. p^rt, be an impression created by the 
^efiecli^^ess qf the omnipresent media, a great broadening in educational 
oppo^ui^ties, increased leisure time and rapid developments in social and 
personal analysis. Although it is haiuly a reason for apathy one has only to 
review some of the great catastrophes of the past to feel at least some 
satisfaction at living in ihe present in spite of the materialism and insecurity 
of our age. 



. '-'Ubid., p. 8. 

22Sce, for example, statistics cited by Barcan which show a very significant increase 
in the number of candidates taking Ancient History for the N.S.W. Higher School 
Certificate, in Social Science, flisi/^ry and the New Curriculum, p. 67. R, N. Hallam 
in "Piaget and Thinking in History'* refers briefly to a number of research studies 
which demonstrate the interest of children in the remote past. For example: "The 
appeal of the distant past to children was found by Musgrove, who discovered 
among 228 children *a consistent average preference for history remote in time. 
•This was so at all ages between 10 and 15, with boys equally with girls,* and in 
secondary modern' as well as in grammar "streams*. Martin Ballard ed., New Move- 
ments in the Study and Teaching of History, Temple Smith, London 1970, p. 167. 




History could temper the development of an unreal utopianism, the search 
for instant remedies to some of the profoundest problems which have beset 
mankind over historical time. Perhaps Historj^ will enable youth to see the 
limitations of contemporary judgment and the considerable human distance 
between programmes, policies and ideologies and their successful implementa- 
tion. As Arthur Bestor has put it, 'Preoccupation with contemporary affairs, 
in programs of social studies, deprives young people, in effect, of the ability 
to profit from the whole past experience of mankind'.-^ Such a preoccupation 
will also, of course, deprive the child of a knowledge of his cu^ural tradition 
and an essential chronological social framework in which to place his studies 
of so many other subjects in the school curriculum. 

Every age is egocentric and our own at least as much as any other. Now- 
adays the term *new' is extremely. fashionable and indeed we even have the 
*new' history. In a comparatively recent study George Mowry writes, *The 
word **ncw" occurred with astonishing frequency to describe all manner of 
changes . . . The "new" theology, the "new morality", the "new woman", the 
'"new immigration", the "new city" . . . few political programs and tracts 
dared not include in their descriptive title an allusion to their uniqueness and 
their novelty, the "New Nationalism", ,the "New Freedom", . . , the 
New Republic and the New Democracy.'-^ Mowry was not describing the *new 
age' in which we live but the United States ai the beginning of th^s century. 
There are, of course, many examples from periods of history more remote 
than a mere seventy years ago when man was extremely impressed by the 
alleged uniqueness of his particular era. One of the purposes of History in 
schools might be to sh:.^ ^Jiat modem man ^nd his society is not so com- 
pletely unique and that there are still many lessons to be learnt from the past. 

J. H. Passmore has commented that one of the important roles of history 
is *to destroy that provinciality of time and place to which we ar? all subject, 
to help us to see possibilities, possible forms of life, to which we would other- 
wise be blind, possibilities which, as it were, "set off* the present as distinct 
from merely providing a background to it.'-^' We would hope that through 
historical studies children might gain knowledge of; and develop desirable 
attitudes to, mankind's legacy and the debt of contemporary society to it; 
man's needs and his various responses to them; the nature of change and 
progress; differences' — ethnic, cultural, political, religious and even 
chronological; truth and the purpose of historical studies. 

I also think that our subject might act as a very important human and 
intellectual counterpoise to the orientations of the newer social sciences. At 
. its circumference History adopts some of the approaches of the social 
sciences, at its centre it belongs to the humanities. It is much more sensitive to 
the value of scholarly intuit n, judgment and even conjecture, much more 



-•^"History in the Secondary School**, in Martin Feldman and Eli Seifman cds., Ihc 
Social Studie.v, Structure, Models and Strategies, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs 
1969. p. 184. 

-^George E. Mowry » The Era of Theodore Roosevelt and the Birth of Modern America 

1900'19J2, Har^r, New York 1962. p. 2. 
-■'••History Today" Teaching History, Vol. 2, part 3. Oct, 1068. p. 8. 
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concerned with the force of ideas. It holds in some doubt the extent to which 
man in society can be quantified; Gone are the days when historians generally 
would proclaim, after Bury, that history is under the governance of lavys. 
They are both 'impressed and depressed' by the techniques of their social 
science colleagues who as feisenstadt has exclaimed, 'vigorously postulate 
hypotheses, define areas for inspection, set up charts, classify IBM cards, 
make the chemistr>' of human action a matter of quantitative analysis ... If 
the historian sees method in their madness, he also suspects madness in their 
mcthod'=« 

Eisenstadt, of course, overdraws the situation. The newer social sciences 
are providing us with valuable insights into man in society and they have had 
considerable influence upon our discipline. Nevertheless, the distinction re- 
mains and it is an. important one. History as a humanitarian study has a 
vital role to play in the social education of the child. This is surely high- 
lighted by the assertion of F. J. Hunt that *A social science inquiry can 
examine the characteristics of values and the conditions under which they are 
"held, or otherwise related to, but there is no basis in social science for judging 
' the goodness or righmess of values as selected end-states. A social scientist , 
can not* comment on the worthiness of the ends in themselves'."^ Again, 
'Social scientists can study expressive activities as aspects of social activity and 
in terms of their socio-cultural significance but again, as with values, there is 
noT)asis in social science for commenting upon their worthwhileness as ends 
in themselves';-'* To the historian this must seem a coldly 'scientific' approach 
to the affairs of men. 

In the past few years there has been a considerable re-examination in this 
country of the nature of the social education provided by schools as a result 
of changing community needs, the development of disciplines which give newer 
perspectives to the study of man in society' and the refinement of curricular 
techniques which apparently make quite ambitious programmes po sible. The 
preparation of children for society is unquestionably a basic function of the 
school and the new approaches are therefore of considerable importance. I 
hope that I have adequately shown in this brief paper that our discipline 
must continue to play a vital role in this task. It would really be extraordinary, 
and indeed dangerous, for a child^s education to proceed in substantial 
ignorance of mankind's past. 



9 



-"A. S. Eisenstadt. •'American History and Social Science'', in The Craft of American 
History, Harper 1966. Vol. 11, p. 118. G. R. Elton has been intemperate enough 
to say, "the study of history may be said to serve a vita! purpose when it combats 
the overconfidence of the men who sec the world as categories and statistics and 
think in jargon**. The practice of History, Sydney University Press, 1967. p. 39. 

-7Hunt. op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

-^Ibid,. p. 19.' For an iriteresting account of the limitations of the social sciences in 
school programmes see G. Johnston. **The Scientific Study of Society: A Discussion 
of Limits and Alternatives**. Australian Journal of Education. Vol. 14, No. 1, March 
1970, pp. 57-65. 
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PRIORITIES IN TERTIARY EDUCATION 



R. St. C. Johnson, m.a., uip.ed., f.a.c.f.. 
Professor of Classics, Australian N.ational University 

It is by now a platitude, especially to this audience, to draw attention to 
the increasing demands of education on national resources. From time to 
time State ministers in other fields get extremely irritated at what seems to be 
the bottomless pit of requests for funds for education. There are never enough 
resources to meet all the demands in all aspects of national welfare, and cer- 
tainly not enough to meet the needs or desires of the educational sector. 
These demands arc growing rapidly in the non-tertiary sector, from pre- 
school through secondary and technical school. If any massive effort is 
made to meet these requevSts, it seems very likely that one result will be a 
squeeze on the tertiary sector. 

Within the tertiary Sv^ctor, there are already competing pressures. The 
universities had their hey day from the establishment of the Murray Com- 
mittee in the mid 1950s to the later 1960s. After the Martin Report, the 
Colleges of Advanced Education began their honeymoon period, and others 
can say better than I how long that is likely to continue or whether they would 
regard it as now over. Teachers' Colleges arc at\present the section of ter- 
tiary education which receives less favourable treannent than the C.A.E.s or 
the universities. It is not easy to justify these>liscrepancies on any fully 
rational basis. A lot seems lo have happened by historical accident, pressure 
groups, special interests of political leaders and so on. If resources for the 
total tertiary sector are io be squeezed even more than now, it becomes most 
important to determine priorities for the allQ|tation of those resources, and to 
determine them on the mpst rational and intelligent basis. 

How then does a person find out what priorities are at present governing 
the allocation of resources within tertiary education in Australia? I know 
of no way except to look at explicit statements of priorities from authoritative 
individuals or bodies. For example, the Federation of Australian Universities 
Staff Associations directed a -request to the Commonwealth Minister for 
Educalion and Science concerning an increase in the ^number of tiniversity 
scholarships. In a reply dated 27th August, 1971, the Minister said, amongst 
other things: 'Priorities have to be established within the framework of the 
amount of funds available to the Government for its scholarship programme. 
This year priority as given to increasing a number of Commonwealth Edu- 
cation scholarships'* That i.s just one small detailed example of an authorita- 
tive statement of a particular priority. There are many other such authorita- 
tive people or bodies — indeed, so many that one might reasonably wonder 
to whom one should listen for an overall statement of priorities. Besides the 
Commonwealth minister, and the. Secr<^tary of his Department, there are the 
six State Ministers and their Directors-Cn:neraI; there are the many and 



iVestes XIV, 3. 
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increasing commissions, the A.U.C.. the C.A.C A H.; zhc Victorian Institute 
of Colleges, the Tertiary or Higher Education ^.imiuiivsions Avhich operate 
in at least four states. Besides these, there arc such groups as the Australian 
Vice-Chancellor's Committee, the Principals of Colleges of ■ ed Edu- 
cation, and of Teachers- Colleges. Within such groups, any individual 
principal or Vicc-Chancdior is a figure of some auttiority. and his comments 
on tertiary priorities carry some authority. So do those of, lor example. 
Professors of Education, -.-r of Physics, or Engineering, or Administrative 
Studies, or other people in .nmparable iwsitions. even perhaps! including 
so irrelevant a figure as a Profcs.sor of Classics. J 

In this plethora of more or less authoritative bodies and individuals, all 
are sectional interests; that is to say. th;-y all represent either a particular 
state or a particular institution or a particular level or a particular discipline. 
There does not appear to h- any person, or any institution whose responsibility 
it is to reach a eonscnMis on priorities. That extends even to the Common- 
wealth Minister and his olliccs. who dcsclaim responsibility .or certain areas 
of education and certain proportions of expenditure or ihr grounds that tnese 
are the responsibility of the States, or of some other tK- "- ' 

Docs this matter'.' Do we need a naticMi-wide set ( ■■ ■ > for tertiary 

education? Could we possibly get one > I do ni)t know t/.. . ■ :r to that ast 
question; but mv answer to tiie first two is. Yes - we do need to establish 
priorities, it doe's matter. The resources available in this nation for education 
arc limited, and there are massiv ckr.nvs in other areas than tertiary educa- 
tion Unless v.T work out priorities for ump;-. the resources which come to tnc 
tdrtiarv secto. ■- that is. unless deci :,ions on their use. on what gets promoted 
and what gets deferred and what gets dropped, are taken by discussion and 
"rational argument in relation to vaiid goals - then the decisions will be 
aken for p(Mitical expediency, individual aggrandizement, or inertia, or a 
host of irratit.ial and unworthy motives. In l. ary education we are develop- 
ing the use of the intellect; we ought o.-.rselve- > use it m our own affairs. 

Yet if one were to try to establish priorities in using the resources avail- 
able to tertiary education, and in trying to get additional resources, one would 
first have to det.-.rn.;nc criteria by which to assess competing claims and guide 
the Driori.ies What is tertiary educution for? Indeed, leave off the prepositic. 
whac is tertiary education? At present in Australia it includes "niversities 
Colleges of Advanced Education and teachers" colleges. Does it '"elude all 
post-secondary education: teelmi;al education, nursing education adult edu- 
c^tio^' Should it? Is it really Dos? to take young people straight from ^choo 
into another formal institution fo, several more years of bookwprk? Migh it 
not be better K. move much more toward, the nurse's type of mixture of study 
aS practical work, or to part-time study while in full "^'"P'^J";;"'' °; '° 
sandwich courses or some other programmes? But then you are back m the 
IZL of criteria: better for whom, better for what, better on what standards? 
WHat is tertiary education for? 

For the purposes of this paper I take tertiary education as 1 think many 
o-her people do, to be education in institutions wh.ich require for admission 
an acceptable 1 vel of attainment in a full secondary school course; over- 
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whclmingly, that means niversilies, CAEs and teachers' colleges and not the 
other sectors mentioneu above. These institutions serve a variety of purposes. 
They frequently develop further the individual student's knowledge and 
understanding, perhaps his total personai. y; for many students this stimulus 
and cnrirhi.ient of tlieir own lives islhe most impintant work of the institu- 
tion. However they also prepare pflj^le for jobs and certify their com- 
petence; to many, both students and employers, this is their most im- 
portant function. Both these aspects are of vali not only to the individual 
but to the tQtal society, in providing it with trained manpower for a wide range 
of necessary occupations and in raising the level of intellectual life in the 
society. The Martin Report's first chapter discusses all this more fully/Ter- 
tiary education serves the individual, the job-market and the whole society, 
and criteria for determining priorities should take account of all three values. 

For example, we have heard m^ich discussion these last few y^rs about 
the 'uselessness' of Arts graduates, the difficulties they have in finding em- 
ployment. TTiere is a problem, and there are people working at it; but the 
studies in a Faculty of Arts are, by and large, not straight vocational studies, 
and nobody — not employers, not Cabinet Ministers, not students — should 
think that they are. The major purpose of a Faculty of Arts is to assist a 
student's self-actualization., hi*^ general education and personal development; 
this has value both for employment and for society as a whole, and the 
academics are at fault if they do not have these things in mind, but they are 
not the prime purpose of the Faculty. The more weight we give to the 'job- 
training' criterion, the less priority we would give to studies in the humanities 
(and indeed in many science areas); the more weight we give to the 'self- 
actualization' criterion, the more we would devote resources to safeguarding 
this value even in thoroughly vocational courses of education. 

Another criterion is special advantage to this country or special op- 
pi^itunity it offers for a particular study. On these grounds one could make a 
case for high priority for coral-reef studies and tr^jpic^Kiudies in Queensland, 
or a; cronomy, or the sociology of immigration, or arid^aud agriculture or 
Indian-Ocean scie ntific and social lies in W A. A contrasting criterion is 
special lack, the desirability of fos^.ring soniething weak or lacking in the 
Australian educational scene uch as human ccoiogy or Slavonic studies or 
air and space law or African studies. 

All these criteria need to be taken into acount in determining priorities 
for use of resources: special lack, special opportunity, personal development, 
vocational utility, social welfare. To these one must add the obvious ones of 
Cost and feasibility; space technology or Arctic agricultu;? are fascinating and 
worthwhile studies for the Soviet people; but thev .ire too expensive ind 
infeasible for us. The corollary of these criter.' . a list of non-criteria, 
arguments which ought not wa^h. For example, o..^. .loes encounter occasion- 
ally the line: 'Every self-respccnng university/college/faculty/department has 
a nuclear accelerator/Faculty of Medicine/electric typewriter'; there are good 
arguments in favour of any of those things, but that argument is not one; 
it is simply keeping up with the Joneses, and that is a certain way to foul up 
your priorities, in academic as in private life. An interesting question is how 
far demand should be taken as a criterion. For example, far more students 
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want to enter Faculties of Medicine tRan get in; should that be accepted as 
an a ament for establishing more Faculties of Medicine? When you have 
answered that, substitute ^universities* for 'Faculties of Medicine' and ask the 
question again. Should the answer be the same to b th questions — 'yes' to 
both. or**no' to both? Can it be \ves' to one and 'no' to another'.^ Are there 
other factors, other criteria involved? 

Although I have mentioned cost as a criterion. I would add that the 
simple statement: *We can't afford it' is another non-argument, in itself. \\e 
can afford almost any given thing, if we want to, if we give it high em^ugh 
priority; look at television, or the F«I 1 1. We are already engaged in M)mc 
very expensive areas of touching and research. The whole point vf priorities 
is to decide what things we do want to afford. We can afford lo do iilinosl any 
given thing, but we certainly cannot afford lo do all ll'.e things we would like 
to do. 

So far my criteria and my examples have been in terms of courses of 
study; but there are other aspects of education, and these loo furnish criteria 
and questions for judgment. One result, of tertiary education, and as far as 
many parents and pupils think, a major one. is social mobility — the graduate 
generally gels an income and status higher than the non-graduate, so that 
tertiary education is seen as a way lo material and social advancement. This 
is thought to weaken class barriers, to give the rewards to talent and hard 
work rather than to inherited wealth or family name or some other measur 
used in other societies; most people. 1 believe, regard this as a good thing - 
or at least, most of the people who study it and are aware of it think so. 
and by chance, most of them have received tertiary education. If tertiary 
education has this effect, and if it is a good effect, it offers another criterion: 
will such and such a measure promote social mobility or hinder it? This 
applies most obviously in questions related to entry to institutions rather than 
to courses offered once inside. Do our admissions requirements, our pre- 
requisites and quotas and aggregates foster social mobility or hinder it or are 
they neutral? I believe it true lo say that this question is hardly ever con- 
sidered by tertiary institutions as such, though it is by some individuals 
within them. Few measures, so far as I know, are taken by institutions de- 
liberately to achieve an increase in mobility; Lnirobe's experiment in ad- 
mitting a handful of non-matriculants, Oueensland\ suggestion that aborigines 
should receive privileged conditions of entry arc perhaps such measures; but 
in Australia as a whole there is nothing remotely comparable to the entry 
schemes for the un8er privileged commonp!:ice in the SA. or to the British 
rueasure of the Open University. 

If you start applying this criterion, some odd priorities emerge. For 
example, we have seen a campaign lately to abolish fees for higher education; 
the campaign is based precisely on this value, of social mobility, to ensure 
that the son (and more so the daughter) of the poor man is not shut out from 
an education and o.pportunity which only the rich can afT.Td. I hope I do not 
need to say that I heartily approve of the value; bui the most thorough 
examination of the proposal which 1 know- suggests that abolition of tertiary 

iiBrennan. H. G Fee Abolilii.n An Appraisal' 77^ f/i/wTwn 9.2, J ily 1971. 
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fees would benelil the affluent, would make no impact on the seriously or 
mpderately deprived, and would aetually bcnetit only a very few marginal 
cases. Most of those who don't get to tertiarN educ ation are not held back 
for lack of a few hundred dollars but for lack of a few thousand. Most of 
those who never even consider tertiary education or couldn't be considered for 
it on the standards at present applying in Australia have been seriously de- 
prived in home background, family life, economic circumstances, early 
schooling, even prenatal nutrition. Real equality of opportunity' means a 
major social transformation which will tnVr years, not a few million dollars 
'-^at the point of transition from secondary i tertiary education. By all means 
press for what can be achieved in the short run, such as more money for more 
generous scholarships for the marginal cases; but be aware of the real 
dimensions of the problem, if you take social mobility as a criterion. Indeed, 
one might well make :i case, that, apart from the national good, simply for the 
good of tertiary education itself, night be better to spend a given amount 
of resources* on secondary education, or pre-schools, or housing or other 
measures of social welfare. 

There is another aspect of this. For man^ years, one priority which I 
believe has been consciously and explicitly operating in the policies of 
Australian universities has been to promote full-time study and to limit or 
banish part-time or external study. As a matter of statistics, part-time 
students are on . average of lower socio-economic status than full-time 
students; they see tertiary education as a way of improving that status, as a 
path of social mobility; therefore, if we accept this criterion, should we not 
be trying to extend the opportunities for part-time and external studies, not 
limit them? 

You have pro** bly been mislecf by the title of my paper into expecting 
me io give a list of what the priorities in tertiary education should be. That 
might not have been easy but it would certainly have been facile — one man's 
ill-informed opinions condensed into a half-hour paper. I have rather taken 
th- ^'nc that there are no clear and agreed priorities operating, and there 
should ^)e; I have ^ricd to give criteria on which such priorities should be 
assessed, I stand by those criteria, but I should be surprised if they are the 
only ones, if nobody thinks of more, and 1 hope people will. (1 take for 
^^ranted, though perhaps I should not, the common-sense guidelines — don't 
duplicatd facilities unnecessarily, locate them for optimum use, use th to 
their economic limits). This is simply an attempt to provide a frame-work 
for constructive discussion on priorities. On my criterion of 'special lack', 
this seems to be a very special lack in Australia — a lack of debate about 
priontics, a willingness to accept historical accident and sectional pressure as 
the determir Ms. of. rduca^ional policy. We do not have that constant high- 
level debate a: a ^oals and Tiethods of tertiary edu':ation which is^so marked 
a feature of lite ' ^ BriMjin or Nc ;th America. When we do get stirred on the 
subject, it is cv i i tflun^ rates, of^ee-abolition, or the examination system; 
b.nd most of the d:...jss on, to the credit and not to mine or my colleagues, 
is provoked ^md usiaineJ by students. There is not anything worth the name 
'debate' on the qat tion of wiio should go to tertiary education. California 
.lys anyone who wants to, a td Lome of America has reached universal higher 
cducati -^n: our Martin Comrnittce said 25 per cent; has there been any debate 
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since then? Yet wc -urn nway increasing thousands each year, from univer- 
sities and CWs an^^l^ ^(-ULhcry colleges. What sbu«:UI we be doing — ex- 
.panding the s^^^em or restricting the entry furlHcr? 

This i!^ H < .lion of criteria ;'nd priorities. If one takes as a dominant 
criterion ti • ation is a good i.i itself, that the individuiil's self-develop- 
ment shouL •»^.ited by nothing except his owii capacity and will, then 
you set a h :>riority on expanding the system to absorb all who want 
to com. rc.\ also that the process is self-generating, that the more who 
come, li) 1 here will be who feel they should; the *sheepskin psychosis', 
as it is a. If you let the needs of society be the dominant criterion, as 1 
believe we ao with entry to medical- schools, you limit entry to predictable 
demand (with a prudent margin) or stimulate supply where it seems to be 
deficient, and you concentrate on raising quality while limiting quantity; and 
you run the risk of truly classic blunders. Six or seven years ago I heard one 
of the most senior of educational administrators berating the universities 
for not producing enough Ph.D.s in Chemistry; two years ago I heard 
industrialist reproaching us for not producing enough geologists. I won ' 
if their sons are in those ftelds and looking for jobs now? 

We need more debate on that issue, and some approach to a policy of 
priorities there. But when we have some line on how many receive tertiary 
education, there is th£ question: uao goes there? What kinds of tertiary 
institution do we build? What relative priority do we give to general lucation 
and to vocation&l education? Arc those types of education supposed to cor- 
relate to the two institutions, universities and CAEs''; because they don*t. 
What about Teacher Education? For years many of us have felt it should 
have a higher priority than it has; but suppose the predictions of a number 
of experts are true, and the teacher shortage is about to disappear as it has 
in Britain. Canada, USA — would we still want more and bi ^.or teachers' 
colleges for an intake beyon^l the needs of the market? If not, why not? Do we 
believe that teacher education is only a vocational training and not a general 
education that some people would like to have, as many people have studied 
Law, without any intention to practise? 

Wc need more debate on the timing of higher education. Should it come 
straight after school, to enable the youngster to enter a job as soon as 
possible? Or should it come after some time, for the student's own maturation? 
Should it be full-time? I have touched on that question from one point of 
view, that of social mobility; but there are other critciia such as the personal 
development of the student, which folklore says is enhanced by the oppor- 
(unilies which full-time study offers. If we combined the desirability of later 
entry to tertiary education with the desirability of full-time study, we should 
be aiming tor a policy of full-time stuJy on fuil saiary, which the Common- 
wealth Public Service does for a very limited number each year. 

-* * . 

• I have drawn my criteria from the functions of tertiary education: it 
develops the mind, gets one a better job. trains the people whom society needs, 
coatributer to social mobility and can exploit the special opportunities or rcd- 
rt s the special disadva-. tages in society; if these arc what it is for, th>-n we 
should assess priorities^ iasJ-these standards. But are there other possible 
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functions : ♦ ' Sv u active in Australian tcriiary education? For instance, 
formation ^it^ vides and values? Many of us hope that our graduates emerge 
with respect lOi truth ano the views oi others, with intellectual courage and 
honesty and sincerity and enterprise and mental balance. Is it one of the 
functions of our institutions to develop these qualities? If so, should we test 
and assess these things? Should we reward them? All our awards go for 
success in academic attainment, and our whole enterprise sometimes seems 
like a vast intellectual competition with little regard for other aspects of 
human life; many school report cards carry space for assessment of the 
pupil's non-academic development and contribution, and * most letters of 
recommendation touch on the same area, but I have never se n mention of 
this on the transcripts from any Australian tertiary institution. Should it be 
there? Is that another criterion by which to assess the priorities of what we 
ought to be doing, how we ought to distribute our resources? 

One could say thai our first priority in tertiary education is to study what 
the priorities should be. Being from Canberra, and a Commonwealth man, 
I would say that this is clearly lask for .the Commonwealth. The Martin 
Committee did something of th > kind, but the Martin Report is now many 
years old. Our situation has cl .mged in many respects since the report, and 
ip. some large ways because of that report. It surely is time for another 
look at what we are trying to do and should be trying to do in tertiary edu- 
cation in all sectors, and what our priorities should be. I do not believe that 
this can be la d down once for all, and [ would hope that a continuing 
debate could be established in this country on this .subject. To my mind, the 
obvious body to initiate and sustain such a debate is a National Educational 
Advisory Committee, as proposed at the Thirteenth Annual Co iference of 
the Australian College of Education. The terms of reference ci this com- 
mittee would go far beyond tertiary education, but that is all the good, 
since priorities for tertiary education cannot be considered without regard to 
thQ other sectors. Possible modes of conducting the debate are suggested by 
Dr. H. S. Wiliiams in his paper to the same conlcrciice (Title: 'Assessment 
of Priorities') in which he mentions Canadian techniques and describes his 
own use of the Delphi technique for a comparable purpose. It can be done; 
and it needs to b? done. 
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lU M AN VALUES: A PRIORIT^ : . AL\>1RALIaN 

EDUCATION 

N. W. 'I'U('KJ:R, H.A.. OlIM D., M.A.C'.I , 

Housemaster, Scotch C\fllci»c, Adelaide, SlA. 

The title of this paper begs a number of impniant questions. What, if 
anything, are values? Are there thi>se which approprial(»iy may be referred to 
. ^oinan? Are such values uniquely sq? In what sense may or should these 
1. lan values' be a priority ih Australian education? What arc the immediate 
practical consequences of making such an assertion"' It cannot be the. pro- 
vince of this paper o provide a complete and aiffhoritativc answer to these 
quc?;tions, but it is essential that consideration is given to them, even if only to 
provide a descriptive framework within which the central argument of the 
paper may be presented. 

Firstly, then, 'values'. 

Historically the terms 'value' and ^values' hav; been viewed from three 
major different perspectives, in economic theory the value of a good is 
measured by the quantity of other goods for which it will exchange. Various 
theories have been proposed to explain the forces controlling the relative 
value of particular ,«i^>ods. One is the labour theory of value. Labour alone is 
the unvarying slandaid by which the value* of all comntodilies may be com- 
p)ared.* Other writers, notably J. S. Mill,- relate value to the cost of produc- 
tion, others to a particular good's usage and hence to a demand for its supply, 
it may be apparent that an immediate corollary of the ories of this kind is to 
see value as an 'objective' quality, something which is (Quantitative and 
measurable. The value of a good is its price, in creature life and effort or in 
expenditure of its own o another good's resources. For e.\^:nple, the value 
of a ball-bearing may be five cents or one thousand hour?' work within a ball 
race or its availability at twenty-four fours' notice or ont: hour of an adult 
male's labour time. However once we aver that a ball-bearing is 'beautiful' or 
*good' or even 'indispensable', 'valac' takes on quite different connotations. An 
element which is at least not obviousl> )bjective has been introduced. Psycho- 
logical and philosophic consideration's of thu theory of value have accordingly 
been as in^porlanl as the economic, especially from the nineteenth century. 

T\\L ;on-ribution of psychological theorif^s of value, in contrast to the 
econoPi , been to place eniphasis on the subject, the person valuing, 
and lo ask: 'What goes on in consciousness when valuing takes place?' The 
teiidenc icre is lo assuiiie that value and the feeling of value are one and the 
same. i.e. aluc is a quality of an object which inVo»ivcs any S(»ri of apurecialive 



'Smith. Adam, The Wealth of Nar ons. edited by E. Cannan. New Ynrk, Random 

House Inc., 1937. Note es»7fidaih Book I. 
-Mill. John S.» Principles o} Political Economy, edited by Sir W. J. Ashley, London. 

1 ungman s. 1909. 
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or interested response in a subject. Alternatively any appreciative or interested 
response constitutes an object having value. Thus psychological theory 
emphasises the subjective aspects of value without providing any answers to 
questions of the ohu:ctivity or absoluteness of values. It does however lend 
weight to the p^H^atist\s conception of the presence and role of values in 
human experiences'* to which we shall refer shortly. Two particularly signific- 
ant current areas of research are those into the p'rocesses of changes in values 
that people hold or feel for particular' objects-' and into sociologically based 
differences in the values people hold. 

It has been the lot of the philosophical consideration of ^'alue to attempt 
to resolve the broader question of the claim of values to possessing an ob- 
jectivity which is different from the rather relative nature of the economic 
concept :md the subjective psychological concept. 

The classic philos( nhic tradition o\ ^^inating with Plato and Aristotle had 
claimed for such qualities or attributes of material objects as beauty and 
goodness an objective reality equal and even superior to other attributes such 
as size .and weight, colour and taste, but the development of the empirical 
method and approat ! seriously cIk -k tiged these claims. If colour and even 
shape are dependent upon people's perception, then much more are attractive- 
ness, propriety and goodness dependent upon individual feeling and taste. 
Immanuel Kant* mediated between these two positions by contending that 
although value attributes may not be treated as existent in the same sense 
as physical objects, nevertheless their reality must be postulated if life and 
action are to be made meaningful. It has since been the task of logicians and 
linguistic phi)os( phers to explain what consitutes meaning and meaning- 
fulness.^ When vs 2 come to use the terms value and/or values, then, how are 
we to define them and are wc to define" them in such a way as to cover all the 



3For example,' Festinger. L., Katz, D.. (cUs.). Research Methods in the Behavintiral 
Sciences, New York, Holt. Rinehart & Winston, 1953. 

Cohen, A. R., Attitude Change and Social Influence, New York. Basic Books Inc.. 
1964 

Zimbardo, P.. Ebb^en, E. B.. Influencing: Attitudes and Changing Behaviour, Read- 
ing, Mass., Addison-Wesley, 1969. . . . ^ ^ r .n^o 
Insko, C. A.. Theories of Attitude Change, New York. Applet on-Century-Crofts. 1967. 
Rokeach. M., Beliefs, Attitudes and Values: A Theory of Organization and Change. 
Michigan, Jessey-Bass 1968. . . j ^. vr x/ i. i i. 
Keisler, C. A.. Collins. B. E., and Miller. N.. Attitude Change, New York. John 
Wiley, *I969. 

•*Kant. I., Critique of Practical Reason, ir. by T. K. Abbott, London, Macmillan.' 
1923.. 

•"'For example. Carnap, R.. Meaning and Necessity, Chicago, Cambridge, .947. 
Quine,*W. V., Methods of Logic, New York, Henry Holt, 1950. 
Wiltgenstein, L., Tractatus Logico — philosophicus, tr. by G. E. M. Anscombc. 
Oxford. Blackwell. 1967. 

<'One uehnition is offered by the Good Neighbour Council of Victoria ; "Value orienta- 
lions are complex but definitely) patterned (rank ordered) principles, resulting f.-om 
transactional int^irplay of three analytically distinguishable elements of the evaluative 

process the cognitive, the affective and the directive elements — which give order 

and direction to the even flowing stream of human acis and thoughts as these relate 
lo the sohition of 'common human problems* ... 
Good Neighbour Council of Victoria and Commonwealth Department of Immigra- 
lion. Survey of Yj?uth in Victoria, folio. Canbem. 1967. 
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above uses (some would say 'classes') o! the terms, or to refer only lo one 
area of usage (or class)? There is considerable disagrecmcnl amongst* 
scholars over the relationship between the presumed different kinds of values, 
for example ceononvc. logical or cognitive, moral or ethical and aesthetic. 
For the purposes of this paper I propose to use tht term 'values' in a general 
way to refer to any feelings and beliefs which humans hold with reterenCe to 
themselves and other aspects of human experience and to do so primarily 
within a moral context. But the fundamental question still confronting us in 
any considcumon of values, particularly in such a case as the present one 
where certain values, are to be proposed as deserving of priority is the means 
by which we. may validate them. If we are not able to assert their obsolutc 
nature in any ultimate logical sense we have little alternative but to conceive 
of them in the Kantian 3Cnsc of their relation to life and its enhancement and 
to see this as the ultimtj^te value, It is this latter approach that will be adoptecf 
in this paper, 

' assume values to exist in the sense that they are operative in human 
miULi.^ and actions and are cm^K)died in various social institutions, not the 
least of which is an education systerp which believes in providing 'a free 
compulsory and secular education'^ for all children in Australia up to the age 
of fifteen years. In addition, the values which I shall propose as of importance 
in Australian education arc values which have been held and arc held by past 
and present human individuals and societies. That they arc worthy of proposal 
and havje some cluim to the status of 'absolute values' is itself a value judg- 
ment based on the belief that they are necess.iry to the continued (ioherenl 
functioning of human experience. 

There is one additional perspective I should like to con*^i'''T — the 
socio logic a 

Not only at the level of formal academic theory has relativism and a 
scepticism ab<^at absolutes taken root and grown. Probably ever since Western 
society began to emerge from the Dark Ages, certainly since the "Renaissance 
and the Rcf rmation there has been a steady decline in the authority of one 
of the most coherent and influential belief (value?) systems in the history 
of mankind — - that of the Christian Church. Western C hristianity had been 
responsible, amongst other things for. two main lines of influence on thought 
and behaviour. The first the existence of a God. an absolute to whom all 
human affairs were referable. The second the existence of a set of standards 
whose validity derived from the existence of God. Both tenets have been 
largely denigrated in formal and popular conception — the second not merely 
because of its relation to the first, but because of its apparent inadequacy to 
cope with the ever increasing range of complex situations with which it was 
asked to deal. Hpw^ for example, it has been asked by both theologians and 
non-theologians can one reconcile 'Thou shalt not kill* witii both the life 
of the mother and the unborn foetus in situations where the act of inducing 
abortion or not doing so is likely to result in the death of the one or the other? 



•PortUS. G A' . Free, - Compulsory and Secular: a critical estimate of Australian Educa 
tion, London, O.U P.. 1937. 
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The sense of holding lo untenable ^absolute' principles has more lhan any 
t)ther influence been 'responsible tor the development ol the siiualion 
approach^ in current secular and Christian ethical thinking. Love is .iw basic 
principle, but various criteria are suggested \o determine what loving be- 
haviour is appropriate in given situations. 

A similar change has occurred in the relatively stable sociid structure of 
prior centuries. Whcrc^is orice it may have been appropriate to refer to two 
or even three relatively clearly delincd classes, each with its own relatively 
stable and unique value patterns covering the whole hmgc of human ex- 
perience, the accumulation of wealth by others than those bom to it, the 
influence of educational oppt>rt unity and its consequent upward social move- 
ment, and the considerable proliferation of occupations particularly the deve- 
lopment of tertiary industry have had far reaching consequences upon the 
structure of society and on the close relation of particular values to the once 
cicariy defined strata. 

Despite conceptual . nd methodological diflicultics, the research t|iat has 
been done in Australia in the last fifteen years into popular values is con- 
siderable.^ Studies have been conducted into the values placed on politics and 
party activity, education and schcx>l achievement, various kinds of occupation, 
religious belief and a wide variety of specific issues such as the Vietnam War, 
prostitution, abortiofi, marriage and various cultural pursuits.*^ Not all the 
studies have been concerned to relate their findings to some stratification 
scheme, and the results arc di4iicult .to integrate into an overall picture, but 
there is considerable evidence that a wide range of values is held by the 
members of the Australian community and that these values continue to vary 
according to certain social variables, albeit more complex ones. One such 
variable is the fact of whether the individual person's social position is 
estimated by himself, or by a trained observer. Perhaps the most interesting . 
findings then are those" which still support the theory that different social 
strata do 'have dissimilar value systems or personality orientations, and differ 
in the degree of their dilTrrcntiation of particular factors associated with any 



'^Fletcher, J.. Situation Ethics, London. Westminster Press. 1966. 

5»Conne!l R W et al> "A Hescriptive Bibliographv of Published Research and Writing 
on Soci'al Stratification in Australia. 1946-h7". Australian of id New Zealand Journal 
of Sociology, 1969. VoL 5. No, 1. pp. 48-76. and Vblume 5. No. 2. pp. 128-152. 
Note especially Section 'ill. parts 14 and 15. 
ii>For example. Davie- A. P.. and Encel. S.. *The Mass Media", in Davics and Encel.. 
Australian SiK'ifty, 1 Sociological Introduction, Melbourne, Cheshire, 1965. pp. 
205-229: and 

Main. J. M.. "Painting — Taste and Market", ibid., pp. 176-189. 
^•Por exanip.L*. Malson. M.. The Effect of sojtiat class membership on certain aspects 
of School Performance and Educational Expectations of Students and Parents in the 
(in 'mg Area. Research Bulletin No. 1. Monash University. 1965. 
Hugnes A. "Authoritarian Orientation, alicna^on and political attitudes in a sample 
of Melbourne Voters", in Aust. and \\Z, Journal of Sociology, Vol, No. 2.- 1967. 

•Katz M "The Meaning of Success: Some Difference n Value Systems of Social 
Class", in Katz. F. M.. Browne R. K. (eds.). Sociology nf Education. Melbourne. 
Macmillan. 1970. pp. 308-316. 
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given issue. No comprehensive research such as that by M. L. Kohn^- in the 
United Stales exisU in Australia, but detailed findings such as his, replicated 
here, would have far reaching implications for any attempts to inculcate cer- 
tain values, particularly uniformly amongst all students or members of the 
total Australian population. 

To portray a rather negative picture of any Western society has been a 
fashionable, even chronic habit since T. S. Eliot's 'Wasteland',*'' but hopefully 
it is not a complete one. There is still general apathy and a prolonged.reaction 
is still i;oing on against restriction, misuse of authority, hypocrisy, dogmatism 
of any kind and mass conformity, and there nn» relatively few movements to- 
wards constructive action. As Max Harris imentcd recently*^, there has 
never been such a worthy cause as that oi the conservationist — anti- 
pxjllutionlst cum ecologist, but he expresses deep cynicism over whether any- 
one is actually doing anything. It is nevertheless possible to sec in thLs 
cause, perhaps even in the cries of the Student -Left and the Union of Sec- 
ondary Students the beginning of a new interest Sn the welfare of man ard 
the worth of every human being based on humanistic anu ixicatifu prmciplcs 
instead of avowedly Christian ffics. But, assening liic existence, the de- 
sirability, even the validity of huroun values should make us aware of the. 
difficulties of translating them into consistent or universal human behaviour. 

Wh:r human values have a claim lo priority in such a varied conceptual 
and sex climate as the one I 'nve outlined? 

There are four which I believe would be supported by Christian, Humanist 
and Ecologist: individual autonomy and integrity, tolerance and respect for 
others, mquisitiveness after knowledge, beauty and understanding and a 
commitment, to an interpretation of human existence. These four elements 
represent the quintessence of the Hebraic and Hellenic traditions which 
Matthew Arnold'" saw as fundamental to Western democratic society. 

The great dogma of the pietistic fradition stemming from the Reformation 
has been the right of the individual person to obtain salvation from his sins 
through the atonement of Christ by a personal act of faith rather than through 
the formal sanction of the church. A similar dualism has developed in secular 
politics where two traditions, the democratic and the totalitarian, the 
ascending and the descending^*^ are now broadly opposed. 

Personal wholeness is a fundamental ideal in Western culture and lies at 
the very heart of a system of education designed for all, yet the literary*'^ and 



'2Kohn. M. L., Class and Conjormity. A Study m Values. Illinois, The Dorsey Press. 
1969. — Employing a muHidimcnsional index of class, Kohn found in his major 
study that social class was consistently related to fathers! values for their children 
and the higher their class position, the more highly they valued self-direction and 
le^s highly conforhiity to externally imposed standards. This relationship held true 
rciiirdless of rice, religion, region of residence, and the age and sex of the children. 

J *EIiot. T. S.. Collected Poems. 1909-1962, London. Faber. 1963. 

'^Harris, M., "Thinf*^ - urgent than detergent", in The Ausiralian, Saturday. March 
25. 1972. p. 14. 

'"'Arnold, M.. Cult Mi rchv, ed. J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge. C.U.P.. 1960. 
•"Ultman. W.. A Hls - olitical Thought: The Middle Ages, Penguin, 1965. 
*7For example, Camus, a;. Uie Outsider, tr. by S, Gilbert, Penguin, 1961. 
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psychiatric'" and radical testimony'" of the present is of man's sense of his 
alienation — of a laek of meaning and purpose behind his ex.stenec. If wc are 
not to reassert with assurance the great Christian tradition of man s inherent 
worth before God. and the desire < f God i'';it he should mature to the very 
•fullness of stature which was in Christ'.-" then we must offer a substitute. At 
least one source of that substitute is the ecological concern for the future ot 
human society unless human individuals display a more responsible attitude 
both to themselves and those around about. If the democratic principle is to 
be maintained, then each member of the -society must be responsible for his 
own actions. The alternative to self-government is imptiscd government — ol 
far greater severity than that at which current objection is aimed. 

But the pietist Christian tradition, at least in its most noble conception, is 
not a self-centred one — a danger facing any assertion of the worth of each 
individual The individual does not seek his own welfare per se. The motiva- 
tion is the love of God. I liis same motivating source prompts him to a concern 
for others that is both deeper than and prior to his consideration for himself — 
yet it does not deny his own fulfilment — rather his own is indirectly achieved 
through his unselfconscious giving to others. The ideal of Christian autonomy 
and integrity and brotheriy love is the ability any moment spontaneously 
to place the welfare of another before one's own, and to conceive of his needs 
as of prior importance. The basis of such ability and desire i'^ a response to 
the sense of divine purpose behind human -istence and continued inter- 
vention in it, supremely through the person a /ork of Christ. 

The Hebraic cum Christian heritage is an inherently moral one and one 
whose basic terms of reference, as wc have previously observed, we have 
lareely rejected. Provided that the ideals we establish in secular terms arc no 
less and wc believe that no less need be achieved by natural man unaided 
efforts, then, at least- in secular terms wc may hope to be satisfied. 

AS the Hebraic tradition is inherently moral, and religious, the Hellenic is 
esscntiaHy cognitive and aesthetic. But the two are not exclusive, rather they 
are opposite. Man's incessant yearning after knowledge and understanding, 
even beauty is at the heart of the Genesis story. It is also largely responsible 
for its rejection in more recent times. It is here, however, even more than in 
the moral sphere that we encounter the difficulties observed in the first part 
of this paper. What is Knowledge? What is Beauty? What is Trutji? But for 
individuals to ask these questions, even if. no ready answers are provided or 
evolved, is to have commenced to a very large degree, the search for know- 
ledge and understanding that in some ultimate sense ought to be the province 
of each human being. 

There are two suppositions in the foregoing which have been of concern 
since Platonic times and should concern us here. The first is whether or not 



isFor example. Rogers. C. R.. On B,-c„mm<^ a Person: A therapist:, vu-h <>j psych,,- 

therapy. Boston. Houghton-Mifflin, 1961. 
iMMany writers are influenced by the works of Herbert Marcuse. for example. Marcuse. 

H One-dimensional man. Sphere Books, 1968. 
i:opaul, Letter to the Ephesians. Chapter 4. v 13. The lUhh; authorised version. 
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all individuals arc capable of possessing the values wc have outlined and henee 
may be freed of many of the demands ol categoric law and externally imposed 
standards. 

Many Educators and students at the present time are stressing the need for 
greater involvement of students in the process of their own education und for 
a more liberal approach that is non-authoritarian and less dependent on rules. 
If this is to occur, then it rests upon something like the following argument. 
All men are capable of being responsible avid autonomous. If they have not 
been so, it is the fault of .the system which has taken away their individuality. 
As soon as the shackles <v' scviiil heredity can Ix; removed and forgotten, new 
and hitherto hidden potential wiW emerge. The experience of responsible 
self-determination is its oh'-» guarantee of continuance. The failure of popula- 
tion or pressure group ap^i .nted leaders to act in an exemplary responsible 
manner in no way depr.xi Jtijs Mie positive ideal. It is the accumulation of 
poWLT in a system based on the exercise of power rather than love which has 
been at fault — not the ideal itself of a basic individual responsibility that is 
educable. 

The fiict that the sociological and psychological research to which 1 have 
referred-* runs cgunter to the ideal^ is also not seen as any obstacle. Man's 
sense of alienation, his historical failures and his present sets of values are 
due to the absence of the right methodology and appropriate experience ratatr 
than to any innate deficiency in mankind as a whole or in individual men. 
Even OnvelTs views-- have been subsumed by critics (o sp^ h a doctrine. It is 
well however for us to remember Plato's conc.pM - n of society--^ Only the 
philosopher Kings were able to fulfil in then^sc: . the puiity of vision of 
the ultiraate good. 

Hitherto our education system has been ai icating and nurturing 

an academic elite, and opinions and research h a divided over whether 

this has been due once again to innately d Tc: jilities . ithin individuals* 
such as intelligence, or different environmciii;it t»p[>Munities such as those 
provided by the home, the surrounding coiniiiumiy I'nd ?hf- period of relative 
social immobility of both. Perhaps the result of ihc present proposal will be 
to create a moral or Value' elite. There r ue sociological evidence that 
the two go together. It may well be thw snn ut some of the liberalising 
practices now (Kcurring in particular sc; i:,. 

The crux of my argument then is this. On whatever foundation — 
theoretical, historical and practical — we base our conceptions of fundamental 
human values such as those I have suggested we have to assume either that all 
men are capable of possessing those values given the right conditions or at 
least that they are capable of doing so to some extent — an extent sufficient to 
validate the attempt and n ke its non occurrence unthinkable. The implica- 
tions for research are tremt dous. But research will only be of use if it is done 



-'Kspecially thai of M. L. Kohn. h. M. Kaiz and C. R. Rogers. 

--Because he champions the nonconformist. E.g.. OrweM, C. Thv Road ti* Firr, 

Penguin. 1962, and Inside the W hide und Other Esutys. Penguin, 1957. 
- «PIato. The RepuhVr. tr. by F. M. Cornford. O.xforJ. Clarendon, 1942. 
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employing common conceptions and terms of reference and is replicated 
again and again over a long period. 

In what sense are^ huriian values to he prior in Australian education? 

The second supposition which .1 nientioned is that it is possible at all to 
educate people to hold certain values, at least through the offices of some 
formal education system. Are there 'right' conditions or practices which will 
operate to achieve this aim, particularly where the entrants to the system 
already hold values which ;ire difTerent from ar^d even contrary to those which 
we desire them to possess? Is it through kn(jjwledge or experience or per- 
suajion? It seems to me that there is one underlying condition — the values 
must be felt and shared by every person committed to the task of educating 
whether as teacher or administrator. It is quite futile to speak of educating 
others in hurrran values when schools, teachers and students and organiza- 
tional priKedures are treated with' caprice, oynical indifference and selfish 
apathy. Examples o( such malpractice at every, level of our educational system 
are too numerous to discount. 

Is the school therefore the appropriate agent for educating in valines? If 
we are, as I believe, at the irtltial s(ageyt)f such a programme, it is the only 
possible one. Party Government, (except perhaps certain opposition members 
in South Australia) has long ago denied any responsibility, even attempting to 
suppress any of its vassals such as the A. B.C. who dare attempt to assume it. 
Homes arc of course prior even to formal education but we may rely on them 
only in succeeding generations if we are successful now and in anv event, 
many students do not have homes. 

■ \ 

Besides general observations of the school's socialising role, however, 
there are more weighty reasons based on the research of Piaget^'^, Davies-'' 
and Coriiiell-° which demonstrate a child's psychological capacities, especially 
the stage at which he acquires concepts and is capable of performing certain 
operations of thought. Briefly Piaget's work posits a perceptual pr^-school 
and early school stage where, the child acquires experience. This is followed by^ 
a concrete stage in which the basic concepts acquired are related and 
structured, and a third stage, roughly corresponding to the secondary school 
period, where the child can readily deal with possibilities and more abstract 
conceptual relationships. 

I am not aware of any Australian research done specifically into the 
development of personal values, but Davies' and Connell's work into the 
development of children's class consciousness, that of EKivies into nationality 



-^Piagct, Jean, The Construction of Reality in the Child, tr. M. Cook, London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul,. 1968. 
^'»Davies, A. F., "TTie Child's Discovery of Social Class", Aust & New Zealand Journal 
.<)/ S(x:ioL Vol. 1, No. 1, 1965, pp. 21-37. 

Davies, A. F., •'The Child's' Discovery of Nationality", Aust. <ft New Zealand Journal 
of Social., Vol. 4, No. 2, 1968, pp. 107-125. 
-'^Connell,* R. W., **Class Consciousness in Childhood", Aust. & New Zealand Journal 
of Sociol.. Vol. 6, No. 2, 1970, pp. 87-99. 

Connell, R. W., 'The Child's Construction of Politics", Carlton, Melb. Univ. Press, 
1971. 
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• and collective values and that ol Connell into i)ic growth of a child's political 
awareness may provide us with some suggestive parallels. Their research sup- 
pc)rts in difTerenl ways a criticism sometimes levelled at Piaget's theory-^ that 
he underestimates the child's ability to relate concepts and chissify information 
at an early age. The most striking contrihufion isoC'imneirs when he suggests 
that children develop a detailed interpretation of class without a firm con- 
sciousness of iheir own membership. The patterns of belief, they do have about 
their own position seem independent of their families: Davi'es supports the 
more long-standing view of the influence of the home, but they arc agreed on 
the relatively 'lirm schemes already established by children of twelve years of 
age. if further research into the acquisition of values supports ConnclTs find- 
ings of the comparative freedom of the child from exact identification with his 
parents in class and political self-concept, while he is still young, the school's 
role is rendered of macli greater significance. In any event the task of pre- 
school and primary school, here as' elsewhere, becomes of paramount im- 
portance in introducing the child to those concepts and experiences which 
will most contribute to a sense of himself, and others, a^d most of all in 
•fostering his basic curiosity and eagerness after knowledge and novelty. The 
secondary school cannot hope to train self-direction and, develop a responsible 
attitude towards each other child and adult and towards the acquisition and 
interpretation of knowledge if it has to act in vacuo or only m a compensatory 

V way. Compensation must occur early if it is to occur effectively at all. 

^'But the Secondary School task, if based on a firm foundation presents 
unique opportunities because of the individual child's ability to grapple with 
ab.stract thought and hypotheiical relations. If in p^rimary school the child 
leams the concept of love — love is smiling, love is feeling kind to people, 
love is not gelting^ angry when someone .spills ink on his work, love is giving 
his morning recess snack to the poor child in his own class, then at secondary 
level he can grapple«with questions such as; 'What does it mean to treat another 
person in a loving way?' The stage of commitment to a view of life and of the 
purpo!)e of human beings in it is very near and should be reached, by the end 
of an initial f>eriod of tertiary study or occupational experience. 

Again historically we have had at the heart of our education system, 
especially at secondary and tertiary level where the burden of teaching 'skills' 
.is allege^dly not so great, a tradition of education in -the Humanities, or in the 
liberal arts. Despite the growth of science and utilitarian demands for useful 
and/or relevant education, we have not wholly lost this tradition. The con- 
tinued place of literature and the tl^velopment. of general and integrated 
studies courses ensures that this is so and at least provide the basic material to 
help order students' experience into the kind of framework we have advocated. 

But the formal curriculum of our schools and the organizational practices 
must riot merely be directed towards educating in values by formal ex- 
perience, they must themselves express them. There arc many instances of the 
trap we have set ourselves by surrounding the notion of education with a kind 
of mystic self-validation and failing to ask : 'What kind of education?' 6r *Why 
education?' at regular intervals since our initial affirmation of its purpose and 
worth. Teaching and parenthood arc yjpf^ie creative acts — acts of ushering 
human beings into the priceless opportuniites of human existence. Because of 
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their familiarity wc have so often fallen into the temptation of treating them 
with contempt — and this, contempt must necessarily be directed' towards 
ourselves as well as towards those under our care. 

The prime purpose of this pa|x*r has been simply to assert the need for the 
recognition of human values as an integral part of life, past, present and 
future, and to place them in the very forefront of Australian education as the 
content and the mode. 'Education* is for life'. Education is bringing people, 
both children and adults to an awareness of citizenship, not merely in their 
coilSim, not even in the world, but in the whole concourse of human existence. 
In itscrPfchis is a value judgment. It may be derogated as such. It may also 
be commendc'd because validated by the only 'absolutes' wc have, the presence 
of human experience, and the value of human life. 

1 should like to conclude with three statcm^^nts from people whose views 
may perhaps be more ihnuential than my own. 

The real business of education', said Mr Beaslcy. the shadow Minister for 
Education of the Federal Labor Party during the recent 'Great Pebate, on 
Australian Education', 'is to deal with the will, with decision making, 
with values'. But an Adelaide citizen, writing to The .Advertiser'"'' 
after the debate felt that in spite of the debate's success, a broader statement 
of this fundamental pointtwas continually missed. He quoted Lord Eccles, the 
former Minister of Education irf the United Kingdom, as saying in his recent 
book: ^Before a beginning can be made with a decisive improvement of 
humanity, a conviction is needed that life has greater objectives than present 
human interests and social convenience". The letter concludes: "Our edu- 
cators and policy makers owe it to the Australian public to make known 
their personal convictiorT as to the suprahuman significance of life or its 
alternative'. 

My final quotation is taken from an essay by a student in my Matriculation 
English class this year, who when invited to write about any issue which re- 
presented to him a matter of great personal and social import, wrote concern- 
ing The Tragedy of Man' and concluded his essay with these words. 

'I am not advocating a new political system . . . What I advocate is an 
overhaul of the human mind. I believe that people should be educated not to 
be apathetic to what <happens ^md what will happen around them. So far I 
have mentioned problems of racism, conservation, pollution, ecology, de- 
humanisation in routine, political corruption. I have also touched on educa- 
tion, war, accepting things without question, class and money, work, tradition, 
•law and morality. The basic explanations for problems facing us today are 
apathy, intolerance and greed. 1f only people would not brand the thinker as 
^'idealist" and not heed his logic. If people would stop hiding behind the 
excuse ''We can't change, it's human nature", and change. Perhaps then we 
could begin to find our place in nature . .". I believe man has the potential to 
save himself, but it will be hard.' 

-'Almy M. C. Chillendcn. K.. Miller. P.. Youn^ Children's Thmkina: Studies of some 
aspects of Piitfyet's Theory. New York. Teachers' College pr., Columbia Univ., 1967. 
-^Lelters lo Ihe Edilor. The Advertiser, Monday. April 10. 1972. p. 5. 
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TEACHERS— A FORGOTTEN PRIORITY 

» Bro. J. B. Duffy, vB. A., b.ed., m.a.c.e. 
Director at Students, Mt. St. Mary Collef^e, Stratfifield, N.S.W, 

Eighty years ago (it is recorded) a certain insti^tutionvColumbia Teachers' 
College, applied for affiliation with Columbia University, atid wasjpcfused this 
recognition because 'there was no such subject as education.'* And today, as 
Philosophy of Education students well know, there is still sOme unwillingness 
to accept education as an academic discipline. Today, loo, if there is tolerance 
of university schools of education, and in some places an elevation of teacher 
colleges to the status of degree awarding institutes *of Advanced Education', 
there is in practice little regard generally' for the profession of teaching, and 
in many instances the tca^ihcr in the community fieels that he ranks almost as a 
rion-pcrson. 

. In the nature of things 1 am speakii>g to a gr6up of teachers and others 
coiicemed with the education enterprise- — 'that wonderful phrase from 
Vatican 1 Ts document on education, — to a group of people so eminent that 
they have been admitted as members and fellows of our august college — and 
definitely not ilon-persons! But as a teacher of forty eight years experience in 
the classroom, as a headmaster of boarding and day schools, and as a lecturer 
in education and director of young teachers, I wish to put before yqu the 
exigencies of the situation of many members of our profession who are not 
so fortunate; wh6 are overpowered by 

*thc weariness, the fever and^he fret' 
of class rooni stresses; the Rosencrahtz and Guildensterns of education who 
can say 

/ i ajm the essence of a man spinning double headed coins,\nd betting 
against himself in plivate ; atonement for an unremembered past 

who are paralyzed by fears and exhausted from nervous fatigue — in a word 
who are education's forgotten priority, teachers, men and women, old and 
young, in need of administrative pastoral care. 

Are there many such teachers?, It has not been possible to obtain statistics 
specifically applicable to this problem, but that there is significant unrest and 
unhappines^ can be validly inferred from the reports of the media, whose 
headline's alone mirror an anxiety neurosis that is fairly widespread. Banner 
lines, like Apqalling Decay in Teacher Morale,^ Children being Taught Useiess 



'Professor L. N. Short: Whal Do Wc Teach? in Publication by the Education Rc- 
s?arch Unil. Universiiy of N.S.W.. No. 5, 1967, p. J. 

^'Vaiican II: Declaration on 'Christian Education, par. 1. * >. 

'■'Tom Stoppard: Roscn<^rantz at\<i GuHdensiern are Dead, early in Act I. 

^'T fie Sydney Morning HeraUi 21, \912. 
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Knowledge,^ Teacher Education -is Lunatic — Professor,*^ Image Factor in 
Teacher Crisis,^ Moral of Tecuherx at Danger Poinf,*" reflect yi malaise thai 
has rubbed off frorn Ihe profession to the general public. 

- Unfortunately, there is little empathy; and. iVn tho contrary. \hc dissatis- 
Jicd teacher can feel himself fitting into a kind of stcx:k character ^exposing the 
schoolmaster's sense of personal failure, but even more his •awareness of 
inadequacy in tbe face of evil hiding somewhere in the coniers of pm/ile^e in 
his structured, hierarchic boy's world.' I have quoted from a weir known 
critic 'ti review of a recent play." Knowledge of such and unlovely image has its 
own inhere;it dahger. The inhibiting effects are accentuated b,y the attitudes of 
the more sophisticated children, tmd a self-respecting teacher is teqipted to 
resign. Even trainee teachers, before graduation, become vaguely aware of 
this climate ot opinion, and leave ?br the avenues of employment. In New 
' South Wales the- latest figures shpw that about 15 per cent of teachers under 
.bon3 resign for whatj.s designated as personal , reasons, including dissatisfac- 
tion with service. /ind unsuitability to teaching.'" >n an Australia-wide study 
of 3,000 students in education, lavy. tngineering and medicine,- who began 
studies in 1967, it was found that by the end'of 1970, 50 per cent of those 
following education courses wished to leave before the bonded poriod wo^; 
finished! *It is clear', states the Report of the Committee of Enquiry into 
• Teacher Education (N.S.W. ). that the image of teaching whkh prevails on 
the university campus is hot an attractive one.''V - 

) In these post McLuhati times every6ne, including the teacher, is aware of 
the competing forces of the media with the conventional classroom situation. 
And although "modern teacher colleges arc preparing their students- to meet 
the changing trends, there is^ a time-lag between theory and practice, and 
older Icachers have not been trained to cope with' the revolution in cU'rriculum 
and method nnclsthe challenge, of the medki. There is a break down in com- 
munication — often the preludb to neurotic behaviour in the dedicated teacher. 
His status-role becomes confused. He is in the throes of an identity crisis. 

' The present eroticisaliori-of society has introduced yet another difficulty — 

. teachers now have toxope wkh pupils whose sexuality has been prematurely 
and insistently aroused — a circumstance not VL^ry conducive -to academic 
concentration; and with this upsurge of vitality "there is;^ amongst youth a 
strong tendency to express classroom frustrations by restlessness'^ and even 

. insolence, that pai'allels the demon^tratfons and riots on the- tertiary campus. 
The conscientious teacher is gripped by the current uncertainty as to how to 

' handle each recurring crisis, and gradually an anomic factor seems to prevail, 
an absence of law and order, a failure 'in strong leadership",, a feeling that 

•things are drifting towards chaos. Few schools appear to be entirely free of this, 



'•r/it' Sydney Morning Herald. J-^n: 7. 1972. ^ ^ 
^THc Australian, Sept. 8, 1971. • 

'The Svdnev Morning Herald, Sept. 22. 1971,. \ • 

^Tfrr^stralmn, Scpi. 7. 1971. ' • , i. ^ * u • 

m. G. Kippax: Heviev^- of Twenty' Six EBorts at Pornoi^raphy (by Carey Harrison, 

•son of Rex Harrison) in S.Nf.Hv. Sept. 8. 1971. / ^ «/ x ' <n 
i^Repori of Committee of Enquiry into Teacher Education (N.b.W.). p. .>U. ^ 
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syndrome, but it i^, perhaps, more prev;ilem in big eily schools. Organisa- 
tional problems lend to induce staff to be slow to use formal aulhoriiy for any 
reason whalscKwer, and to tolerate lower standards ol discipline and attain- 
ment for the sake of personal security — an M'm not sticking my neck out' 
philosophy. 

* The young teacher ('Mr. Novak' irtiage) finds himself more or less in a 
statc'of shock. Many of the ideals set before him in college now seem to be 
unattainable. On the one hand he is faced with ;r tentative defiance from 
rowdy adolescents not much younger than himself; on the other hand he can 
see no support for any stand he might take from his senior and more ex- 
perienced colleagues. WJiat to do? " 

♦ The ageing teacher (^ot yet quite the 'Mr. Chips' type) finds himself 
unable to cope with situations he has never before experienced W imagined. 
He discot'crs that the powerful magic of his eye now has no force, his per- 
sonality carries no persuasive powers, his leadership is questioned, his 
authority flouted, his scholarship ignored, his rapport with hjs pupils' almost 
nil. In extreme cases he suffers in the classroom something approaching a 
living death — a death of the spirit and The loss .of the charisma that once 
sustained him. " 

^ * The middle-aged teacher (of the 'Prime of Mi:>i Jean Brodie' vintage) may 
find himself caught in iRc education machine, unable to extricate himself. He 
may adopt an 'If yo,u can't beat 'em, join 'em\ policy. He may los2 his sense 
of dedication and his sensitivity for the welfare of his pupils. In short, he could 
become the worst possible school master the boring teacher, , 

It is unnecessary, I think, in this paper to discuss the more obvious causes 
of teacher discontent . — ^ salaries, work-loads, staffing, buildings, ecjuipmenl, 
libraries, teaching aids, and the rest. These sources of dissatisfaction are not 
unendurable, and, indeed/ will always, like the poor, be with us. I am dealing 
with what I suggest Is a basic cause of defection and unhappiness amongst 
teachers — the any^st, the self-emptying, the personal frustration, the lack' of 
public encouragement and recognition, the failure to achieve, the rejection of, 
v onc's affection — frightening, tangible experiences which only the courageous 
can withstand. 

Education administrators have, ihe^'efore, a problem. It is not merely a 
matter of pragmatic approach nor of comfortable expediency. Good teachers . 
are^being either lost or destroyed, at the rate of about 10 per cent per annum 
according to statistics (which i here append) for primary people allowing 
for the inevitable ambiguity that arises from 'personal reasons;' and at a 
higher rate for secondary leachers.^^ Can we tolerate the laissez-fair& altitude 
of administrators and of teachers in the field who rationalise their ppsition and 
accept the ut sunt mt non sini* oracle to deaden any qualms of con- ^ 
science?)'* 



'-Official Hansard Repon — Senate: Standing Committee on Hducation, Science 'and 

the Arts. Sept. I, 1971\ p. 462 et seq. 
'■■'An adaption of Francis Borgia's classic reply to people urging him to change the 

Jesuit's way of life. 
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Ihiivc three cases for pi)ssibic discussion to illustrate luy pomt: ^ 

(a) Richard, a bonded secondary scicMice teacher, recently graduated B.Sc., 
but loathing the h|ek of respect, the lack ol -discipline and any real desire 
to icarn, amongst *thc children. Icels there is no one amongst his col- 
leagues who wiH help him. He has decided to leave the service at the, 
first opportunity. 

(b) Robyn. B.A., Dip.Hd., wanted to leave the service before ever stepping 
out jn front of a class because of bureaucratic frustrations.*^ 

(c) Angela, a bonded teacher and very capable, had severe physical trouble 
which brought abnormally long periods of depression. She failed to 
inform even her close friends of her condition, an^ was about to leave 
the service, when a friendly supervisor, noting the dcpresJiion and loss 
of ego, eventually, persuaded her 'to see a gynaecologist. Subsequent 
psychotherapy produced a restoration of conlidenee. (She was helped 
very much by the talents of Messrs. Simon and Garlunkd: 

Sail on. silver girl, sail on by 
i Your time has come to shine ... 

Oh, if you need a friend, Tm sailing right behind. 

Like a bridge over troubled water, I will ease your mind.') 

The French have coihcd a name for the state of mind which is systematic- 
ally pessimistic — "sinistrose.* It could well be the name of the malady of our 
time. It used to be accepted that in sucK a professional climate the proper pro- 
cedure for an individual was to resort to the Defence Mechanisr^ technique, to 
en dqavour to sec humour in the most trying circumstances as in the current 
story that is going the rounds: Two friends are discussing the conjugal 
problems. *My wife\ says the first, 'dreams every night that she is married to 
a millionaire.' 'You are lucky,' says the other, 'My wife, has exactly the same 
dream. Unhappily, it is in broad daylig/t!' Such a technique is only a tempr 
rary palliative. The remedy, I suggcstjfies with administration. 

Nor is it of much avail for dislro^cd teachers to reflect on the phenomena 
of the present age of liberty ancTtrcedom and to console themselves that its 
philosophy has not yet split their ranks. Brilliant considerations like those 
recently offered by a Sidney Hook, or by . a Gcrmaine Greer, do not restore 
confidence in someone cut down to dwarf-size by classroom tensions and 
frustrations.''* . ' 

I should like to see an educational, administration imbued with, and 
motivated, by the ideal of pastoral care. Over the last century educational 
ideas have converged on a child-centred philosophy of education — and 
rightly so T- but no great concern has been shown for the personal happiness 
of the teacher. If education is so important, if so much public money is spent 
on it, surely some official, pastoral interest in the teacher is called for. This is 
all the more important these days when freedom in curricula and new vital 



i^The Sydney Bulletin, Feb. 5. 1972. p. 38. tiiscussed Robyn's case, amongsl olhcrs. 

in an arlicle. "Trained leacher will iravel". 
I'Cf: Quadrant, Nov.^Dec, 1971. p. 42 el seq. 
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nieth'otls depend so much on the quiilily of the Ifachcr. Lot me suggest a few 
general principles along which some progress may be made: 

♦ The ethos of the inspectorate — as of all aspects of educational Adminis- 
tration — should be consistently one of reciprocal friendship and care. 
Teachers, old and young, should feel free to reVeal their difficulties in their 
classroom situation, and feel confident that something will be done to help 
alleviate their trouble. I'cacher morale will be thus developed. 

♦ Recognition and practical encouragement should be given to teachers, 
especially to thpse working in trying circumstances. This must be practical, and 
involve for example, linancial support and pay-rise increments, opportunity for 
study and flexibility in .arrangemems. 

Teacher morale mu.st be maintained. The teacher's self-image must be so 
fostered as to help him withstand the ordinary upsets of life in the school 
community, and renewed efforts should be made to improve his public image. 

♦ The recent recommendations of the James Report on Teacher Education 
in Britain could form a starting point for the official, determined and effective 
improvement of teacher status in the community.'" 

♦ Fear of inadequacy can inhibit teachers at all. periods of life. No teacher 
should be given tasks that he personally cannot manage. 

♦ Fear of loss of discipline and of consequent' disrespect should be given 
considcratiorKby administi'ators, and it Should be remembered that no teacher 
likes to admit to this very personal failure, aWl that it comes more or less 
permanently to many at various times th middle life. This is an occupational 
hazard which must not be ignored. On the part of administration, both at local 
and departmental level, there should be more earnest study oT the epidemiology 

maladjustment withqut what one writer calls, wildly imaginativtstherapeutic 
Wthods which could ofTend personal diguHy.'^ There is a whole mental pro- 
phylaxy of middle age crises for n^en and women which should be effected,., 
whcfe^nccessary, by the authorities, not excluding the psychopathological 
care oXmcnopausal and andrqpausal troubles.'" 

♦ One therapeutic process that is often efficacious in the case of a teacher's 
loss of idcnt^y is the use of the 'cognate subjects' idea which allows a teacher 
who feels con^dent in one area to extend his influence, withoiK full class 
responsibility, into other spheres of school activity. 

♦ Another measure is the offering of suitalilc challenges with "^appropriate 
financial reward toHughly intelligent and gifted teachers irrespi^ctive of 
seniority. Professor GoRl|nan believes that people with the Highest intelligence 
and the greatest initiative'are the people who are most frustrated by the system, 
and seek to leave it.''' \ 



[♦'A summary of this report appeared briefly in T/ie Sunday A ustraiiaji^ Feb. 6. 1972. 
J^CIarizio. Craig and Mehrens: Contemporary Issues in Educational Psychology (Allvn 

and Bacon. Inc.). Boston, p. 603. 
»**Malachy G. Carroll: The Crisis of Middle I^ife, (Mercier), p. 36. 
'^Hansard Report of Committee of Enquiry intb Teacher Education (N.S.W.). Sept. 7. 

1 97 1, p. 80.\^ \^ 
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• The problem is basically one of moniU'. not an easy one heeause Us com- 
plexity and subtleness. The growth matrix hecomes more ^''"U'lcx ^lay by Ja^ 
Remedial measures cannot come too soon. I licy call for research. Ihc> try, 
out for immediate and practical implementation. 

'It istnorc import'ant to win the battle to fonii men th 'n to compete 
in the arms race to destroy them.'-" 
•Wc must have; said Jacques Maritain on one iKcasion to Jean Ccvtcau. 
•a tough mind and a tender heart.' With all its arrogance and display o 
strength the youthful .sc1uh,1 population has a basic need, craving to be sat.slied 
- the need for discipline. The more experieneed teachers should .support the 
authority of the young recruits and enhance the P^^'^'ji?; ''^ ''.1^;! 
leagues/thoroughly establishing them in the )cs|Tcct of the children, helcmg 
them to maintain poise. Pastoral eounselling should mspirc all. 

A more positive, personal conviction of the morale-strengthening therapy 
of the human relations aspect of the school faculty "'''""^'"'f f.^^ 
ranks in a bond of sympathetic identilication wit'.i the hie ihi: sthi^oU^ 
tolerant ellort to narrow the. gaps that allegedly .separate the Chips the 
Brodies and 4he Novaks, teaching as a team (not exactly, in this context) 
Team Teaching-this \^ill generate courage, and a conhdence that comes ol 
being accepted. It will inaugurate a second iioneymoon. a new vocation, a more 
mamrc dedication. It will eliminate the delhiting role of cynical pund.ts m 
school staff rlwms. 

It will restore to education the tirst class teachers that all children deserve. 
It will preserve for the greatest profession of all the professional competence 
to which all pupils are entitled. It will give i.nority to the best men and women 
of our time — our dedicated teachers. 



.opedro Arrupe, goieral superk.r of .he Jesuits, quoted in S.aat Suney. K^w. Victoria, 

^tvri;:tt'en'at some length on ^i^^Z'^,^s''^;^Cs"l^^l^ 
'^f^^^ri:^l^^r1^^o r co^l/us^on/ that were xhen 

- worked oul. _ , * ... 
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PRIORITIES WITHIN ABORIGINAL EDUCATION* 



lil.I lY H. WaI IS. II. A., U.IJ).. IMI.I)., M.A.f.i;. 



Senior l.cciurcr in iuiiwation, llmvvrsity of Queensland 



The view taken in this paper is that it is not possible lo determine priorities 
within Aboriginal education, if one uses the term 'priorities' to mean a definite 
order in which problen)s should be tackled. If, however, one interprets 
priorities' in more absolute terms as indicating*&rgent and necessary measures, 
then it is possible to identify priorities in this .-Held of education. 

THE AUSTRALIAN SEITING 

The major priority with respect to Aboriginal education seems -lo me to 
lie, initial!)^ not within Aboriginal education itself, but rather within the tgtal 
Auslraliaij society. Stated simply, the major need is for dominant culture 
within Australia to recognise, accept and value cultural diversity. If this 
orientation prevailed, Australia might seek to attain what Kenneth Gibson, 
Major of Newark, wished for America; 

'A nation of racial, ethnic and religious diversity, a mosaic of pluralism 
where each contributes what is unique* where each knows, and honors 
his own roots and can, therefore, be secure enough to honor what is 
diflcrent in his neighbor.*^ 

/ would suggest that, until there are this acceptance and 'valuing within 
Australia of the Aboriginal cultures, Aboriginal children will grow up within 
a climate which is inimical to their optimal development. 

There is a further likely consequence of the altitude of the dominant 
culture towards the place of minority cultures. Where "the latter are not fully 
accepted, the prevailing educational philosophy will be such that programs 
and priorities within Aboriginal education will be determined in the light of 
their probable success in overcoming perceived deficits in the life styles and 
characteristics of the minority group; the emphasis will be directed towards 
helping the Aborigines lo become more like while Middle-class Australians. 
Such a philosophy embodies a restricted view of society, an unwillingness to 
conceive *of the potential advantages to all groups in the society of the exist- 
ence of a rich diversity of peoples within the national boundaries. 

This philosophy leads, then, the members of the dominant group to assess 
the minority cultures in terms of deficits rather than of differences. The major 
educational 'problem* is seen as one of developing in the Aboriginal children 
characteristics which will enable them to learn in the same way as white 



♦The emphasis within this paper is upon non tradition-oriented Aborigines and part 
Aborigi^s. The term "Aborigines*' is used to include those of .full and Of partial 
Aboriginal descent. 

'Gibson. K. 1971 Commencement address delivered at Jersey City State Coilege. 
Quoted in Fersh. S. Orientals and Orientation. Phi Delta Kappan L lU. 5, January 
1972. 
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middle class Ausualian children. \ philosophy which, on the other hand, 
led to an orientation to difTerence ralhcr than deficit would dehne its ^problem' 
otherwise; the 'problem' would become one of understanding how these 
children might learn most rffeclivcly and of ilevising new teaching strategies, 
at present not included in our repertoire of known approaches, which woijd 
capitalize on the strengths and orientations of Aboriginal children. The result 
would be the devising of positive programs for Aboriginal children to replace 
the present attempts to devise compcni*dlory programmes. Bernstein-' is one 
who would urge this more positive ;»{)proach: 

'The concept Vompcnsalory education'* serves to direct altAilion 
away from the internal organisation and the educational context of the 
schiH)!, and fociis oiir attention on the families and children. "Com- 
pensatory education** implies that somelhmg is lacking in the family, 
and so in the chikl. As a result the children arc unable to benefit from 
schools. 

It follows, then, that the school has to "compensate" for the some- 
thing which is missing in the family, and the children are looked at 
as deficit systems. If only the parents were interested in the goodies 
wc ofTer^ if only they were like middle class parents, then we could 
do our job. Once the problem is seem implicitly 'in this way, then it 
, becomes appropriate to coin the terms "cultural deprivation", 'linguis- 
tic deprivation*' and so on. And then these labels do theit* own sad 
wprk. 

*If children arc labelled "culturally deprived" then it follows that the 
parents are inadequate; the spontaneous realisations of their culture, 
its images and symbolic representations, are of reduced value and 
significance. Teachers will have lower expectations of the children, 
which the children will undoubtedly fulfil. All that informs the* child, 
that gives meaning and purpose to him outside of the school, ceases 
to be valid or accorded significance and opportunity for enhancement 
within the school.' 

THE EDUCATION OF ALL AUSTRALIAI^S 

^'^e prevailing philosophies of a society are to be found reflected in the 
education programmes offered to the children of that society; the emphases 
within those education programmes help determine the values which the 
graduates will espouse in their adult lives. This dependent relationship between 
the schools and the surrounding culture could argue the need for school 
changes if we wish our society to move towards an acceptance and value of 
cultural diversity. . 9 

In particular; there is need for schools to introduce their students to a 
knowledge of the cultures and ways of life of traditional Aboriginal Australia. 
Such knowledge must extend beyond superficialities and beyond mere tech- 
nological aspects of the cultures; it must embrace th^ir total richness. The aim 
must be to generate understanding and appreciation* of the Aboriginal heritage. 



^'Bernstein. B. 1970 •Education cannot compensate for society. New S(kiety, No. 387. 
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Schools nuiM» ioo» enable ull pupils. AbtUiginal and non-Aboriginul, lo 
exruiiinc conicmporary Aboriginal ciilliiics; pupils from each vlhnic group, 
through ihc schiH)ls, must be helped to understand members of the other 
ethnic group. The children should fv helptul to understand the existence oC, 
prejudice within Australia. II Ihey examine, in a meaningful way. as part of 
their social studies program, the iradititms and bases of prejudice' in this 
country, hopefully those who graduate from the schiH)ls in the near future will 
be mo>e knowledgeable about and more underlKanding and accepting of those 
whose ethnic heritage is dilfcrcnt from their own. 

Unless the total education system plays its role in this way, it is .unlikely 
that improvements wi|hin the narrower field of Aboriginal education will lead 
to any long term benelits to Aborigines. 

THK LIFE KNVIRONlVfENT OF ABORIGINES 

It was suggested earlier that education programs for Aborigines need to 
have u 'dilTcrcncc' rather than a 'delkit' orientation. The Aboriginal sub- 
cultures in ciiies, towns and rural areas do have distinctive values und'life 
styles vyhich should I'md relleelion in the school programmes. In addition to 
their Abtniginality, . however, many (perhaps a' majority) do manifest 
symptoms of the pt)verty of culture. 

Appreciable numbers live out their lives in an environment which is 
poverty-stricken; they have a less than adequate share of the material benelits 
of a modern technological society; they live in conditions of gross over- 
crowding, larger families or groups of families in small houses or flats creating 
a high accommodation pressure; social disorganisation and disintegration are 
prevalent; family instability is high; employment patterns are frequently un- 
stable; health and nutritional status are impaired. Aboriginal families such as 
this live on the fringes of the affluent society, separated by a vast social dis- 
tance from the on-going life and rewards of the majority society. The material 
quality of life for many is thin: preoccupation with the^stress of living robs 
them of the opportunity or the desire to pursue life vigorously, to develop 
their potential abilities, to live competently and confidently. Many feel over- 
whelmed by their life conditions, powerless to effect any real change in their 
* circumstances, » 

A number of commentators on the disadvantaged scene have pointed 
to the fact that, for families such as these, many of the problems lie beyond 
the homes and school, in the surrounding community. While these conditions 
obtain, the families have little^emotional energy or freedom to pursue self 
actualisation for themselves and for their children. The stresses which they 
face arc frequently too overwhelming for the people themselves to feel able to 
lake positive steps to ameliorate their life condition so that they might .pursuQ 



•»E.g. Wesiern. J/S.» 1969. The Australian Aboriginal; What white Auslralians know 
and think aboui him — a preliminary survey. Race, X 411-434. 
Taft, Rw 1970. Attitudes of Weslero Australians towards Aborigines, R. Taft, J. L. 
M, Dawson, and P. Beasley. Attitudes and Social Conditions, A.N,U. Press, Can- 
berra. . ' ^ ' ' ^< 
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a way of life which, while retleciing their own values and orientations, assures 
mental and physical health and well being. 

The Model Cities Projects, currently develop..ng in the United States 
through federal funding, recognise the multifaceted nature of the problems of 
disadvantaged. The planners of these projects recogni.'^e, loo, the impossibility 
of helping the people to help themselves in narrower areas of, 'say, education 
or housing or health, unless there are concurrent improvements in all facets 
of their lives. A 1969 statement described the Chicago Model Cities program. 
The aims expressed in this statement typify the aims of these piojccts across 
> the United States. 

^^The Chicago Model Cities programme aims at dcvcK r.ing viable com- 
"munities providing the capability for individual achievement and the 
opportunity to participate in all the benefits of the City. Higher levels 
of education, income and participation will contribute to increased 
individual self-suflicicncy. Programrnes to attack the basic causes 
t)f social and economic deprivation- are balanced with higher levels 
• of services and co-ordination to support the development of families 
and individuals. Environmental improvemt;il)ts provide both short and 
long range benefits. 

'Effective citizen participation -is a key element . . . 

. . Programme components include he^lh, education, housing, law, 
order, justice and correction, child and family services, economic 
. iVvclopmcnt, environment, leisure time, manpower and transporta- 
tion." 

This emphasis on providing support for the development of families and 
individuals needs, in my view, to be adopted within Australia before ^i^bo- 
riginal education can hope to be effective. 

PRIORITIES WITHIN ABORIGINAL EDUCATION 

I have suggested that Aboriginal education does not exist m vacuo, that 
the development of more effective education programs for Aborigines will be 
limited in their implementation and effect -unless, as a group, the people, are 
valued and understood by the 'majority group and unless their life conditions 
are ameliorated. If these pre-requisiles are met, there is point in turning our 
attention to the education programme itself.- 

Indeed, one might be able to sustain an argument that if educationists 
understood the Aboriginal people — their similarities to and differences from 
the dominant group — the necessary changes in Aboriginal education would 
almost inevitably follow on. 

I believe that there are priorities within Aboriginal education; yet I find 
it difficult to assign any order to these priorities. It seems to me that the 
needed changes are interdependent. TFor example, teacher education is an 
obvious priority; the teacher in the classroom is the critical variable deter- 
mining the outcomes of Aboriginal education. Yet how can the teacher edu- 
cators help prepare future teachers unless they have kn6wledge of teaching 
strategies which will l^e effective in helping the Aboriginal pupil to learn? 
Teaching strategies, ii) turn, require the support of specially designed and 
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appropriate resources materials. Can we focus our attention solely on the 
classroom and scho61 environs? To do so would be to neglect the cultural 
context within which the pupils develop^ their parents must be consulted, 
involved. ^ ' y 

The comparafis/, r.ijliicc^ of our. education programmes for Aborigines 
mdkeg the need fo? action urgent. The interdependence of all the variables 
involved in the education process argues for a total rc-look at Aboriginal 
education, for a massive, rather than a piece-meaK injection of funds and 
expertise,, aimed at the creation and implementation of an elFcctive education. 

There follows a listing of areas requiring priority attention: 

(a) Involvement of Aboriginal p^i/ents . 

The sihool cannot succeed hi its.endeavours'when it tries to operate in 

isolation from the home. Likely consequences of such isolation are: 

\ 

a, lack of understanding by parents of the goals of the school pro- 
gramme, its curriculum and strategies, and its relevance to the child- 
ren's futures; a lack of understanding by the teachers of the parents' 
desires and aspirations for their children, of the home circumstances 
of the pupils, of the nature and extent of the children's out-of-school 
learnings; • ^ 

" an alienation of the child from the .school. 

Overseas and Australian experience suggests a variety of approaches to 
involvement of Aborigmai parents and to recognition of the complementary 
roles of parents and teachers in the education of children: the development 
of schools as community schools; the. training and employment of Aboriginal 
parents as paraprofessionals; the fostering of informal visits of parents to the 
schools; invitations to parents to visit the classrooms of their children, both 
to observe and to participate in the ongoing work; the setting up of tutorial 
programs for parents; school publications and magazines; exhibitions (graf>hic 
and live) of the work of the pupils in centres within the town accessible to 
parents; the extension of school staff by the appointment of home-school 
liaison teachers.. 

A re-examination of the objectives of education 

I doubt if . any of us would wish to set up educational objectives for 
Aboriginal pupils (such as those being discussed in thi-; paper) different 
from those we believe desirable for other Australian children. We would, 
however, by virtue of the children's ethnic membership', create special 
emphases within objectives. 

Such emphases should, in my view, be placed on objectives sueh as: tHe 
development of self-esteem and pride in ethnic identity, the transmission and 
renewal of the c?ult6ral heritage, , the development of skills of learning how 
to learn and of%zest for learning. 

(c) Curriculum and teaching strategies 

1 doubt again whether I would argue for a scpar,ate curriculum for 
Aboriginal education; rather, I would argue for certain changes in the 
curriculum for all Australian pupils; these changes would be guided and in- 
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formed by the fact^of cultural diversity.* Some areas of needed change, for ^ 
example, include: 

Language arts: the production of multi-ethnic readers; the inclusion 
of Aboriginal myths atid legends in the oral and written literature 
courses; an increased emphasis for all on communication skills. 

Social Studies: in Australia, the study of our cultural hcrit:age to inr 
elude not only the traditional study of the 'European' or 'white Aus- 
tralian' cultural heritage, but also the study of the cultural hcntage 
of Aborigines; the study of culture-contact in this country; an mcreascd 
emphasis on the study of contemporary inter-group relationships, 
aimed at affective as ^Vell as cognit4ve objectives. 
Creative, expressive and appreciation areas of the curriculum: the 
inclusion of Aboriginal and migrant art and music in addition to 
, aspects already included in school programmes. 

Teaching strategics presently employed with Aboriginal pupils do, how- 
ever, need' modification. By virtue of the values of their own sub-cultures, the 
child-rearing practices of their parents and their own life situation. Aboriginal 
children exhibit characteristics different in many respects from those of middle 
class white Australians. The existence of these specific characteristics calls 
for the development of special and appropriate teaching strategies supported 
by special resource materials. The major aim in the development of these 
teaching strategies should be to create effective learning situations for the 
children. Havighurst^ has argued a contract between home and school, where- 
by each undertakes to play a specific role in ei.suring the educational pro- 
gress of the children. 

The school contracts to receive the child, teach him as well as it 
can, taking account of his strengths and weaknesses, and the ways in 
which he can learn most effectively ... 

. . But the schools generally fail also by failing to understand how 
the children of these families can learn most effectively.' 

Rc^earch^ indicates the need for the development of special str?^egies in 
areas of language development, particularly in respect to the mastery of an 
elaborated code; cognitive development, to help children achieve earlier than 
at present classificatory abilities and concepts of conservation; motivation, 
particularly the devising of strategies which will arouse existing motives in 
the service of school learning. 



*No specific reference is made in this paper to the existence of diverse migrant groups 
withih the Australian scene; education programmes should recognize the existence 
of these groups and reflect their cultures m addition to white and Aborigmal Aus- 
tralian cultures. « • 

^Havighurst, R. J., 1970. Minority sub-cultures and the law of effect. American 
Psychologists, 25, 4, 313-322. 

"Teasdale, G. R. & Katz. R. M.. 1968. Psycholinguistic abilities of children from 
different ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds. Australian Journal of Psychology. 
20, 3, 155-159. 

Dunn S. S., and Taiz. C. M.. 1969. Aborigines and Education. Sun Books. 

Watts, B. H.. 1971. Some Determinants of the Academic Progress of Australian 

Adolescent Aboriginal Girls. Unpub. P^.D. thesis. 
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(d) Articulation between pre-scfaool, primary school and secondary school 

A survey of Aboriginal education in AuslraJih shows the development of 
a number of creative and insightful innovatory programs designed to provide 
a more effective education for Aboriginal children. Yet many of these 
innovations are limited in their effect. They are limited in the sense that each 
reaches only a small proportion of Aboriginal childre.i. They are further 
limited because of a lack of follow-through. Some Aboriginal children at pre- 
school level participate in specially devised programmes and then frequently 
pass on to primary schools which submit them to the traditionally ineffective 
programmes; before long the gains and benefits achieved in the pre-school 
diminish and wither away. Primary teachers work to develop skilj^, concepts 
and attitudes; the children are received by secondary schools unaware of what 
has been tried, of what has been achieved. 

The need for communication and collaboration between successive stages 
of the education system is urgent. 

(e) Teacher education ' • 

High priority must be accorded to the better preparation of teachers 
who will work with Aboriginal children in the classroom. In ^ost states, the 
Aboriginal population is a scattered one; there are small enrolments of 
Aboriginal students in some schools, while other schools have significant 
numbers of Aboriginal students. 

Some teachers' colleges, colleges of education and universities, have 
begun to offer special elective courses relating to Aboriginal education within 
their teacher education courses. Some students only select these courses. In 
view of the distribution of the Aboriginal population, there is strong argument 
for the inclusion of such courses in the core programmes of all colleges. 
Significant numbers of teachers will have Aborigines in their classrooms; all 
should, therefore, be helped to achieve competence in this area of their 
professional functioning. 

As research related to Aboriginal education (still in its infancy) becomes 
extended and as new programmes are dcvelofx;d and evaluated, inservice 
education programmes (preferably cutting across state boundaries) will 
assume increased importafice: 

If I were forced to determine a top priority within Aboriginal education, 
1 would undoubtedly assign this to teacher education. In saying this, I have 
it in mind that for changes in teacher education to be effective, changes in 
all the other areas discussed would need to be implemented concurrently. 

( f ) Professional support for teachers 

At present many teachers involved in Aboriginal education suffer a 
professional isolation. They lack a medium for communication with their 
colleagues. Exciting new ventures develop and* operate to the advantage of 
only a handful of children; propagation and extension of thpse successes 
require channels of communication. 

Teachers involved in the challenging task (?f devising effective education 

for Aborigines must be supported by the material, technological and pro- 

<\ 
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fessional resources of the system. If they are not. their effectiveness is Hmited 
and it is 'aU too likely that, over time, their enthusiasm will wither. They need 
to feel that their efforts are valued. 

(g) Researdi and evaluatioD ^ 

In -the fifties there was little research activity in fieids relevant to Abo- 
riginal education; the sixties sa\v a comparative upsurge in this research.^ 
activity. The, seventies musl*^ee a heightening' of this research activity if in , 
this, as in any other field of activity,- we are to root our programmes in 
reality and if we are to be able to guide future endeavours in Jhe lij^t of a 
clear imderslanding of our successes and failures. Ongoing evaluation of 
Aboriginal educational programmes is essential. 

CONCLUSIpN ^ 

. The major priority is acceptance and valuation of differences. This must 
be accompanied by. understanding. Acceptance, valuation and understanding 
of Aboriginal people are, basically, all that are essential; these will guarantee 
the insightful application of the educational expertise which exists in this 
coimlry to the challenge of creating* an optimal educational environment for 
Aboriginal children. 
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SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
IN PAPUA & NEW GUINEA 

E. Barrincton Thomas, b.com., b.ep.(,melb.), 

M.ED.IALTA ),.T.P.T.e., A. F.A.I. M.. M.A.C.E. 

Lecturer in Education, Universi(v of Papua and New Guine<4 

Introduction ^ 

Papua New Guinea enjoyed a satisfactory educational system long before 
the arrival of Europeans: 

Each village had its own education system. The subject matter was 
N Kfe and how to live it. It was a^pcrfecf system of education. The 
teachers were expert and the pass rate was high. There were very few 
drop outs. Our teachers could explain everything. There were no 
mysteries that they couldn't explain td their pupils. They knew the 
name for everything. They knew the name of every tree and plant. 
They could explain every natural phenonemon. 'They knew the myths 
and legends and taboos. It was a perfect system for a static society.^ 

Such a system, though informal, and with a diftecent content to that of 
education systems in Western countries, had, as has be*n pointed out by 
President Nyererc of Tanzania, the same purpose: *. . . to prepare young 
people to live in and serve\the society, and to transmit the knowledge, skills, 
«nd values and attitudes of the society.'- Nyerere warned that if education 
failed in any of these fields, social progress would be slowed, of there would be 
social unrest 'as people And that their education has prepared them for a 
future which is not -open for them.*'* This paper presents the view that the 
present Westem-oricnted systerti of education in Papua New Guinea does not' 
adequately prepare many young pedple for life and work in this country, and 
that this situation !s causing serious unrest and tension. 

Educational Progress Measured Quantitatively *i • 

Pripr to World War II, the schooling offered was almost entirely element- 
ary, and was provided by the missions: 

Fewer than 500 pupils were in* administration schools in New Guinea. 
There were no administration schools in Papua. At the same time 
approximately 90,000 pupilsjytre in mission schools. TTrere was 
virtually no secondary education in Papua or New Giijnea.^ 

The Department of Education was established' in 1946, when administra- 
tive control of education for the joint territories (i.e. the Australian Territory 
of Papua and ih'^ Trust Territory of New Guinea) was oflR lally begun. 



^Ebia Olewale. M.H.A., "The impact of National Institutions on Village Communities". 

Fifth Waigani Seminar. University of Papua New Guinea, !97I, (mimeo.), pp. 2-3. 
-Julius K. Nyerere. Education for Self Reliance, • (Dslt es Salaam: Governmeih 

Printer, 1967); p. 2. 
'■^Ibid., pp. 2-3. I 

^"Education in Papua*New Guinea*. Current Affairs Bulletin. 43:6, February 10, 
1969. p. 82. 
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Progress since* 1946; if measured by the numbers of students and teachers 
involved in education in 1971, has been impressive.^ 



iDstitatioiis 


Students 


. r Teachers 


Primary 


218,800 


6,807 


Secondary ' 


. 20,555 


. 97.8 


Technical 


6,1\5 


359 


Teacher Education 


2,085 ' 


. ' 208 




•247,^55 


8,352 



The network of tertiary institutions which has grown up in recent years 
is also impressive. It includes 11 ^iachers' colleges, an agricultural college, a 
forestry school, an Institute of Technology, and the University of Papua and 
New Guinea. The University, located in the Waigani Valley, seven miles from 
Port Moresby, commenced degree teaching in 1967 with 83 students. There 
are now more than 1,000 students, an academic staff of 120, and Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Law, Education and Medicine. 



However, these figures do not tell the whole story. Only ode child 2^ 
school age in every two has access to a primary school in Papua New Gumea. 
In some districts, such as the Southern and Eastern Highlands, the figure is 
only one in four; in others; such as Manus and New Ireland, more than three- - 
quarters attend primary sch(56l.« This -disparity causes resentment on the part- ^ 
of the less privileged, and is a live political issue in the country. 



Furthermore, the proportion of children who, having compl 
primary schooling, are ar^n^tted to Form 1 of a high school, was onlyJ^^pcr 
cent in 1970, a steady decline from 58 per cent ii. 1966.'' The propor^on 
who will survi' e their secondary years and go on to some form of tertiary 
education is tin>. The 'drop-outs' and 'push-outs' litter the paths of fornial 
learning in Papua New Guinea. However, as Reiner has noted, no child fails 
to learn from school: i 

Those who never get in learn that the good things in life are not for 
them Those who drop out early learn that they do not deserve the 
good things of life. The later drop-outs learn that the system can be 
beaten, but not by them. All of them learn that the school is Ac path 
to secular salvation, land resolve that their children shall climb higher 
on the ladder than they did.** 



^Recent developments in Education, (Port Moresby: Department of Education. 1971), 
p. 21. 

7v' McNamara^-High School Selection and the Breakdown of Village Society", 
. Papua New Guinea Education Gazette, November 1971, p. 241. 
* ^Everett RefTner, ''An Essay on Alternatives in Education", Interchange, 2:1, 1971, 

. p . : 
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Educadonal Policies During the Fifties and Sixties 

The stated policy of the\Ministcr of Territories (then Mr. Paul Hasluck) 
in 1955 was to work to obtain universal primary education in English as 
soon as possible." In 1961, the Minister of Territories outlined plans to in- 
crease schopi enrolments from 150,000 to 350,000 in the next five years, 
and long-range plans to increase enrolments to, 750,000 by 1975, by which 
lime all children of school age would be within reach of schools.^® 

' The United Nations Visiting Mission of 1962, under the chairmanship of 
«-Sir Hugh Foot, was critical of the Administration's plans for mass literacy, 
acknowledging that whilst it was commendable enough in principle, it was 
inadequate for the needs of Papua New Guinen at the time. The Mission 
pointed out that: . 

. . . the existing system dpes not: 

(a) provide university education; 

(b) produce individuals ca|)able of replacing Australians in other than 
unskilled or semi-skilled positions; 

(c) give a level of knowledge required to exercise responsibility in the 
fields of commerce or industry; 

(d) .make provision for senior administrative and professional staff; or 

(e) adequately generate political confidence and leadership,^^ 

It went on to say that 'a new approach was essential' and that the Adminis- 
tration should be planning now to provide 'ah annual turn-out of university 
graduates of the orijer of at least a hundred'.^- 

The Mission made it clear that Australia's educational policy in Papua 
New Guinea should quickly enter a new phase: 

Since the end of the Sefcond Worid War education policy in the Ter- 
ritory has been in what might be called the 'preparatory stage'. It is 
now high lime^ to move confidently into the development stage. The 
base of the educational pyramid has been laid. The mission feels that 
the time has come to complete the structure of earlier effort, and to 
provide the apex of the pyramid by a new policy of selection fpr and 
encouragchient of higher and university education,^** 

Thus Australia's educational* policy in Papua New Guinea changed direction 
in the sixties, find became one of elitism. Secondary and higher education be- 
gan to receive high priority in the country's educational development. The 
expansion of primary education became neJessarily limited to a target of 
providing primary places in lagging areas for at least fifty per cent of 
eligible children, while attempting to maintain the percentages in areas 



J*B. Essai. Papua and New Guinea, (Me/bounjc: Oxford University Press, 1961), 
p. 174. 

^Wnited Nations Visiting* Mission, 1962: Report on New Guinea, (New York: United 

Nations Trusteeship Council, Twenty-Ninth Session), p. 23. 
^Ubid. 

^Vbid., p. 24. 
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which already had more than fifty per cent.** And of course, a rigorous policy 
of*seleclion for the limited number of coveted secondary places was essential. 



The School and the Break-down of Village Society 

Secondary selection has had the most far-reaching social and educational 
consequences. Primary education is not seen as a phase of educatio)\ in its 
own right, but merely as a pre-requisite for admission to high school. Those 
successful at the Standard Six examination who are not selected for high 
school tend to be regarded as failures by themselves, their peers and their 
\ families. Those who fail, and those who pass but'are not admitted to high 
school, either remain in the village — where they frequently do little else but 
sit aroUnd, wondering why the world refuses to owe them a living, and 
causing trouble and concern to the elders of the village — or drift to the 
towns to compound the problems of unemployment, poverty, overcrowding, 
crime and misery existing there. In either case, the student's education has 
not fitted him for either the old life or the new. 

A decade ago, a young person with a certificate to show that he had 
ci^ npleied 4 to 6 years of primary education was assured of a job. Not so 
' day. The nun;ber of unemployed primary school leavers is rising rapidly, as 
10,000 seek work each year. It has been estimated that the numbers of 
Standard Six school leavers are increasing at 10-12 per cent per year, which 
is twice the rate at which employment opportunities are increasing in the. 
economy at the lower level (i.e. semi-skilled or unskilled) manpower field. 
Standard Six leavers now find that their employment opportunities are almost 
exclusively confined to the lower level manpower field, and that even here 
they face competition from Form 1 and 2 leavers, as we-11 as others with less 
education than themselves.'*** No wonder iohn Ryan has warned: . . the 
Australians have an educational tiger by ih^ tail. Somehow they must'channei 
the primary students back the land, the only industry with the potential to 
absorb them.*'" , 

The prize for those who succeed in hdng selected for high school is to 
live and work in or near towns. For tb' . /. where the high schools are. And 
they are generally boarding schools. Ihus high school education removes the 
student from home, and liis social behaviour: 

r 

*. . . is controlled less and less by the family and the village, an^ more 
and mqre by the peer group at school and the imposed standards- of the 
school. The student is independent of the sfructure of the village and 
he is freer than ever before to determine his own behaviour. 



J^Gcoffrcy Smith. •'Population Growth and Education Planning; in Papua and New 

Guinea". Seminar on Population Growth and Economic Development, University of 

Papua and New Guinea. 1970. (mimeo.). p. 3. 
'•••'Primary School Leavers in Papua New Guinea: ^Some Facts and Considerations 

(Section A)**. Research Branch. Papiia New' Guihea Department of Education, 1971. 

(mimeo.). p. 2. 

"'•John Ryan. Tin' Hot Lund: Vocus tm New CJuinca. (Melbourne: Macmillan. 1971). 
p. 362. 

'7J. R. Prince. ••Urbanisation and Education: Can the New Giiinean Church Cope?" 
JtHinuil iff thi\:,Pupim and New Guinea Society, 4:2, 1970. p. 93. 
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Dr. V. McNamara, First Assistant Director of the Department of Education, 
has recently warned educators that the process of secondary selection is turn- 
ing the eyes of parents, teachers and children away from 4tie real tasks of 
education in Papua and New Guinea. He has written in the strongest possible 
terms that: \ . . high , school students are seen as the lucky ones because they 
have escaped from village life . . . (and) are being prepared for a new and 
wonderful life in the towns.''^ Secondary selection, he maintains, frustrates 
the major task of the country (i.e. to solve the problems of village life) in two 
. ways: 

Firstly, it encourages the gifted children not to devote their energies 
to salving the problems, but to escape from the problems. Then it says 
to the rest of the children, *You have not succeeded in your task of 
try to escape from the problems — now go back and solve them!'^*' 

Students tend to become alienated from their own people, and this causes 
concern to both parties. Th^ ulder people view the situation with dismay: 

The village folk can see their children getting away from them. They 
can't impart the ideas of the village traditions and the dances and the 
ritual to their children. Their children are neglecting their obligations 
too. The parents can see attacks being made on such cherished in- 
stitutions as bride price p^^yment,;The young ones are in the fore- 
front of the attack. -0 \^ 

The students (especially University students) may be compared with a group 
of 'stateless persons' who *try to fit \ti when they go back home but are not 
at ease any more.'-* I have been told hy my pwn students of this alienation, 
which seems -to come as much from thev attitudes of their own folk as from 
themselves. One student told me that he'is forbidden to work in the garden 
when he returns to the village for his vacation. As an educated man, he is 
not expected to soil his hands. Another toldvme that his mother thought it 
inappropriate for him to eat the traditional fodd any more. 

The fact that the school is largely Western-oriented in its values also has . 
a profound effect upon village society. Traditionally, the latter stressed co- 
operation, and. a communal approach to decision-rqaking. The extended 
-fam^y system provided social service benefits for the unfortunate. There was 
limited' mojpility, few notions of status, and a conservative outlook. By con- 
trast, the school seems to encouragg and reward those who are individualistic, 
competitive, ambitious, and single-minded in their drive fbr personal ad- 
vancement. It epitomises change, and generates mobility. lts\ery presence r. 
^eems to cause the break-down of .village society. \ 

There is, then, danger that *the rising tide of educational expectations' 
will turn- into *an ebb tide of educational and social disillusionment."- In 

\ 

\ 

* ^McNamara, op. cit„ p. 244. N\ 

-'^Olewale. op. cit., p. 4. . ^ 

'^Ubid.. p. 5. . . / 

-2John W. Hanson. "The School Leaver Lboks for Work", in John W. Hanson. Cole 

S, Brembeck (eds.). Education and the Development of Nations, (New York: Holt, 

Rinchart and Winston, 1966), p. 269. 
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Africa, educators have warned thai schooling and the expansion of schooling, 
may be creating as many problems as it is solving old ones . . the drive for 
schooling, once whetted, does not slacken; and the consequences of schooling 
may merely serve to feed the smoldering, and intermittently glowing fires of 
social 'discontent, disorder and violence.'--* In Papud New Guinea, as in 
Africa, education for frustration is not apt to prove education for develop- 
ment. 

Factors Impinging Upon Sodo-Educationttl Planning 

Before daring to suggest some policiels, which if implemented, might im- 
prove the present situation, one should consider some of the factors which 
impinge upon socio-educational planning. Ten propositions are examined: 

1 . Secondary selection is essential because of the high cost of secondary 
education Costs are indeed high. However, can we assume that the 
present expenditure is yielding its maximum advantage? 

2. Education seems inevitably to promote dissatisfaction in the consumer 

Education certainly enables one to contrast things as they are with 
things as they ought to be. But it should also fit the individual for his 
future life and work. If it leads only to discontent, frustration and 
idleness, the question may be asked: Is it relevant? 

3. The school cannot create employment opportunities True; but the 
school can create an awareness of alternatives, and can help students 
to accept the circumstances of a changing environment and to learn 
to get the best from it. The school should not raise expectations which 
it cannot meet. 

Young people %vant to escape from village life But do they? Would 
they stay if rural living were more attractive? Is there any real 
evidence that young people would not stay in rural communities if a 
better living could be made in agriculture than in the lower grades 
of employment in the 'modern' sectors of the economy? 

Urban drift is a feature of the Western world We are paying a price 
for it, too, in the form of pollution, over-crowding, transport diffi- 
culties, crime and delinquency, and so on. Must Papua New Guinea 
replicate these problems? 

The alienation of the young and the old is universal and as old as 
mankind This problem is aggravated by the unprecedented speed of 
change in Papua New juinea, which is trying to rocket itself from the 
stone age to the 20th century in a generation or so. The young find 
it easier to adjust to change than the old. Surely it is possible to make 
special efforts to help older people adjust to the speed of change, so 
that they can have some common ground with the young? 

A gulf between the educated and the non-educated is inevitable But, 
is it? Education is larger than schooling. An educated man may learn 
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from a wise illiterate. It is important to ensure that there are contacts 
between the two, so that there are opportunities for the growth of 
mutual respect through understanding. 

8. If Papua New Guinea is to compete in the modern industrial worid, 

then changed social values are inevitable Can the school do nothing 
to hinder the steady march towards the rat race' of the Western 
industrial society? 

9. Previous attempts to orient the school to the village have failed Dr. 

McNamara has safdahat all sorts of devices have^^en tried to make 
the work of the prinary school more rgalislicT^ persuade teachers to 
teach a relevant, village-centred syllabus. While these things have 
been useful enough, they have quite failed to turn the eyes of parents 
and teachers away from high sghool selection. Furthermore, vocational 
centimes, established to teach students useful crafts, have been seen<l)y 
students as a second-rate alternative to high school.-^ 
But perhaps n^iore radical measures ,are necessary? • 

10. Indigenous people want a Western-type education for their children 

We have created that, want, by offering rich 'cargo' to those who 
succeed in the system. Incomprehensible and irrelevant it may be, but 
why change it if you have a chance of beating it? The educated 6\\ic 
have a vested interest in preserving the system which has been res- 
ponsible for their privileges. 

There are indications, however, that some Papua New feuineans are 
not satisfied with the present system. After a visit to Africa in 1967, 
Mr Paulias Matane saw a need for change, in accordance with the, 
realities of the position of Papua Nej^ Guinea, 'a country with *a 
predominantly rural economy for many years to come, perhaps for 
evef'.-'' Improvements should be made in the rural areas, where mo^t 
of the people live, and provision should be made in schools for tHe 
primary school leavers who will go back to rural life: 

We must produce good farmers or rural workers — people who are 
happy to work on the land. These are the ones who will help this 
cou'otry to develop economically. This would also stop the young 
people whOy haying nothing to do because th are 'different' from 
their village folks drift to the towns where if th'^y are lucky, they can 
find a job. These are the peananent 'applicants' of African countries. 
We should make village life more interesting and useful. Agriculture is 
not learned only from books. Good agriculture is practical and this is 
an aim we should pursue. 2® ' ^ 

In October, 1971, the Department of Education invited 33 Papua New 
Guineans, representing all sections of the community, to come together to 
discuss the aims and objectives of- the primary curriculum. They were asked 



-*McNamara, op. cit.» p. 240. 

25PauIias Matane, "Education for What?" Papua and New Guinea Journal of Educa- 
tion, 5:3, February 1968, p. 28. 
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to list the most important tasks„ for the primary schools. The following re- 
solutions were included ar^ong the 25 passed: 

Rcsointkma 

Prepare children for the changing society of Papua New Guinea. 
Resolution 4 

Teach children to respect the views of their parents and the village 
community. 

Resolulion6 

Give children practical knowledge so that they will be useful in any 
society.. 

Resolution 12 ? ' 

To teach children how to live a full and useful life; not to be lazy and 
wait for others to do things for them. This can be achieved through 
traditional artifact practice work in. school as project work and the parents 
can foster them to wo;k at ho^c like agricuhyre or skill of art and craft. 

Resolution 14 

To teach children how to work towards better society; that this can be 
done through selecting good things from the old and adding to the new 
ones which are suitable for our society in Papua New Guinea. 

Resolution 16 

To teach the children how to reconstruct their cultural heritage through 
practising traditional dancing, folk songs, drama and craft and so forth.^' 



The resolutions, even if somewhat quaintly expressed, have important 
implications;^ they show the concern, of indigenous people for an education 
which is relevant to the needs of Papua New Guinea society. 

It is always easier to diagnose ills than to prescribe remedies. Neverthelesis, 
remedies must be suggested fof the educational ills of Papua New Guinea, 
for time will not permit mere diagnosis. For it is highly likely that the 
social consequences of the educational changes which we have introduced 
will become more manifest, indeed more explosive, with the arrival of in- 
dependence. A paternalistic. Australian Administration may be detested in 
^me quarters, but it is a kind of cement which holds the structure together. 
The history of some new African states shows that the cracks in the facade 
become more obvious and less tolerable with* independence. 

Policies and Plans 

What proposals to improve education can now be offered? 

1. Place more stress on education in the broadest sense, rather than on 
formal schooling. Matane knew what this meant when he wrote:. 

In New Guinea many people do not go to school. However, they buil5i 
houses, know the best wood for building, mend or make fish traps and 
know how to make good gardens. They know when to plant, how to 



^'"primary CurricuJunn Seminar Papu.i New Guinea Education Gazette, 6:1, Fcbraary 
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plant and how to space crops without academic learning or sitting for 
examinations. They learn these ihinus not only by listening to . their 
ciders but also by doing.-"" 

If respect for the village traditions and crafts is to be maintained, 
then this knowledge must be imparled by the village elders. Their 
teaching abilities should be utilized; the aim should be to integrate 
the school and the village. This policy would help to dispel the 
mystery of education, exposing it for what it should be: preparation 
for life and work. 

2. Closer relations should be sought with the local community, so tliat 
school-community objectives b(>:ome identical. The involvement of 
parents, children and teachers $n practical village projects would 
help break down divisions between the school and the community, 
McNamara has pointed out that he has seen this concept of 'funda- 
mental education' working successfully in the Philippines,-^^ 

3. Primary education must be complete in itself, and not merely a pre- 
paration for the secondary school. It must prepare children for a rural 
life. The primary curriculum should be oriented towards the iip- 
portance of agriculture in the life of the nation. This objective is 
mpre likely to be achieved by involving children in village agricultural 
projects than in formal instruction in agriculture. 

4. Eliminate secondary selection by giving all primary leavers an 
opportunity for some secondary education. Some imaginative solutions 
would have to be founi to the problem of the sheer number of 

, children who would seek admission. For instance, the use of tech- 
nological aids such as television, radio, banks of tapes, programmed 
learning lexis, simple teaching machines, would be essential. Inde- 
pendent study techniques would be strc^ised. Students could be roster- 
ed to attend say three days of a six-day school week; the rest of their 
time being spent in normal village pursuits. The underlying philosophy 
would be to bury the' notion of the school as a ^teaching centre' and 
to promote the concept of a 'learning centre*. , There would be a 
notable absence of 'forced feeding* in such u situation, which would 
be all to the good. The curriculum, again, must prepare students for 
the life which the'majority will lead in the rural areas, and not merely 
select the few for university and other tertiary trainifig, 

5. Vocational centres should develop more of aa agricultural bias, Entiy 
might be considered a prize for the adult villager who can take his 
newly learned skills back to the village and pass them on to others. 

6. Increase the number of agricultural advisers by establishing a Faculty 
of Agriculture at the University. It seems odd that 1972 saw the first 
indigenous lawyers graduate from the University of Papua and New 
Guinea, although tfiere is yet no Chair in Agriculture! 



-^Malane. op. tit., p. '^7. 
-'"McNamara. o^. cii., p. 245. 
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1, A national economic plan should he devised to. create, more job op- 
portunities in rural areas, and^alKo to provide more amenities, to make 
rural life more attractive. Some positive inducements, such as rapid 
promotion, might be offered to public servants wUh specialist qualifi- 
cations who are prepared to live in, and make a contribution to, 
rural areas. ^^ 

8. A vigorous adult education programme should be instituted, to 
acquaint older people with the nature of the changes occurring, to 
help them adjust to it and cushion its effect. The ^learning centres' 
could be employed for this purpose, at night. This would also help 
diminish the 'generation gap' by promoting better understanding. 

9. The concept of compulsory community service for secondary and 
tertiary students should be seriously considered, as a way of break- 
ing down the isolation of the educated elite from the rest of the p<opte. 
Nyerere said: / 

. . . 'the children must learn from the beginning to the endlof their 
school life that education does not set them apart, but is Resigned to 
help them be effective members of the community — for their own 
benefit as well as that of their country and their neighbours'.-^^* 
National goals need to be spelt out in specific terms, so that all cit- 
izens — no matter what forftial education they have received — can 
see the importance of their role and the nature of the contributions 
they can make. Furthermore, the notion that schools, colleges and 
^ universities are not shelters for the privileged, but must contribute 
something to the national income is also worth examining, in a 
country which may face a reduced national income after independ- 
ence* Perhaps it is not unreasonable to demand 'that all schools, but 
especially secondary schools^ and other forms of higher education, 
must contribute to their own upkeep; they must be economic com- 
munities as well as social and educational communities'.'^^ It might 
not be unreasonable either, to expect even university students to 
sweep floors, cook meals, wait on tables, and give some time to a 
university farm or workshop. 

The problems of education in Papua New Guinea, though vast, are not 
insurmountable* A basic problem is that the formal system of schooling, with 
its mysteries and rituals, its stress on individualism and competition^^ and 
promises of rich prizes for the successful, is even, less appropriate for a country 
emerging overnight from the primitive than it is forjhe United States, Britain, 
or Australia. Perhaps, too, the consequences may be more severe, indeed 
tragic, in Papua New Guinea than in the West, whefe we have been condition- 
ed to accept our educational system without much questioning. A country 
with high living standards may allow itself the luxury of a somewhat irrelevant 
education;, in a developing country a lack of relevance may be perilous. In 
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Papua New Guinea today the social stresses and strains which the educational 
changes have produced are p^in for us to see. There are some who think 
that *the ebb tide of educaip^nal and social disSlusionmcnt'^^^ wouW be a 
monstrous legacy for Australia to bequeath to an independent Papua N6w 
Guinea. And tinic ijj fast running out . . . * 
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PRIORITIES IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

H. O. Howard, b.sc, b.ed., t.c, m.a.c.e. 
Director, A .S.E.P. Melbourne 

Intioductioii 

■ There are, no doubt, experts in the field of the history of Australian Edu- 
cation who could tell us where we have been and where we are. They might 
even be able to explain how and \yhy we have reached these positions. Such 
explanation'^ are not, however, likely to be of value in determining where we 
should be now or, more importantly, \yhere we should be heading. In this 
paper arc presented, one man's views of the nature of the problems facing 
Australian education- I must stress that the views are my own. They are not 
the official views of the Auslcaiiun Science Education Project, ni^do they 
necessarily reflect the offlcial views of that Project. 

In this paper it is intended to oflFer an overview of the situation and then 
discuss, in some detail, the basic needs, as I see Iheni, after which the means 
by which those needs may, be satisfied will be discussed. • 

OVERVIEW OF THE SITUATION 

Education, whether in the home, the church, the school, within the peer 
group or through the mass media, is an integral part' of any social system. 
Social systems undergo continuous change and the Australian social system, in 
common with many throughout the world today, appears to be changing, at the 
moment, at an :celerating rate. So education in Aust/alia must also change. 
The direction of the change must correspond with our society's changing aii^s 
and purposes for education. It is essential, for instiince, that children be 
more specifically educated to cope with change, ; . - ^ . • . < 

Of the various educational agencies operating in our society, formal 
schooling offers the best hope for.the implenientation of change. But it must 
be remembered that the school systems of Australia — measured in terms of 
r finance, bricks and mortar, people and skills — constitute a tremendous 
industry. The size of the industry is such that a very great effort is required to 
change its speed or direction. The resources needed to produce such an effort 
will be made available only when the need becomes so apparent that it is 
accepted as Seing imperative. The existence in ilie national educational scene 
of the Australian Science Education Project, the first-ever national curricu- 
lum development organisation, funded jointly by the Commonwealth and the 
six Slates, is evidence of the beginning of acceptance of the need for change.^ 

If the nature of formal schooling is to change at the rate required to 
match societal changes, it will be necessary to apply a steady, significant force 
in the required direction. A project such as ASEP, which is concerned only 
with science in the junior secondary school, can produce only sufficient 
materials to cater for something less than five per cent of the time children 
spend in primary and secondary schooling. A comparison of the annual 
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expenditure on ASEP with that on primary and secondary schooling suggests 
the analogy of the impact of a golf ball on a sand *rap. Not only must 
sufficient resources be diverted to produce the required impetus, but the direc- 
tion pf the push must be defined. Decisions must be made to ensure the best 
use Of the resources allocated to education. The provision of more resources 
for an extension of existing facilities is not necessarily the best solution of the 
problem. On the other hand, it would be quite wrong to provide extra re- 
sources to facilitate innovation for the sake of innovation. Any innovation 
must be based on a defined national philos<pphy of education. This philosophy 
should be expressed in a clear statement of a set of aims and purposes, should 
state the priority to be accorded to education within the national economy, and 
should list the priorities to be applied within education. 

The classroom is the work-face of the industry. Within the classroom 
there is a system involving students, teachers, equipment, curriculum and ^ 
techniques. These factors interact with each other. Change in any one of 
them necessitates modification of the total system if maximum efficiency of 
the system is to be obtained. Education, as a major industry, involves con- 
siderations of organization, administration and manning. 

(a) First priority in the implementation of educational change must be 
accorded to co-ordinated, applied research designed to define our nat- 
ional philosophy, to de c-mine the nature of the classroom system and 
to assess the present status of education as a- industry. On-going re- 
search will be required to determine the changes that must be made to 
the present position to keep it aligned with changes in society. 

(b) Research should be used as a basis for the development of proposals for 
change. Concurrently it will be necessary to develop ways of evaluating 
the effects of the implementation of these proposals. 

(c) Finally, the proposals, if accepted, must be serviced. A belief that the 
teacher is. and will continue to be the most important factor influencing 
the quality of learning in the classroom must lead to the conclusion that 
great effort should be devoted to the initial education and the continuous 
re-education of the teacher. 

THE BASIC NEEDS 

Education has needs both in regard to quantity and quality. It is appre- 
ciated that as a matter of political expediency priority must be given to the 
satisfaction of the demand for quantity. Enough teachers must be provided 
to man enough classrooms to house the number of students who must, under 
legal duress, attend school. I accept the need to observe this priority provided 
that catering for quantity is recognised and a starting point only. The real 
need is for quality in education. Improvement in quality can only stem from 
research and development, and service to the industry. 

(a) Research 

It is not possible to stress too much the need for research in education. 
I commend to your attention the UNESCO Report entitled *An Asian Model 
for Educational Development* from which I quote from page 94. 
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The potential of educational research in providing guide lines for 
policy decisions' 'has yet to be fully realised. The expenditure on re- 
search is on the whole so small at present that it is hardly a factor in 
educational costs. This is an area where investment will be richly 
rewarding. Only research can yield reliable guidance to the solution 
of such fundamental problems as curricular reconstruction, measure- 
ment of quality and standards, educational costs, teaching and learn- 
ing processes, and the like.' 

It must be emphasised here that the UNESCO statement can only be /alid if 
referred to an established philosophy and' set ,of aims and purposes of 
education. 

The areas in which research into education is essential are numerous and 
varied. The amount of research completed is small. Much of what has been 
done has been in respect of theories of teaching and learning. Referring to 
research of this nature Herbert L Walberg, of the Chicagp College of Educa- 
tion, has reported that: 

'Stephen^s survey indicates that things commonly believed to promote 
learning make no difference at all, e.g. different teaching methods, TV 
versus traditional, team versus ordinary^ large versus small classes, 
lectures versus discussion. Individualizing instruction has been ad- 
vocated, but research findings are indefinite . . . Educational psycho- 
logy offers no satisfactory method of designing learning experiences 
to attain given objectives.' 

It is essential that we know what we are trying to do before we dissipate 
resources on investigations of how it might be done. I should, perhaps, explain 
'that for many years I associated with those who are not in the educational 
know'. I had to accept, and eventually did so quite happily, that education 
was subservient to training and that education could only be permitted after 
its purposes had been defined and its cost justified. Priorities had to be 
established and observed. Fundamentally, there is a need, in the absence of 
any philosophy or set of aims and purposes of Australian education, to con- 
duct research directed to the determination of these matters. Without such a 
determination any other research or any innovation is conducted in vacuo. 
As soon as these foundations have been set the universe of problems can be 
approached. There is not time to discuss more than a very few of the areas 
where research is vital if change, in the desired direction, is to be implemented. 
Discussion will be confined to some comments on certain of the factors 
operating in the classroom system, viz. the students, the teachers and the 
curriculum, and on education as an industry. 

Of the many variables involved in education it is likely that the body of 
.students, particulariy those at secondary level, has undergone the most 
significant change. Under the combined influences of technological progress 
and the affluent society the total experiences of a present-day child are more 
numerous and more varied than those of a child of a similar age several 
decades ago. Social pressures have caused the vast ma_.?rity of children to 
proceed to secondary schools, there to remain for increasingly longer periods. 
The students, knowing no life other than the affluent, relative though this be 
in many cases., are not dominated by the fears of their forbears. Their greater 
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sophistication, allied lo ihcir knowledge of modern forms of protest, lead them 
to question what is being done to them. Failure lo recognise the changing 
nature and needs of the student body jeopiardi^ic:; the chances of success of 
any educational effort. 

The teacher is a delegated representative of society. Whether he be an 
exef:utive, an administrator, a co-ordinator or a class-room practitioner, the 
teacher is responsible for interpreting society's philosophy and implementing 
its educational aims and purposes. As these purposes change so his tasks 
change. As the student body changes so the teacher's techniques change. On 
any given day in moving' from classes of one level of sophistication to those 
of another the role and styfe of the teacher change. 

Flexibility is a key requirement of the teacher. Many teachers enter their 
profession for a life-long career. Of those who leave early, many do so be- 
cause of their flexibility or of special qualities with appeal to other employers. 
It is probable that these qualities are the. ones which would be most valuable 
in a teacher.. Students, in search of self, look for. acceptable mbdels with 
whom they can identify. In their minds is an expectatipn that from„among 
their teachers, society's delegates, there should be found a satisfying model. 
Flexibility may be an inherent quality, but there is no reason to believe that 
it cannot be cultivated. If it can be cultivated it should be. Moreover it would 
need to be sustained during a career starting at the age of about 22 years 
and extending to the age of 65 years. It is easy during forty years or more for 
any individual to become rigid in personality and outlook. It has been, said 
that the most common disease of middle age is fear of cliange, a fear based 
on lack of confidence in one's ability to cope with change. Conditioning can 
eliminate fear, ei^pecially if conditioning is progressive. A sustained climate 
of meaningful change will remove fear of change. Of all the professions 
teaching is likely to be the most in-bred. While it may be true that few of the 
. children of teachers become teachers, the in-breeding is systematic. Students 
complete their schooling, undertake teacher training and return to the schools 
as teachers. Many are likely to perpetuate the status quo. 

The change from an authoritarian to a permissive society has been the 
cause -of discomfort- for many teachers. There are two recognisable levels. 
Where traditional props, such as syllabuses and examinations, have been re- 
moved, many teachers, unprepared for freedom, seek replacement props. At 
the level of teacher-student interaction, the removal of the teacher's inherent 
authority has left many teachers unsure of how to handle their ne\y relation- 
ship with students. In the light of the Changes in society, and in the student 
body, it appears that the special education of society's delegates should 
change. Teacher education must be for a purpose. The purpose must be 
clear if the educatiorl is to be effective. If the purpose changes then the edu- 
cation must change. Where practitioners educated for one purpose are later 
required to meet the requirements of another purpose those practitioners 
must be re-educated. In a life-long career in an industry with continuously 
changing purposes, there is a need for continuous re-education. 

Involvement in curriculum development is vital to the training of any 
teacher. Curriculum development without the involvement of teachers would 
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be impracticable. Curriculuni development without the preparation of teachers 
for the implementation of the curriculum would be futile. Curriculum deve- 
lopment must be an eternal,^ ongoing process and reject the concept, explicit 
in the case of ASEP, of a terminating curriculum development project as be- 
ing opposed to the need for steady change. 

There is reason .to believe that research into the organisation and ad- 
ministration of the education industry is vital, particularly in the cases of the 
large governmental systems. The recognisable existence of a *death-chair' in 
at least one such system suggests that there is fault in the organisation, or in 
the selection or the training of incumbents. The' apparent shortage of adequate 
delegates of society of a standard acceptable as models with which the younger 
generation are prepared to identify, suggests the need for research into the 
whole organisation of the industry. The teacher must be a fit and proper 
person to be charged with the responsibility of nurturing the young. The 
teacher is the only professional i^ember of the community who is imposed on 
his client. In reality students cannot select their teachers in the way they can 
select their doctor, dentist or solicitor. It appears that there is a need for re- 
search of the kind demanded by the present Kerr Committee investigating 
conditions of service for members of the Defence Forces. The taking of job 
inventories, followed by job analysis and specification will ultimately be 
followed by an investigation of trade structure. When this kind of task is 
completed it will be possible to establish better procedures for selection prior 
to pre-service education as well as for the pre-service education itself, and for 
selection and training for promotion. Finally in research into the organisation 
and administration of education there is a need to consider ways and means 
of providing an adequate career for the effective class-room teacher whose 
desire is to remain in that role rather than be promoted out of the classroom 
into the administrator's office. 

The required research relates to a complex system. It is evident that ^a 
change in any one of the interacting elements will necessitate modification of 
the others if optimal conditions are to be maintained. Continuous research 
will be required. 

(b) Development 

There are many locations within Australia in which expertise in educa- 
tional matters is being developed. There is room for more such opportunities 
but those opportunities should be offered in such a way that Australian 
society, which must pay, should gain the greatest return for its expenditure. 
This would be most likely to happen if the expenditure were incurred in co- 
ordinated, applied research and development. Development should involve 
the synthesis of concepts and, subsequently, of proposals for changes within 
the industry, the synthesis being based on the results of research. Proposals 
should be accompanied, automatically, by evaluative procedures designed to 
test the worth of the proposals. 

(c) Service 

The present structure of the education industry involves the employ- 
ment of teachers, in a variety of roles, and of a variety of other workers some 
of whom may be classed as specialists or, perhaps, as sub-professionals. The 
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laboratory technician may be so classed. A thorough investigation of the in- 
dustry may reveal the need for other kinds of workers, different from any at 
present employed. These employees will be classed as sub-professionals. The 
kind of service to be given to various categories of employees would vary but, 
in general, would be designed to promote the growth Of experience of em- 
ployees through the dissemination of expertise. 

(1) Service should be provided at the pre-service level to tcachers-in-train- 
ing and sub-professionals to be employed within the industry. 

(2) Service should be provided at a continuing in-service level lo practising 
sub-professionals, teachers and junior administrators. 

(3) Service should be provided at an advanced level to Teachers' College 
* lecturers, who would return to disseminate expertise in their normal 

work places, and to potential senior administrators and executives. 

MEANS 

Before proposing the means by which the envisaged levels of research, 
development and service might be provided, it is essential that the magnitude 
of the task be recognised. This recognition is required as a basis for assessing 
the subsequent proposals involving the establishmcur of a National Education 
Centre and of a number of Area Resource Centres located around the Com- 
monwealth. 

Magnitude of the Task 

This paper has staled that there is a need for continuous re-education of 
teachers. The number of teachers involved is of the order of 120,000. If 
teachp.rs are to be given two weeks re-education each second year, and this 
seems to be minimal, there will be, on average, at least 2,400 teachers under- 
going re-education each day. The organisation and conduct of ^this re- 
education would be beyond the capacity of existing resources. The ratp at 
which society, and consequently its educational needs, is changing appears 
to be accelerating. The workload in research and development necessary to 
establish and support teacher re-education must increase. The total task is 
one of great magnitude. 

A National Education Centre 

As a national project, the Centre should be located in Canberra. ASEP, a 
national project, has already been described as Melbourne-based. The tasks 
of the Centre should include self-administration, research, development and 
service, by way of publications and of seminars and substantial courses for 
teacherV college lecturers and potential senior administrators and executives. 
The courses for the latter group might we^ be a prelude to attendance at the 
Australian Administrative Staff College. The Centre should also estabhsh and 
maintain close liaison with the proposed Area Resource Centres. 

To serve the purpose of dissemination of expertise and of cross-fertilisa- 
tion, a significant proportion of professional staffing should be by way of 
secondments from school systems. It is envisaged that of the staff of "about 
i'dO, about sixty would be drawn fronflhe education industry. Of these some 
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thirty would be sccondces, ten of whom would be initially appointed for two 
years, ten for three years and ten for four years. This would provide for a 
change thereafter of ten persons each year, each person, to serve .for three 
years. On return to their parent organisations, the secondees might serve in 
Area Resource Centres or Teachers' Colleges. 

The capital works required to house the activity would absorb abo^t 
$1,000,000. Running costs vyould be of the order of $1,000,000 p.a. with 
increments of 5-7 per cent to cover inflation and growth. 

Area Resource Centres * 

NSW is divided into eleven educational areas. It seems appropriate that 
each area should have its own Resource Centre. NSW has about one third 
of the total Australian school population. It is reasonable to say that a total 
o; thirty three Area Resource Centres would be needed to service the States. 
An additional Centre would be required to service the ACT. The ACT, Area 
.ource Centre may well be housed with the National Education Centre. The 
suggested allocation of Area Resource Centres w6uld be 

ACT 1; OLD 4; 

NSW II; WA 4- 

VIC 8; • TAS 2; 

SA 4; . . 

Ar'eas Resource Centres should be under the functional control of the appro- 
priaie Department of Education, but should be allowed close liaison with 
the National Education Centre. Staffing should be provided largely by De- 
partments of Education, but should include proportionate representation of 
non-government school systems. ^ 

The tasks of the ARC's should include self-administration, development 
based on National Education Centre research findings and in accordance with 
a nationally co-ordinated pian. and service by way of publications and of 
se'i.inaL' and courses for practising sub-professionals, teachers and potential 
junior .jdmini$tcators. It is considered that each ARC would need to have 
about die same work-force as ASEP, aboyt fifty people. Capital works to 
house each ARC would cost ?»bout $0.5m, and running costs would be about 
$0.5in p?a. for each of the thirty four centres. It would be essential to provide 
for increments of 5-7 per cent p.a. in running costs to allow for inflation and 
na^cra^ growth. If all ARC's were established simultaneously the capital works 
outlay would be about $17m, and the annual running costs about $17m with 
5-'^ per cent p.a. increments. However it would not be feasible to develop 
all at once. ' 

Proposed Time-table 

A feasible time-table for the development of a National Education Centre 
and thirty four Area Resource Centres might be as follows: 

1972-3 Appointment of nucleus of NEC staff to be housed with the 
Commonwealth Department of Education and Science. Planning 
and design of NEC. 
1974-5 Building of NEC. Completion of staff. Planning and design of 
ARC'S. ^ 
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^976-7 Building of 3 ARC*s in NSW, 2 in VIC and 1 each in QLD, SA. 
\ WA and TAS. • 

t978-9 Building of 3 ARC's in NSW, 2 in VIC and 1 each in ACT. OLD. 

SA and WA. * . 
1980-1 Building of 3 ARC's in NSW. 2 in VIC and 1 each in QLD, SA, 

WA and TAS. . 
1982-3 Building of 2 ARC's in NSW, 2 in VIC and 1 each in QLD, SA. 

and WA. 

Finandng the Proposals 

The matter of financing the proposals can be dealt with very briefly. A 
national project should be established to define a national philosophy of 
education, a coherent set of aims and purposes, the priority being accorded to 
education within the national economy, the establishment of a set of priorities 
within education. From a national viewpoint, there is a possibility of im- 
proved accountability in respect^of the massive public funds used^in educa- 
tion. 

This leads to the conclusion that the whole of the proposal should be 
funded by the Commonwealth. But this funding must not interfere with the 
autonomy of the organizations. 

THE OWDER OF PRIORITV 

It appears that the order of priority which must be observed if educational 
change Is to be implemented effectively is as follows: 

1. Establish a National Education Centre, and subsequently, a series of 
Area Resource Centres. 
' 2. Investigate the fundamental problems of education in Australia. 

3. Develop proposals and accompanying evaluative devices, for change. 

4. Provide service as will be required to implement the change. 
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ASSESSMENT OF PRIORITIES 



H. S. Williams, b.a.. b.sc, dip.ed., ph.d., 

F.I. P.M. A., F.A.I.M., F.A.C.r. 



Director, West Australian Institute of Technology 



There is no shortage of declarations by individuals or by various special 
interest groups concerning what should be our priorities in education today. 
Many such have been aired in the course of this conference and all of us 
have our hobby-horses, even though some of us may not ride them as hard 
as others. 

My hobby-horse today will not be what I think the priorities should be, 
except to say that I consider determination of our priorities is itself a major 
priority. Further it is my view that in Australia we have not for this purpose 
sufficicntly^dcveloped either the necessary data base or the use of effective 
procedures for the rational determination of priorities. 

I propose to concentrate on the process of assessment of priorities, com- 
menting firstly on why we should establish priorities, secondly on some 
primary considerations in carrying out this task, and thirdly on some of the 
necessary conditions not only for determining priorities but also for making 
them effective. 

I shall then report on the findings on the views of some twenty-two 
Western Australian educationists! These views were determined by the 
application of what is known as the Delphi Technique which, as far as I am 
aware, has not previously been used in this country. The findings will be 
discussed and related to other current comment on predominant needs of 
education ' in Australia today. However another major purpose will be to 
^demonstrate one method which could have considerable use in the assessment 
of priorities. 

In reporting this study I wish to express my deep appreciation to Mr. 
Alan Lonsdale, head of the Educational Development Unit of the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology and a member of this College. He en- 
thusiastically carried out the major part of the enquiry at considerable per- 
sonal cost of time and effort. My thanks also go to other members of the 
Institute who assisted him from time to time, as well as to the co-operative 
victims of the exercise who gave willingly of their time under the pressure of 
many other. demands. 

Why determine priorities? I suggest there are two major reasons. The first 
of these is that our resources will not stretch to all the things we would each 
like to achieve. If we think of our individual and collective ambitions in pre- 
school, .primary, secondary, technical, tertiary and continuing education, in 
better teacher preparation, higher salaries, shorter hours, reduced teaching 
loads, lower pupil/teacher ratios, and improved facilities, this should not 
surprise us. Nevert|ieless some may ask whether there is any reason why in 
an affluent society financial resources for education should be scarce. 
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Karmel in his Bunlinc Oration to this College in 1962' said he believecl 
that *in Australia we can and sluMild spend very nuieh more on education than 
wc are doing' and *on this there are no restraints other than those we our- 
selves impoKc'. However Borric in his paper to this conference has drawn 
attention to the substantial increases in the real costs ol education which are 
taking place. Treasury oflicials. assure us thai in the overall current climate of 
public opinion and demand for a variety of services in health, transport, law 
and order, defence and in many other fields it is impossible to meet in full the 
rapidly mounting claims for education. Nevertheless much has been done. 

Speaking at a recent residential seminar of the W.A. Chapter of the 
College on Financing Education in Australia', Mr. L. E. McCarrey, Deputy 
Under Treasurer of the State of Western Australia, presented data showing 
that from 1949/50 to 1969/70 and over all States, education had increased 
its share of budget expenditure from one-fifth to almost one-third. The average 
annual rate of increase in the expenditure of the States on education over 
the same period had been a very substantial 13.4 per cent which is con- 
siderably beyond the growth of gross n^^tional product. In Western Australia 
educational expenditure since 1939 has consistently remained at about half 
of the total social services expenditure which now takes 60 per cent of avail- 
ably State revenues as against 25 per cent before the Second World War. 

Substantial increases for education can only therefore be piade by pro- 
porlionaitely greater cots in other services. In these circumstances it does. no|^ 
appear that a greater growth rate of educational expenditure than in the 
past is likely to be achieved, and this we know has not been providing all we 

have been asking. 

-.1 

Looked at from another point of view it is clear that resources for edu- 
cation will always be scarce, thus requiring choices to be made. 

For the words of the old song are only too true. The more you have, the 
more you want they say*. As we reach higher levels of achievement our 
horizons expand. The more we are able to do the more we wish to be able to 
do. In short it is in our nature, and fortunately so, that our ambitions will 
always run beyond our resources, making these always scarce. 

In these circumstances priorities will be determined. If they are not 
determined explicitly they will be determined implicitly. If they are not deter- 
mined systematically they will be determined ad hoc, often in response to 
expediency and political pressures. I suggest that to date we have in Australia 
had too much of the implicit and ad hoc and not enough of the explicit and 
systematic. 

This leads me to the second major reason for determing priorities, namely 
that we should take hold of the future rather than have it take hold of us. If 
wc are going to have a say on what our future will be rather than have it 
forced upon us by the march of events, then we must mor^ explicitly establish 



I Karmel. P. H., "Some Economic Aspects of Education", reprinted in Education for 
AustraUans, R, W. T. Cowan (ed.). Cheshire. Melbourne 1964. p. 48. 
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our goals i\pd the path of progress towards them, for it has been rightly said 
if you do not know where you are going, any road will get you there. 

Selling priorities is necessary to delerniine where we wish lo gu, how 
nnich progress we are making in getting there, and whclhcr wc are using our 
available resources lo the bcsl advantage jn so doing. All of these 1 imagine 
wc would consider as desirable. . 

Let me now turn lo some considerations in selling priorilies. Firstly it 
would seem lhat before eslablishing our priorilies in cducalion we need lo 
establish the priority for cducalion, since on ihe lallcr decision will depend 
what we will have to dislribule bclwcen our inlcrnal priorities. In this rcspccl 
it seems lo me lo be vitally important that wc be realistic with regard to what 
education can achieve at least in our present state of knowledge of the art. 
There is a tendency today lo sec cducalion as the panacea for all ills and 
the ansSveNto all questions in our society. A heavier burden than it can bear 
may often be placed upon it. 

For example I suggest wc often try through education lo overcome burdens 
of social inequality which would be better tackled more directly through 
other elements of social policy. On ihf? whole the evidence is lhat despite all 
the attempts lo provide educational opportunities lo the disadvantaged, and 
the extent lo which education has been a source of v social mobility, the 
further students go in education the more previoiisly existing social inequalities 
are either sustained or increased. Higher education has proved to be a sig- 
nificant vehicle for transfer of wealth from the poor lo the rich. It is possible 
that we are often trying lo solve through the educational system, disadvantages 
which could be more effectively tackled through the home. Professor Husen 
speaking at the last Annual Conference of the Australian Association for 
Research in Education pointed out that education cannot be a substitute for 
social and economic reform which in Sweden had proved necessary before 
educational reform could be effective. 

Secondly to determine priorilies in education in any systematic fashion 
we need to use and further develop the knowledge we have in several dir- 
ections. One such direction is concerning our society within the context of 
which our education must operate. The previous major papers have set some 
relevant aspects of this before us, in terms of both the existing situation and 
the apparent trends. 

But even more we need better information concerning the educational 
process and measurement of its outcpmes. For too long we have assumed 
that so long as we put more resources in, we are doing better. We have been 
governed* by an input rather than an output psychology. This runs not only 
to finajicial resources but to student resources. If students fail in tertiary 
education it is far loo often considered to be because they were not selected 
well enough. Professional bodies in considering recognition of a course are 
often more concerned with the entry level than with the final standards 
achieved. 

We have to ask ourselves much more how efficiently in achieving our 
objectives we use the resources we have. How do we determine priorities if 
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we do not know what benefits can be expected to flow from alternative uses 
• of our resources? What outputs are to be expected from various inputs? We 
need to subject many more aspects of our educational effort to objective and 
critical examination. The general assumption that education is good so let s 
have more of it will not do. 1 well remember my Professor of EducaUon at the 
University of Western Australia who whenever anyone said something in 
education was good, would retort, "Good to whom for what?' This is a 
question we need to ask more frequently. 

Productivity is not a popular word with educationists, but a growing 
disenchantment with meeting the rapidly rising educational bill, a disenchant- 
ment which is becoming widely evident around the world today, is going to 
demand that we demonstrate much more clearly what the community is get- 
ting for its money. Only then can we expect that support for education will 
be maintained and extended. 

Any increase in the rati6nality of setting priorities must call for more 
systematic evaluation of the outcome of educational effort. Techniques for this 
purpose such as cost benefit and cost efficiency analysis are being developed 
though as yet they are relatively embryonic. Nevertheless Vercd' as a result 
of his participation ip the 1968 International Conference on Education Plan- 
ning in Paris placed second among his conclusions drawn from the Con- 
ference, the need to direct research towards the techniques by which our 
educational outputs are measured, and third the need to examine the 
efficiency of our utilisation of present resources and to explore ways and 
means of more economical uses of such resources. 

Nor would 1 wish to confine this consideration of resources to purely 
financial issues. We are continually using an increasing proportion of the life- 
time of our students in education. Are they getting value for the expenditure 
of a commodity they can never replace? One must for instance read with 
concern the evidence of rising psychiatric illness in our institutions of higher 
learning and indeed in the earlier levfels of education. 'The Sunday Australian 
of April 30th this year reporting a seminar on mental health in schools, states 
that a survey by the Educatioti Department in New South Wales shows that 
many students who go on to university will end in gaols, mental hospitals or 
under private psychiatric care. The deputy chief of the Department s division 
of guidance and adjustment said that children were under tremendous 
pressures, a number of which were identified as being wjthin or related to 
the schools, whilst another speaker identified the syndrome of failure as one 
of the severe problems facing children today. Are we making the best use of 
the human resources we demand from our students? 

And what about our use of the society's resources of manpower in the 
teaching profession? Wood in a paper prepared for the UNESCO Seminar on 
• Educational Planning held in Melbourne in 1968, states that- — 

I.- ki « u V o«H Verrn D J "International Conference on Educational Plan- 

AmralimTEdHcation. Australian Council for Educational Research. Melbourne 1970. 

-Wo^'. W.. -Educational Manpower in Australian Schools'", quoted in Bassett. G. W.. 
op. ext., p. 126. 
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^Approximately half of the students presenting for the final year 
secondary school examinations reach the Jiecessary academic stand- 
ard for entry to teaching. This means that up to 40 per cent of those 
reaching this standard will be required for teaching.' 

Considering the other professional needs of our society, is this a reason- 
able manpower allocation in relation to the benefits obtained from education? 
If we think it is can we sufficiently substantiate our claim? 

Whatever we arc able to achieve in the more effective assessment of edu- 
cational outcomes and thus back our considerations with systematic infor- 
mation, determination of our priorities in 'education must ultimately depend 
on value judgments and on community acceptance and support. This leads 
me to the necessary conditions for the effective determination of priorities. 
This can only occur if there is reasonable consensus among the various parties 
concerned. Just as priorities of the public can to quite a degree be frustrated 
by educators, priorities determined by educationists which do not have 
adequate support from politicians and public are likely to suffer in resource 
allocation. 

The fact is of course that different groups do legitimately have different 
priorities based on their respective perceptions and interests in relation to 
education. Various studies have shown that parents have different expecta- 
tions of education to those of teachers, teachers often have different views 
from administrators, and pupils may differ from them all, and often do if 
we are to judge from the extent of student protest. In determining priorities 
.for the system we need firstly to know what the priorities of the various groups 
are, secondly to provide adequate opportunity for the mutual influencing of 
viewpoints, and thirdly to tty to reach a broadly acceptable consensus. For- 
tunately there are increasing examples of this more particularly overseas than 
in Australia. Here too often the tendency has been for reports predominantly 
departmental or otherwise in-group ift nature, to be made to governments 
and released when government has made its decisions. 

One great strength of the many excellent educational reports for which 
Great Britain is noted, is that they have generally been released for ex- 
tensive public debate before government has made its decisions. In Canada 
at present there are two major educational planning and priority setting 
projects being undertaken in which the involvement of the public at all stages 
of the process is a vital element in the proceedings. One is a study of post- 
secondary education in Ontario in which a newsprint edition of a preliminary 
report was published. This was followed by submissions and public hearings 
ihrougl^out the province. A draft reporl is now being widely circulated and 
written comments are invited. Thpse will become the subject of a series of 
public meetings. 

In Alberta an exercise to set the pattern for the educational policy of 
the province for the last .third of the century has been in progress for two 
years now and the Commission on Educational Planning will shortly publish 
its report. There has been a wide range of community participation through- 
out the course of the enquiry and a copy of the findings in appropriate form 
will be delivered to every household in the province apart from the wide^use 
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of the mass media. Both of these studies have been backed by subsianiial 
research teams which have provided the factual material ?nd documentation. 
Similar efforts are needed in this country if we are to have priorities adequately 
based on systematic information and representing the views of other than 
sectional interests. 

One technique which can contribute towards more systematic considera- 
tion of educational practices and policies and which has now been used in a 
number of exercises in the United States is the Delphi Technique. This is a 
method of achieving convergence of viewpoints by repeated sampling of 
opinions without face-to-face meetings. The avoidance of face-to-face discus- 
sion is purposeful. Facc-to-face communication creates serious problem's in at- 
tempting to achieve convergence of opinion, as several previous studies have 
revealed. Among these problems are the following — 

* Dominant individuals tend to control the discussion and have greater 
influence on group opinion than their knowledge necessarily warrants. 

Too much discussion time often is devoted to irrelevant or biased 
^ views of individuals or of the group as a whole. 

* Individual judgment can be distorted by group pressure to conform, 
lessening the reliability and usefulness of the group's response. 

The Delphi Technique consists of havmg each respondent complete a 
series of questionnaires interspersed with controlled feedback on the responses 
of the other participants. In addition to the advantages vis^a-vis face-to-face 
meetings, this method piovides anonymity to the participants, thus minimising 
the influence of persorfttl and political interests on tlieir decisions. It also 
achieves considerable e^flpomy of participants* time in relation to their con- 
tribution. As originally|i|evclopcd, the Delphi Techr^jgue consists of four 
steps — 

* Finally, each participant receives the list with an updated summary' 

* Second, each parlicipani is asked to cva!_.ale all of his opinions in 
terms of a' given criterion. 

* Third, each participant receives the list and ajiummary of the res- 
ponses, and if his view differs from the m«4t^ffequent response, he is 
asked either to revise his opinion or to indicate his reason for not 
doing so. 

* Finally, each participant receives the list with an updated summary 
including minority opinions, and is asked to repeat or revise his 
own opinion. 

A prime value of the Delphi Technique is that it preserves the virtue of 
independent thought but simultaneously permits the participant to tap the 
knowledge of others. In other works, the technique assures that opinions 
arrived at independentiv will nevertheless be informed opinions. 

In the study reported in this paper, 27 educationists out of 29 inviftd 
agreed to participate. There was some progressive dropout due to a variety of 
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circumstances, and 22 compleied the final round. These came from both the 
government and private sectors, from administration and from schools, from 
primary, secondary and tertiary education. No claim can be made to any 
scientific sampling. The aim was to select a varied group of respondents who 
were considered likely to be interested in participation and to have demon- 
strated an interest in the broad needs of education through some leadership 
in thinking in their respective areas. 

In response to a first round request to consider Australian education 
in its broad context at all levels and jii all forms and indicate what in the 
respondent's vievv were sonic six to IZ priority needs, 214 statements were 
returned. Most returned from six to 10 proposals. 

It was interesting to note what might be expected, namely that the views 
expressed often clearly reflected the area of immediate educational involve- 
ment of the respondent. This emphasizes the point previously made of the 
variety of priorities likely to be held by a wider and more heterogeneous 
population and the extent to which these depend on individual experience and 
values. 

From the 214 initial st;iienients, 24 more general propositions were de- 
rived. These covered 12 different areas such as tertiary education, teacher 
training, quality of learning, and national enquiries and commissions. They 
incorporated ideas appearing to have more than individual support and were 
considered to cover the basic ideas expressed in the various responses.. 
Opportunity provided in the second round for modification if the statements 
did not sulficicntly cover the original concerns of the respondent resulted in 
only two comments. 

In the second round the request was — 

firstly to rank each item on a five point scale running from very high 
priority to not important at all, confining those considered to have very 
high priority to t\ve items only, 

secondly to select the single need considered of highest priority and 
to stat£ in three to four lines why this was selected, 

thirdly to rank the remaining items given very high priority and in- 
dicate why they were given this rating, and 

• foiirthly to select the single need considered the least important and 
give reason for this. 

The following is the list CI the 24 items n the order in which they 
emerged from the third round. 1 shall proceed to look at the relative rankings 
of the various items. However all must be considered important if any review 
of the priorities in Australian education is to be made. The .fact 
that each appears means that it has emerged from an expression of views by 
a group of senior educationists aad.ihe restricted dispersion of the average 
ratings from 4.5 to 2.9 on the five point scale indicates that each proposition 
has received reasonable support in the succeeding processes. 
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RANK ORDER FOR STATEMENTS AFTER ROUND III 



Average 

Ranking Item Rating 

1 Imp/oving the quality of teaching and learning, through 4.5 
such measures as increased research, introduction pf 
better teaching methods, the increased provision and more 
effective use of leaniing resources, etc. 

2 Improvement in the quality of teachers, through expand- 4.3 
ed, more meaningful and appropriate pre-service and in- 
service training programmes. 

3 Determination of the national goals of education at all 4.2 
levels, and of the relative priorities of national educational 
needs. 

4 The placing of a greater emphasis on the development of 4.1 
the person, through a recognition that it is children we 
teach, not subjects. (This includes, for example, greater 
individualisation in teaching, improved remedial and pas- 
toral services, the integrated system of creativity, etc.) 

The development of a continuous, integrated and colierent 4.0 
system of*^ primary, secondary and tertiary education 
which facilitates traiuition between levels, and allows for 
the maximal development of;.each child. (This includes, 
for example, attention to the educational dislocation be- 
tween primary and secondary levels, the removal of the 
influence of tertiary institutions on the secondary curricu- 
lum.) 

6 ^ The determination of formulae for the equitable and 3.9 
economical (for example, through cost/benefit analysis) 
allocation of finance and resources to ALL aspects and 
levels of Australian education, and the establishment of 
machinery to facilitate this. 

7.5 The professionalism of teachers — the improvement of the 3.8 
status and morale, and therefore effectiveness of teachers, 
through mechanisms which im'prove conditions of service, 
ensure professional competence, use teacher talent most 
economically, provide greater teacher satisfaction, etc. 

^ 7.5 Establishment of an Australian Education Commission, 3.8 
responsible for the development of an integrated and 
co-ordinated national, systeni of education, and for thc,,^ 
financing of Australian education at all levels. 

9.5 Provision of a much higher^^Qercentage of the G.N. P. for 3.7 
education across the whole community. 

9.5 Provision of considerably increased resources for research 3.7 
and development in education. * 
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Ranking 



Item 



Ayerage 
Rating 



11.5 

11.5 
13.5 

13.5 
15 

16.5 

16.5 

19 

19 
19 

.f 

21.5 



Providing for equality of opportunity for ALL, at all 3.6 
levels of education (disadvantaged, Aborigines, migrants, 
country children, etc.) 

The clarification of curriculum objectives at all levels, 3.6 
and evaluation of :hc achievement of these. 

Improved administration and decision-making in edu- 3.5 
cational systems and institutions through, for example, the 
decentralisation of state systems, effective training pro- 
grammes for administrators, more active involvement of 
teachers in decision-making and planning. 

A concentration on the development of values and 3.5 
attitudes, and the ability to make moral end ethical judg- 
ments. 

Expanded provisiorts for vocational education, through 3.3 
such measures as an extension of the comprehensive prin- 
ciple in secondary schools, increased resources for post- 
secondary vocational programmes, increased technician 
training, etc. 

Establishment of State Education Commissions, res- 3.2 
ponsible for the development of integrated and co- 
ordinated state systems, and for the state financing of edu- 
cation at primary and secondary levels. 

An improvement in the 'productivity of tertiary edu- 3.2 
cation through such measures as assessments of the degree 
to which objectives are achieved, improvement in teaching 
and learning, reduction of wastage, etc. 

Improving the relationship between educational institu- 3.1 
tions and society by providing for greater participation of 
individuals and groups in society in planning and decision- 
making. 

The provision of pre-sclwol education for all children. 3.1 

The provision of independence anil full tertiary status to 3.1 
teachers* colleges, and their integration into the tertiary 
education system. ^ 

The provision of a comprehensive system of tertiary 3.0 
education which provides appropriate courses for all who 
wish to undertake such study, regardless of academic 
ability, previous achievement or financial means. 

The need to provide within the framework of technical 3.0 
and tertiary fields of education, greater opportunities for 
vocational re-education and re-orientation, and for the 
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Average 

Ranking Item" Rating 

maintenance of vocational skill and knowledge standards 
consistent with professional, commercial and industrial 
developments. 

23.5 To improve the impact of education as an instrument of 2.9 
social change, through a clarification of current social, 
cultural, moral and ethical issues, and a determination 
of the responsibilities and roles of the various sectors of 
education in their resolution. 

23.5 Investigatmn of the desirability and possibility of incor- 2.9 
porating resources'^ and facilities outside the formal educa- ^ 
tion 5>'5/em into an integrated educational programme, 
through such measures as the establishment of educational 
centres at places of work or community centres. 

Though the ranking widened a little as the steps proceeded, thus indicat- 
ing increasing convergence of viewpoints, the limited span indicates that the 
ranking can only be justifiably interpreted broadly and might be expected to 
vary to some extent even with a similar group let alone a more heterogeneous 
one. 

Now let us look at the relative ranking. Concern with the quality gf the 
teaching/learning process and its improvement is ranked at the top of the 
list. This concern with the quality of the educational process is reflected in 
many current writings on education. There is growing comment on the 
emphasis on quantity which has tended to characterise statements on edu- 
cational progress in recent years. The comment made by Trethcway writing 
in a recent volume oh Fundamental Issues in Australian Education is 
typical of many which could be quoted. He says' — 

'Since 1945 discussion of problems has tended to ..be in quantitative 
terms — numbers of buildings, numbers of tcachersT amounts of 
money to cope with increased numbers of children — and questions 
concerning the quality and direction of education and implication 
for individuals and society havp been secondary.' 

Apart from the question of quality it is interesting to see the unanimity 
with which emphasis is placed on what must surely be the heart of the educa- 
tion, namely the teaching/learning process. A summary of the arguments put 
by respondents in support of this priority makes this clear — 

This is the ''essence" of the whole educational enterprise and deserves 
primary focus. Experimentation and research, the constant striving to 
improve and raise standards — these are the sigius of health and 
vigour in a sy'stem. If these are lacking the system will be a poor one, 
irrespective of what is done for it in other directions/ 



Treiheway, A. R., "Education and Australian Society *, in MacLainc, A. Cj., and 
Selby Smith, R. (eds,)» Fimdametitui Issues in Ausiraiioti Education, Ian Novak. 
Sydney 1971, p. 66. : 
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This focusing back on the central task of education is supported by the 
ranking in fourth position of greater emphasis on the development of the 
person. A summary of the relevant arguments given by respondents is as 
follows. 

This is the whole meaning ol education. Full personal development 
is needed for the complete efTcctivcncss of our total education pattern. 
External exanis, large schools, strong centralisation of administration, 
etc. have tended to take the emphasis away from the child as an 
individual. Although this has long been acknowledged, mainly only^ 
lip service has been paid to it.' 

Correlates to both the issues so far identified are of course to be found 
more broadly in our society. These are on the one hand growing disenchant- 
ment with the growth syndrome of recent years together with a greater pre- 
occupation with the quality of Jife, and on the other hand increasing cbncern 
with the submergence of the individual in a mass society. Borie has poinied 
out for us that demographic trends fortunately present ,us with an excellent 
opportunity to give more i^ttention to quality in the latter 70;s beforf the next 
real wave of expansion hits the .schools in the I980's. Let us hope that this 
priority will be adopted and firmly pursued. 

The next priority to what might bfe epitomised as concern "with the 
student, his dcvefopment and the means by which this is fostered, is concern 
with the primary instrument in this first priority, namely the teacher. Im- 
provement of the quality of teachers is placed syxond in the overall ratings, 
supported by improvement of their motivation and effective use which is 
rated equal seventh. Summaries of arguments put by respondents for these 
two propositions respeetivcly were as follows. 

For the first — 

The quality of education hinges around the quality of the tcaehers. 
All other needs will be attended to, either directly or indirectly, if 
teachers are of adequate quality.' 

and for the second — 

'People are fjrr more valuable assets than money or aids. More will 
be done for education by upgrading the professionalism of teachers 
than by any other single refornfi.' 

Current concern with teachers is of course retlecled in other ways Ijy the 
recent enquiry of the ^Senate sub-committee into the role of the Common- 
wealth in teacher education, and discussions on the organisation and structure 
of this field which are. proceeding in several states. As so often occurs tfiese 
considerations are primarily structural and quantitative rather than funda- . 
ntental in policy although of course they do have policy implications. 

In third place in the ranking is the determihation of national goals of 
education at all levels and of the relative priorities of national educational 
needs. In this I find support for the statement which I made early in this 
paper that one of the major priorities in Australian education is to determine 
our priorities.^The placement of this item would seem to express a need for a 
clearer expression of where wc want to go, a feeling that there is not enough 
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dear direction to our educational efforts. The summary of arguments pro,- 

duced by, respondents on this item said- 
There are no clearly defined national educational goals at present. 
When these are established, major policy and administrative decisions 
affecting all facets of Australian education can be taken, and indeed, 
should flow on naturally. There is certainly no point in adopting 
various schemes before goals are clearly established. The achieve- 
ment of many other very high and high priority aims are contingent 
upon this one.' ' 

M would not seem unreasonable to relate the .comment concerning 
adoption of various schemes before goals are clearly established to many 
other current criticisms of what is seen as the piecemeal approach of Com- 
monwealth action in education in recent*. years. The necessary emphasis on 
determination of goals was one of the major themes of the Seminar oa Plan- 
nifi^g in Australian Education held in 1968. This was expressed by Radford^ in 
the following terms in his summing up of that occasion. 

The first priority in planning must be clarity about goals and ob- 
jectives. Their formulatioA should be the outcome of the involvement 
>- • of the whole society.' 

There are however two other elements of this highly ranked item which 
would appear to be of particular interest as representing what i would judge 
to be significant changes of front in recent years. These are contained in the 
words 'national' and 'at all levels'. In his address to the 1970 jConference of 
this College,- Profess^ Connell discussed what he called the piecemeal 
tradition of Australian education in which he refered to the tendency for pre- 
school, primary, secondary, and tertiary levels of ec^ucation to have grown 
up to a Jarge extent independently of each other. Though he did not refer to 
; it, I suspect he might also have seen 'the relatively indcpcruk'nt and unrelated 
development of the various state systems as part of this tradition also. Bassett 
reporting on the UNESCO Seminar on Planning,, s^s,'^ 

'the idea of national educational objectives may sound novel' 
and. he proceeds to document, with what. I find as substantial arguments, the 
case for such action. 

I w6uld certainly judge the degree of emphasis on co-ordination at a 
national level aiul between the various elements of education, an emphasis 
now found in tKis study, as a somewhat recent development which should be 
of great interest to this College as a national body of educators drawing its 
membership from all sectors of education. 

Priority for consideration of the system as a whole is further emphasised 
by 'the ranking in fifth place of the development" of a continuous, integrated 



JRadford, W.' C, "Australian Seminar on Educalionkl Planning", Education News, 

Vol. 11, No\ J 2. December 1968, p. 6. , 
-Connell, W. F.. "Myihs and Traditions in Australian Education". The Australidn 

Journal of Eduvaium. Vol. 14. No. October -19701. jjp. 253-254. 
■'Bassett. 'G. W.. op. at., pp. 178-181. 
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and coherent system of primary, secondary and tertiary education, in sixth 
place of the item relating to the equitable and economical allocation of finance 
and resources to all aspects and levels of Australian education, and in equal 
seventh place the establishment of an Australian Education Commission rcr 
sponsible for the development of an integrated and co-ordinated national 
system of education ;and its financing at all levels. Interestingly in contrast 
the establishment of State Educational Commissions was placed relatively 
low in the scheme of things. 

Arguments for the National Commission and the equitable allocation of 
finance both echoed the desire to sec decisions based on educational rather 
than political grounds. The arguments for the .continuous^ integrated and 
coherent system of education also incorporated the view that — 

*Greatcr integration of the whole system of education would promote 
maximum development of each child', 
thus supporting the earlier priorities. 

It is interesting to note that concern with the students, the teachers, the 
goals and the co-ordination of the system all took, precedence over firstly the 
direct issue of finance in terms of a much higher percentage of the gross 
national product, and secondly the cquivalently ranked provision of increased 
resources for research and development. The arguments relating to these 
items however seemed to share a somewhat common basis in terms of seeing 
each as a means to an end rather than an objective in its own right. Is there 
here tob arecognition that the now somewhat overworked cry of more money 



Two items rated about the middle of the group and which some might 
have expected to appear hijgher, were those related to the development of 
values and attitudes and to providing equality of opportunity. It is not 
possible to say how far their placement was due to a feeling that if the broader 
objectives of Concern for the development of the student as a person were 
achieved, these other objectives would be incorporated as partTcular ele- 
ments within the application of the wider principles. 

©n the equality issue I have raised the question as to whether some seek 
to place too heavy a burden on education to solve the problem. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that as Anderson has discussed in his paper, education is a 
considerable dispenser of privilege, often much more than educationists 
realise. We should do our utmost to see that in so d<^g it does not simply 
consolidate privilege. Unfortunately its veify xapaGify in this direction will 
make this situation difficult to change. Thc/mofe .articulate and often more 
politically powerful members in the higher socioi,economic groups in the 
community will obviously see it as their parental duty to do all they can to 
keep their children in front in the race. This fact^^^^jwili obviously tend to 
compete with the damp down* action from the growing social consciousness 
concerning inequalities. It is worth recording the s\immary of arguments 
dgainst this priority which reads as follows — r'-X 

*In terms of the total education of an individual thlsX^s an impossibility 
and is meaningless. Increasing opportunities in o^e; area often pro- 
duce inequalities elsewhere.' V ; 



for education is not enough? 
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Generally those items ranked in the lower half of the 24 statements 
related to particular aspects of education such as pre-school, vocational or 
tertiary education rather than the whole, or alternatively they related to re- 
lationships of education with the society. This is not to say these issues were 
considered unimportant by the group. As I have said previously, the fact that 
they were in the list and the ifieasure of support they obtained denies this. 

There seems little doubt that tertiary and technical or further education 
will be priority issues in the next decade. Borrie's paper makes it clear that 
on basis of cost and comparative growth demand this will be-so. With him I 
feel that there has been a significant under-estimate of the extent to which 
demand in these areas will come from beyond the 17 to 22 age group which 
is primarily considered in his figures. Gur experience in Western Australia 
is that the age group currently showing the greatest proportionate growth in 
tertiary education is composed of students over 21. Among them are those 
who find a motivation and develop a readiness for tertiary education based on 
experience after a period away from school. There are those too who are seek- 
ing further enhancement of their knowledge and qualifications either to keep 
up with developments and opportunities in their respective fields and respon- 
sibilities, or indeed to transfer to other fields where developments and op- 
portunities are greater. Then there are those who seek tertiary or other fyrther 
education as a consumption' good related to the increasing leisure discussed 
by Hughes in his paper. The student population potential in these various 
fields is almost limitless as compared with primary and secondary education 
which are directed to restricted age groups. 

Nor should it be overlooked that from tertiary and technical education 
often flow the most immediate benefits in economic efficiency which assists 
to 'produce the wealth from which we must draw support for our ioiM educa- 
tional effort. Societies not only are wealthy because they have education, they 
have education because they are wealthy. 

I have**reft?lTed to the relatively low raTiking of items dealing with the 
relationship of education with society. I wonder if this would be different 
with a different group of respondents particularly those outside the educational 
field. As these items were rated toward the lower end of the scale it is worth 
looking at the arguments against the propositions as probably having more 
jjnfluence on their placement and respresenting significant viewpoints. On 
incorporating resources and facilities outside the formal educational system 
the summary of arguments against reads simply — 

^Attention to existing educational structure and formal educations 
should have greater priority.' 

On education as an instrument for social change the argument against 

ran 

'Education should not be used as a tool to produce social change — 
this is not its role. The statement assumes that it is possible to pre- 
determine social behavioural patterns and to inculcate these; this is 
questioned, as also is the possibility of determining what behaviour is 
desirable.' 
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But perhaps most importa§i of all in relation to the concerns. of this paper 
was the item dealing with improving the relationship between educational 
institutions and society, particularly as this s|5ecifically refers to providing 
greater participation of individuals and groups in society in planning and 

.'^decision-making. There were? those positively inclined to the proposition, 

• whose arguments when summarised were — 

•Educational institutions pay '*lip service only'' to the aim of serving 
society. Society should be more fully informed on the, aims, methods 
and problems of educational institutions.' 

However others tocik views which when summarised stated that — 

'Outside interest is of limited value and can be obstructive. It is not 
considered necessary in connection with other professional activity — 
e.g. doctors and lawyers. It is not a need in itself.' 

1 have already shown my hand on this issue and it will come as no sur- 
prise that I am on the .side of the UNESCO Seminar on Educational Plan- 
ning in which' — 

'it was accepted that educational planning should be essentially a 
public process, undertaken in an open climate of debate and discussion 
with the profession and with the public generally.' 

I believe this because I consider that the relationship between education 
and the society in which it operates is of utmost importance, a proposition 
which seems to have been accepted in the structuring of this conference. If . 
this is so and if education is a social service, as it is classified and I believe 
it to be, then surely the society has a right to a say in what education does. If 
there are major unresolved conflicts between community expectations of edu- 
cation and what education provides, the effectiveness of education must bq 
seriously impaired. 

In any case, on the purely practical issue of finance, Bassett points out 
that- — 

The prospects of government suppott for educational proposals re- 
quiring additional funds are greater'if some or all of the following 
conditions are met: there is a substantial body of public opinion 
favouring the innovation, the objectives of the proposal are clearly 
and attractively presented, the value of the project is apparent.' 

• 

In involving the public more widely in determining priorities in education 
I believe that the Delphi Technique could be one approach of considerable 
value by providing economical sampling of considered opinions on relevant 
issues. Experience with the technique on this occasion has given rise to ideas 
for a variety of modifications in future projects. It is considered these mod- 
ifications woiild make the technique more efTeciire. However it was worth 
noting that even in the form in which it was used on this occasion, respondents * 
generally reported finding the experiment enjoyable and interesting and quite a 



»B5t:.^eu. G. W.. op. cit., p. 185. 
-Basseu, G. W.. op. cit., p. 153. 



number referred lo il as challenging. As a means ot coUccling a cross section 
of opinion the general view was thai the technique was excellent, good, appeal- 
ing or useful and should be developtd further. There were a number of 
valuable criticisms of various aspects of the procedure and inevitably some 
variation in reaction. It was interesting that one respondent stated — 

'The exercise has been stiiuu'aiing and provocative and has forced me 
lo clarify my ideas on priorities in Australian educatipn: I am no 
longer in a state of ' giey neutrality".' 

Not that I want to clairii too much for Delphi. In a sense it has only been 
used as one examr'- to illustrate that various nc*w techniques now being 
developed can cor':rioute'^ to the assessment of priorities which, if it is to be 
properly done, ai's Tor a good deal of systematic study and enquiry. The 
gathering and -.lierprctation of data, 'the sharing of this with the public in 
assimilable form, the adequate recognition of the variety of legitimate view- 
points and the reaching of reasonable consensus are essential elements in this 
task. 

Nor is this a once for all job. Educational priorities at any given point 
in time are obviously related to the pattern of society and its demands, to 
what has already been achieved, to accumulating knowledge of the educational 
process, to demographic trends and to various other factors all of which are 
constantly changing. Priorities therefore mi^st be dynamic not static. They 
must be constantly under review and backed by adequate continuing research. 

Where to then from here? I have already indicated that an increasingly 
favourable climate towards the development of goals for the" total educational 
system and pn a natipnal basis, could at this time invest this College, com- 
posed as it. is, with a particular significance. In these circumstances what 
could be more appropriate than the College motto, 'Multa MemHra — Corpus 
Unum' — 'Many members, One body'. 

As a body we might press for the establishment of an appropriately, 
•onstituted national commission. We could within our own ranks begin wider 
Studies of viewpoints on priorities, or preferably as a natipnal body offer to 
work with the proposed commission, whiph to be effective would need to 
call on a variety of resources. 

In any case as a national body drawn from all elements of education, let 
our voice be heard that priorities must be national and for the whole system 
rather than parochial and piecemeal. Let us emphasise the need to assess 
priorities in order that we may use more effectively our scarce resources, 
may set our educational course for the future, and may as far as lies within 
our power be the arbiters rather than the victims of what lies ahead. 
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